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INDIVIDUAL EFFORT IN TRADE EXPANSION} 
By Hon. Extinu Root, 
United States Senator from New York. 

Governments may hold doors open all over the world, but if 
there is no one to go through them it is an empty form, and people 
get tired of holding doors open as an empty form. The claims of 
a government to consideration soon come to be regarded as preten- 
tious unless there are really substantial interests behind the claims. 
No government, and least of all our government, least of all a demo- 
cratic republic, can make commerce to go through open doors, to 
avail itself of fair and equal treatment, and to give substance and re- 
ality to the theoretical increase of amity and friendship between 
nations. The people of the country must do it themselves, and 
they must do it by individual enterprise; they must do it by turn- 
ing their attention toward the opportunities that are afforded by 
friendly governments, by availing themselves of those opportuni- 
ties, and by carrying on their business through availing them- 
selves of them. Dut while it is a matter of individual enterprise, 
while that must be the basis of all development and _ progress, 
all advance, all extension, nevertheless, there must be some- 
thing besides the individual enterprise. The great principle of or- 
ganization which is revolutionizing the business and the social en- 
terprise of the world, applies here as it applies elsewhere. No single 
business can make very much advance except as all other busi- 
ness of the country makes advance. No one can go into a new field 
very far in advance of others; and the way for each man to make his 
business successful in a new field is to do his share as a member 
of the community, as a citizen of his country, as one of the great 
business organizations of his country, to advance the trade, the 
commerce, the influence of his country as a whole in the field into 
which he wishes to enter. A recognition of the dependence of 
each man’s business for its prosperity and progress upon the pros- 
perity and progress of the business of all is necessary in order that 

1Address delivered at the Pan-American Commercial Conference, Washington, 


¢., February, 17, 1911. 
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there be real progress. Now, there are governments which under- 
take actively to lead in this direction, and they are governments 
which are making enormous progress. Germany, a country regarding 
which Mr. White has just spoken in such apt and appropriate terms, 
leads, and to a considerable extent in various directions, it requires 
the combination of her manufacturers, her producers, and her com- 
mercial concerns. Japan practically does also. There is solidarity 
brought about by the wonderful organization of that combination ; 
so that it is one for all, and all for one, under government leadership. 
We can not do it here. Our country can not take that kind of lead. 
Our people do not conceive of that as a function of government, and 
as far as the activities of our government are concerned, they are 
largely engaged in breaking up organizations which do increase tlie 
industrial efficiency of our country. I do not want to be understood 
as criticizing that. It is all right to break them up when they are tak- 
ing too great a portion of the field for themselves. It is all right and 
important to break them up when they are monopolizing the means 
of subsistence that should be spread throughout the great body of 
the people. But we must recognize the fact that when our govern- 
ment does enforce the law—a just law, wise law—against our great 
commercial and our great industrial organizations, it reduces the 
industrial efficiency of the country. There is only one way to coun- 
teract that effect, not violating any law, but securing through or- 
ganization the united action, and concentrated action of great num- 
bers of Americans who have a common purpose, substituting that 
kind of organization for the organizations which it is the duty of our 
government to break up, because they are contrary to our laws. 

I am much gratified by this meeting and by the association of 
so many practical men, business men, who, by uniting, are really 
creating a new force in this direction, upon which I am sure we 
ought to move. 

Let me say one thing about the practical direction of your 
efforts. The so-called ship subsidy bill has been reduced now to 
nothing but the proposition that the government should be au- 
thorized to pay out of the profits of the ocean mail service 
adequate compensation to procure the carriage of the mails by 
American steamers to South America; that is what it has come 
down to. It passed the Senate, as Mr. White has said, only by 
the casting of the vote of the Vice-President, and I do not know 
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what will be done with it in the House. I am afraid in these last 
days that it may be lost in the shuffle. 
There are two reasons why that perfectly simple and reason- 


able proposition failed to carry a great majority of the Senate, and 
| fails—if it does fail—to be certain of passing the House. One is 
because there is a difference between the people who want to have 
| the thing accomplished about the way in which it should be accom- 
plished. That is one of the most common things in the world. A 
certain set of men who want to have a revival of our merchant 
marine say the way to do it is to pay subsidies, the way to do it 
is to equalize the differences between the cost of maintaining and 


running an American ship and the cost of maintaining and running 


a foreign ship, and to equalize the subsidies paid by practically all 
the other great commercial nations to their steamship lines. Another 
"set of men who equally desire to restore our merchant marine say 
~ that is not the right way; the right way is to throw open the doors 
and enable our people to buy their ships abroad; but still others 


4 : say the true way is to authorize our ships to employ crews and offi- 
cers of the low-priced men of the world, relieve them from the obli- 

i gations that are imposed upon them in respect of the employment 
a _ of Americans, people of the United States, who will require the 
_ high standard of living that has been produced in the United States 
up by the operation of our protective system, relieve them from the 
~* obligations which are imposed upon them by our laws in regard to 
the ~requirements of the crew and air space, the food, and the 
a treatment that a crew is to receive, so that it will be cheaper to 


-run an American ship. Now, between these different sets of people, 
having different idea$ of the way to accomplish a thing, nothing 
is done; and that situation which exists so frequently regarding so 
many measures will exist forever unless there is put behind the 
proposition a force that gives it a momentum to carry it over such 
obstacles; put force enough behind it so that the gentlemen in the 
Senate and House of Representatives understand that they are going 
to be held responsible by the American people, going to be held re- 


sponsible for not doing the thing, for not finding out some way to 
do it, and they will come to this sensible conclusion very shortly, and 
that is: 


“We will settle the controversy about the way it should be done 
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by trying one thing first, and if that don’t work we will try the 
other.” 

Another difficulty about this measure is that there is a differ- 
ence in appreciation of its importance in different parts of the 
country. Down here on the seaboard I think most people do appreci- 
ate it. You appreciate it; all the people who are concerned, or wish 
to be concerned, in South American trade, or trade of the Orient, 
appreciate it; but you go back into the interior of the country, into 
the great agricultural states of the Northwest, and the farther 
Middle West, states along in the valley of the Mississippi and the 
Missouri, and the people there are thinking about other things, and 
they have a natural dislike for subsidies, and when told that a 
measure means giving somebody else something for nothing they 


express and impress upon their representatives a great dislike for it. 
The way for us to get something done is not for us who are in : 
favor of it to talk to each other about it. We can do that indefinitely 
without getting much further. The way is to take steps to bring to 
the minds of the people of the valley of the Missouri and the = 
Northwest, and those great agricultural states the importance to © 
them, as well as to us, of having our merchant marine restored. 

I noticed here the other day that the people of San Francisco 
were justifying their confidence in themselves by procuring all 
their business correspondents in the State of New York to write 


letters to me in favor of having the great “[-xposition and Cele- 
bration of the Opening of the Canal in San _ Francisco;” 
and these letters came in by the thousand from my constitu- 
ents. They became so tiresome that | came very near voting against 
the project as a measure of revenge, but it showed the San Fran- ; 
cisco people understood where to go in order to preach their 


doctrine. They did not talk to each other on the Pacific coast about 


it. They came to New York and got their business correspondents 
interested in it and got them to talk to their representatives about it. 


That is what you want to do in Kansas and Nebraska and Iowa and 
the Dakotas—you want, through all the relations that you have, 
and by every means in your power, to represent to the people of 
those great interior states, who have but little direct relation with 
the ocean commerce of the world, the real conditions under which 


we exist, and the importance to the whole country of doing some- 
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thing; and if they do come to appreciate the importance to the coun- 
try of doing what you are talking about, then they will be for it, 
for they are sincere, patriotic Americans. 
There is but one thing more I want to say regarding the rela- 
tions which underlie the success of such an enterprise as you are 
now engaged in. Of course, you have had a great amount of advice 
and a great many speakers have told you a great many things you 
know, and I am going to put myself in line with the distinguished 
— gentlemen who have preceded me by doing the same thing. At the 
basis of all intercourse, commercial as well as social, necessarily lies 
a genuine good understanding. That can not be simulated; the 
pretense of it is in general in the long run futile. People trade with 


those with whom they have sympathy; they tend to trade with 
their friends. The basis of all permanent commercial intercourse 
is benefit to both parties—not that cutthroat relation which may 
exist between enemies, where one is trying to do the other—and 
a relation upon mutual respect, good understanding, sympathy, 
and friendship, and the way to reach the condition which is 
thus essential is by personal intercourse and acquaintance between 
the men of Anglo-Saxon or German or Norse, or whatever race 
they may be, peopling the United States, and the men of the Latin- 
American race peopling the countries of the South. This is some- 
thing, my friends, in which our people are very deficient. So long 
we have been separated from the other nations of the earth that 
one of our faults is a failure to appreciate the qualities of the 
people who are unlike us. I have often had occasion to quote some- 
thing that Bret Harte said about the people of a frontier western 
camp, to whom came a stranger who was regarded by them as 
having the defective moral quality of being a “foreigner.” Differ- 
ence from us does not involve inferiority to us. It may involve our 
inferiority to somebody eise. The sooner our business men open 
their minds to the idea that the peoples of other countries, different 
races and speaking different languages and with different customs 
and laws, are quite our equals, worthy of our respect, worthy of 
our esteem, regard, and affection, the sooner we shall reach a basis 
on which we can advance our commerce all over the world. A little 
more modesty is a good thing for us occasionally; a little appre- 
ciation of the good qualities of others—and let me tell you that 
nowhere on earth are there more noble, admirable and lovable 
583) 
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qualities to be found among men than you will find among the 
people of Latin-America. 

Gentlemen, 1 hope for you the effectiveness of a great and per- 
manent organization and that you may advance the time when 
through more perfect knowledge, through broader sympathies and 
a better understanding, ties of commerce may bind together all our 
countries, advance our wealth and prosperity and well-being with 
equal step as they advance the wealth and prosperity and well-being 
of all those with whom we deal, and advance the tie of that perfect 
understanding of other peoples which is the condition of unbroken 


and permanent peace, 
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‘THE FOURTH INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF THE 


AMERICAN STATES! 


F By Hon. Henry Wuite, 


- Chairman of the American Delegation to the Fourth International Confer- 
ence of the American States. 


The promotion of friendship and closer relations with Latin- 
America is not a new subject to me. On the contrary, it is one, the 
vast importance of which to our interests and to those of the 
countries in question I have long realized, and its importance will 
be immeasurably increased with the opening of the Panama Canal. 
For years past I have availed myself of every opportunity to cul- 
— tivate the friendship of the diplomatic representatives accredited 
from the other American republics to the country in which I hap- 
pened for the time being to represent the United States, and to 
make them feel that they shared with me the honor of representing 
America as a whole. The result of this was not only the creation 
of a strong feeling of American solidarity among us all, the moral 
effect of which was beneficial to our respective interests in the 
; Sal _ particular foreign country to which we were accredited, but it also 
: enabled me to realize how earnestly all the best elements in the dif- 
— ferent countries of Latin-America desire closer relations with the 
United States and the chief obstacles which exist to the complete 

realization of that desire. 
It is deeply to be regretted that those vast fields for lucrative 
inv estment to the south of us—particularly in the far South—have 
\ ~-unfortunz itely attracted little or no attention among our own people, 
and it is a source of delight and satisfaction to me which I can 
but inadequately express, to realize that at last we have begun to 
turn our attention, as a nation, to this most important subject, and 
that representatives of distinguished commercial bodies from all 
sections of the country are here in conference assembled to discuss 

seriously. 

7 Well, gentlemen, greatly as the importance of our relations 
with countries to the south of us had previously impressed itself 
: 1Address delivered at the Pan-American Commercial Conference, Washington, 
C., February 17, 
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upon me, that impression was strengthened a hundred fold by my 
visit Iast summer to those two great countries of the far South, 
Argentina and Chile. 

I wish I could give this assembly an adequate idea of the com- 
plete harmony that prevailed, and feeling of American solidarity, 
in the deliberations of that great Parliament of America, the Pan- 
American Conference at Buenos Ayres, which sat for over seven 
weeks, and in which not a single unkind or unfriendly word was 
uttered from beginning to end; of the desire manifested by all other 
delegates to fall in as far as possible with the views of their col- 
leagues from the United States; and of the warm personal friend- 
ship established, which, as far as I am concerned, will be lasting 
between each and every delegate to the conference. 

You will, however, shortly have in your hands the report to 
the Secretary of State of our delegation to the late Buenos Ayres 
conference, and I would suggest that every member of this confer- 
ence read the allusions to our country made in the opening and clos- 
ing speeches of the two Argentine Ministers of Foreign Affairs, 
who successively held office during the sessions of the conference, 
and also the speeches of the President of the conference, himself, 
on the days of its opening and of its close. I may add that 
similar sentiments were expressed by the Chilean President and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. during the official visit which our 
delegates made, as a special embassy to the hundredth anniversary 
of Chile’s independence, in speeches which they made on our 
arrival and departure. 

But perhaps the most interesting feature of the conference— 
and the most important to us—next to the harmony and friendship 
which characterized its deliberations, was the close friendship which 
sprang up there between the three great powers of the far South— 
Argentina, Brazil and Chile—known with ourselves as the “A, B, 
C” of the conference, and the way in which they availed them- 
selves of every opportunity to show their friendship separately 
and collectively for our country. Neither of the three ever voted 
otherwise than as our delegation did. We always voted first—by 
the conference’s arrangement, not ours—and the other three voted 
in the order mentioned, immediately after us; and on the whole, 
there was very little voting against those four delegations. 

: “Whatever may be said or written to the contrary by those 
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whose interest it is to promote discord between the countries of 
Latin-America and ourselves, I have no hesitation in asserting 
that those great powers of the South have no longer any fear of 
our wishing to obtain territorial extension at their expense or at 
the expense of any other country, or of our aspiring to any other 
undue advantage over them; and they sympathize fully with the 
efforts our government is making to improve conditions in Central 
America. It is to my mind of the greatest advantage to all America, 
and to this country particularly, that there should be at the southern 
end of our hemisphere three important powers in complete sympathy 
with each other and with ourselves, and anxious to develop trade re- 
lations to the greatest possible extent with us. 

Those great countries are above all things desirous that our 
merchants should come there and do business with theirs, and 


they cannot understand why we should so long have neglected the 
opportunities they offer us, and should have left them entirely in 
the hands of other great commercial countries. Not only Great 
Britain, which has been investing for more than a century in the 
Argentine Republic and other American countries, has, I was 
credibly informed, 2,500,000,c00 of dollars invested in the former 
alone, producing an average annual return of at least 10%, but Ger- 


many, Italy, France and other countries—the first particularly, 
are doing likewise. A7irsslass passenger and freight steamer 
arrives nearly every day at Rio de Janeiro and Buenos Ayres from 
one European port or another. There are a number of British, 
German, Italian and other foreign banks, in those and other Latin- 
American cities, and, what is perhaps most important of all, the 


citizens of the countries named go to Latin-America themselves— 
or send fellow citizens in whom they have confidence, knowing the 
language of those countries—and attend in person or through such 
fellow citizens to their own business. And in this connection, I 
venture to appeal to those present here to-day to urge every youth 
and young man upon whom they have any influence to learn the 
Spanish, and if possible, one or two other languages, particularly 
French and German. 

But how is it with us—the nation of all others whose influence 
should be felt in those countries? Not a single American bank in 
Buenos Ayres or Santiago; the official representatives of our coun- 

try having to cash their drafts on the Treasurer of the United 
| (587) 
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States through a British or other bank, via some European city. 
One direct passenger steamer a month from New York to Buenos 
Ayres and intermediate ports on the east coast of South America, 
taking about twenty-five days for the voyage, and another requir- 
ing a change of steamers at Rio, in about the same time; and those 
two ships under the flag of another country! 

In addition to this, scarcely an American is to be found per- 
manently representing American business interests in Buenos Ayres, 
even the sale of the machines of one of the greatest of our agri- 
cultural machine manufacturers being in the hands of an agent 
not of our own nationality, who also sells similar machines from his 


own country. Can that man be blamed if he gives the preference | 


to the machines of the country from which he hails, and only sells 
ours when they are asked for? Of course not. And I could, if 
time allowed, give many similar instances of the way in which we 


have been positively inviting other great countries to take the lion’s — 


share of these wonderful opportunities for investment; an invitation 
of which they have certainly not been slow to avail themselves. 
The whole situation is simply incredible to anyone who has not 
actually been there and seen it for himself. I have however de- 
rived much consolation during the past few days from the knowl- 
edge that the head of one of our large business firms has been re- 


cently himself to the Argentine and Chile, and has secured a _ 


ten-year contract, the largest ever made, I am told, for the supply 
of his particular commodity in any foreign country, and I hope, 
when the particulars of this transaction become known, I am not 
at present allowed to mention names, and especially when the 
voluminous returns which are certain to result from this investment, 
begin to be realized, that other fellow citizens of ours will follow 
this admirable example in constantly increasing numbers. 

Gentlemen, I am not a statistician, and if I were I should not 
permit myself to take up your time to-day with a series of figures 
to show how much we are losing annually by the policy we have 
hitherto pursued in respect to commercial intercourse with South 
America. 

I would merely say that in my opinion there is but one way— 
and one way only—by which that intercourse can be placed on a 
proper footing, and that is by ships of our own, such as the other 


great commercial countries of the world, who now practically 
¥ 
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monopolize the trade with South America, have. By ships I mean 
first-class, fast passenger and freight carrying steamers, flying our 
own flag, between our ports and those of Central and South 
America. 

Nothing can be more derogatory to our dignity and to our 
interests in those countries than the fact that our flag is never seen 
there on merchant steamers. This statement some persons may 
consider sentimental. I can assure you that it is not, but eminently 
practical, there being no question as to the fact that we pay an enor- 
bs mous sum to other nations—I understand upwards of $300,000,000 
annually—for the privilege of carrying our over-sea commerce. In 
comparison, any subsidy that could be imagined would be the 
merest trifle, quite apart from the fact that under present con- 
ditions we are contributing largely toward the increase and main- 
tenance of the merchant marine of other countries, which must 
at least be useless to us, and might be hostile, in the event of 
war. For this reason, I cannot help deeply regretting the fate 
which seems likely to befall in Congress the bill popularly known 
as the Gallinger Ship Subsidy Bill, providing moderate subsidies 
for steamers of not less than sixteen knots, running between our 
ports and those of Central and South America. It was only passed 
in the Senate by the Vice President’s casting vote, and will, I am 
told, be defeated in the House of Representatives. 

I am wholly unconnected with any business interests, and 
consequently, with any shipping interests, having devoted the past 
twenty-eight years of my life solely to the diplomatic service of the _ 
United States. I am neither for nor against subsidies, and am in- * 
clined on general principles to be against them rather than in their aq 
favor. But I am for ships, merchant ships under the American flag, " 
between ports of this country and the rest of America, and if we 


cannot get these ships otherwise than by subsidies, then I am for 
subsidies, or for any other measures that will give us means of com- 


munication with our sister republics. 
The size and speed of the steamers, which the European com- 


mercial powers are sending to South America, are being steadily 
increased ; and the Italians have now two or three new ones av erag- 
ing eighteen knots an hour. With such ships, the voyage from New 
York or other ports of the United States to Buenos Ayres could be 
performed in less than fourteen days, and to Brazil in about eleven 
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days. In order to get the American delegation to the Pan-Amer- — 
ican Conference, under our own flag, the government had to send — 
us out in an army transport which, averaging only eleven knots, — 


took twenty-one days for the voyage. 

Nations are like individuals; they cannot become intimate with — 
each other unless their respective citizens meet from time to time, 
and exchange views in personal intercourse. Still less are they 
likely to trade freely and to have confidence in each other save 
under those circumstances. On the other hand, they are not unlikely | 
to drift apart and become suspicious of cach other, if they never 
do meet, and the only way in which the people of the countries’ 
south of us are likely to come to us, or ours to go freely to them, 
is on good, fast steamships. At present the only comfortable way 
of making the voyage is via Europe. 

Nothing can be more interesting and remarkable than the man- 
ner in which the Germans during the brief period of their existence 
as a great nation, and particularly of late years, have realized that 
it is by merchant ships of their own, carrying their goods all over 
the world in exchange for other goods which they bring home, — 
rather than by colonies, that their influence can be most advan-— 
tageously and profitably exercised throughout the world. They are — 
consequently competing most successfully by means of their fine 
merchant steamers, which they do not hesitate to subsidize when- | 
ever desirable, for the trade of South America, with all the other — 
powers now engaged therein. And I say this in no spirit of hostil- 
ity, but, on the contrary, with the greatest admiration for the man-_ 
ner in which that great nation has realized, from the first, the best 
way of extending its influence and of increasing its wealth, and 
has allowed no question of expense or any other obstacle to stand — 
in the way of the attainment of those objects which are not only 
legitimate but of vital importance for every nation. Even the 
Japanese, who are not supposed to be a wealthy nation, but are a 
very marvelous and intelligent nation, have realized also the im- | 
portance of the South and Central American trade, and are begin- 7 
ning to compete for that of the West coast with a line of subsidized — 
merchant steamers, and very good steamers they are, too, running — 
to Salina Cruz in Mexico, thence to Callao and from there to 
Valparaiso; returning to Japan by the same route. 

I cannot believe that we are the only nation unable to have _ 
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ships wherewith to compete for our share of that great commerce 

which is particularly within our own sphere, and should be ours, 

any more than I can believe that we are the only great nation of 

the world which cannot have a sound monetary system—a system 

whereby our periodical financial panics, which are the laughing 

stock of the world and bring ruin to thousands of our citizens, would 

be avoided, and whereby, if we had such a system, as I believe we 

shall have before long, this country would become the financial 
center of the world. 

I would therefore urge the great commercial bodies of the 

- country, whose representatives are here to-day, and those who are 

not represented also, to bring all possible pressure to bear upon 

: members of Congress from their respective districts, with a view 

%., to turning their attention to the restoration of our merchant marine 

—at least to the seas between our ports and those of Central and 

South America; whether by subsidies or otherwise, I care not, 

$0 long as we have the ships! But ships we must have, or resign 


_ borne trade is concerned, to those who carry it for us. I suppose 
that no one here doubts that foreigners carry our products on 
terms most advantageous to themsclves and not to us, and in their 
own way. 
If, however, Congress has not seen its way to the restoration of 
our merchant marine in American waters, I am happy to say that 
that distinguished body took a step last week of far-reaching im- 
portance to our commercial interests, for which it deserves all 
“possible credit. I refer to the bill which was passed by both the 
Senate and House of Representatives for the purchase of houses 
for our embassies, legations and consulates in foreign countries. 
I have trespassed too long upon the time of this assembly to 


venture upon a dissertation upon the importance, to the further- 


ance of our commerce particularly, of that measure; but I am 
happy, from the point of view of our relations, commercial and 
otherwise, with our sister republics of America, to find that the 
- provisions of this Act of Congress are such as practically to compel 
our government to limit its scope at present to those particular coun- 
tries, in which it is of greater importance even than elsewhere, 
that we own, without a moment’s further delay, our official buildings. 

I understand, but have not yet seen the Act since its passage, 


‘ 
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that no more than $150,000 can be spent under its provisions upon 

any one building. It will be perfectly possible to obtain commodious 
and suitable buildings within that limit, in every South and Central | 
American capital, except Buenos Ayres, where it will not be pos- — 


sible to do so, owing to the enormous rise during the last year or 


two in the price of land in the best sections of that city, and to 
the great expense there of building and of everything else. : 
And here, I should just like to say a word about the stress _ 
which has been laid during discussions on this subject in Congress, | 
in the press, and elsewhere for many years past, upon the alleged 
impossibility for an ambassador or minister, with little or no pri- 


vate means, of living in a house costing $150,000, $200,000 or 


$300,000, or whatever the amount may be. It never seems to have 
occurred to those raising that question that the cost of a house 
depends entirely upon the place in which it is situated. In the 
best residential districts of New York, a house costing $150,000 


would be a small one, so would such a house be in similar districts | 
of Buenos Ayres, London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Rome or St. 


Petersburg, where houses of moderate size cost upwards of $300,000, 


and even $400,000, according to the price of the land on which they 


are built, and to other local conditions. The main point is to have 


a house of suitable size for our foreign representative to inhabit — 
so that he shall not be dependent upon the rapacity of local land- 


lords, or have to spend the whole of his salary upon his house rent, 


as is the case with our present minister to the Argentine, Mr. Sher- 


rill, who has rendered invaluable service to our commercial and 
other interests in that country. He not only has had to do this, but 
has been turned out of the house in the middle of his term of office 


because the landlord wanted it for himself, and the same thing has 
frequently happened to our ambassadors in the great capitals of 
Europe. 

Our present ambassador to Italy has so far been unable to find 
any residence at all, owing to the overcrowded condition of Rome, _ 
and is living in a hotel, which is eminently derogatory to the dignity _ 


of the country he represents, and constitutes a situation against 
which other great countries protect themselves by owning their em-_ 


bassy houses. 


This is a subject upon which I have felt most deeply ever since 
my early youth, when my national pride was humiliated upon going | 
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to Paris, just after the Civil War, and seeing the dignified manner | 
in which the other great Powers house their embassies and legations, — are 
while all that we could call a legation in those days consisted of a 
few rooms up three flights of stairs, over a corner grocery eee! ; 
I still hardly dare trust myself to speak of it. But fortunately — 
it is unnecessary any longer to do so, as Congress has at last taken 
steps to remedy the humiliation. 

Suffice it to say that nations, as is the case with individuals, 
are respected by others, precisely to the extent to which such 
nations cause the impression to prevail that they respect them- 


selves. 
Nothing produces an impression of national self-respect so com- 


as dignified provision for the housing of its official representatives” 
in such countries, and a merchant marine carrying its wares under 
its own flag to the uttermost parts of the earth. 
We have had a powerful navy for some time past. We shall | 
soon be housing our representatives and the valuable archives under 
. their charge as other great nations do theirs. A wenld appeal 
earnestly to every commercial body in this country to sec wu... get 
a merchant marine before the opening of the great international 
waterway at Panama; that work of Herculean magnitude, which 
it will soon have been the glory of our country to contribute to the 
promotion of international commerce and to the immeasurable bene- 


fit of mankind. 
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Delegate to the Fourth Pan-American Conference; Professor of Political 
Science, University of Wisconsin. 


The Fourth International Conference of American Republics 
was held in Buenos Ayres in the months of July and August, Igo. 


The Argentine capital was the scene of many celebrations and 
_ festivities during the last year in connection with the centenary of 
independence. The main commemorative celebration took place in 
May and June, at which time special embassies from a great many 

~ American and European countries were present. In connection with 
this celebration a number of international exhibitions were held 
which extended throughout the year. There was an international 
art exposition and exhibits of agriculture, transportation, deco- 
rative arts, sanitary methods and school administration. Both 


_American and European exhibits were represented in these collec-. 
tions, which gave, however, an opportunity especially for a study of 
the development of the arts and sciences in the different countries 
of America. The sessions of the International Conference began 


after the close of the special commemorative exercises, but the 
conference itself was a part of this great commemoration of South 
American independence ; and it is certainly a notable and encouraging 
fact that after one hundred years of independent existence, all the 
By Hace republics are incorporated in an organization which repre- 
- sents the effort to develop among them the relation of amity and of 
cultural and economic intercourse. Friendly relations existing 
among the republics have been disturbed only at rare intervals 
during this past century, and American international life for that 
period has been the most peaceful ever recorded for so large an 
area and for so many independent nations. 

tags The personal composition of the conference is of some interest 
as indicating the manner in which the countries cause themselves 
to be represented on such occasions. The honorary presidency of 

4 

the conference was bestowed upon Mr. Philander C. Knox, the 
_ American secretary of state, and Sr. Victorino De La Plaza, the 
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opened the conference with an address in which he gave a striking “1 
expression to the purposes of the international union. He spoke of 
the great utility and advantages of these conferences, “which, aside 
from the opportunity they afford for the elucidation of those matters 
of common interest which constitute the basis of their programs, 
draw closer the bonds of union and friendship between nations, all 
of which are moved by aspirations toward the common ideal of 
liberty, civilization and progress.” When Sr. De La Plaza resigned 
from the ministry in order to become vice-president of the republic, 
his successor, appointed ad interim, Sr. Larreta, was elected as a 
third honorary president. The acting president of the conference 
was Dr. Antonio Bermejo, the chief justice of Argentina. A 
highly trained jurist especially versed in questions of international 
law, a judge of long experience, he conducted the sessions of the > 
conference with a quiet dignity and a sure hand. He was effectively 
assisted by the secretary-general, Sr. Epifanio Portela, who had 
been for several years Argentinian minister at Washington. The 
Argentine delegation was made up of men of wide experience and - 
acknowledged ability. Three ex-ministers of foreign affairs, Sr. 
Montes de Oca, Sr. Larreta, Sr. Zeballos, and a former minister of 
finance, Sr. Terry, who has since died, represented the official 
experience ; the president-elect of Argentina, Sr. Saenz Pefia, was 
also a delegate, but he did not arrive from Europe until the very 


7 end of the conference. The Brazilian delegation was especially 
- brilliant, being headed by Senator Murtinho, one of the most experi- 
enced men in Brazilian political life. It included two senators of Sao 
Paulo, Nogueira and de Freitas, Sr. Da Gama, Brazilian minister 
in Buenos Ayres, Sr. Da Cunha, who won the hearts of everybody, 
not only by his brilliant oratory, but through the genial manner in 
which he entertained his colleagues on all occasions with a wealth 
of anecdote and reminiscence, and the famous poet, Olavo revel ; 


who illustrates in his career the manner in which Brazilians are apt 

to combine literary and political life. The Chilian delegation also 
represented a great breadth of experience and ability. Sr. Cruchaga, | 
its president, is the Chilian minister at Buenos Ayres, a man of 
genial personality; it is characteristic that all df the political parties” 


of Chile were represented on the delegation, which included Sr. 


q ae Argentinian minister of foreign affairs. The latter, a gentleman of © Mg . 
ally with English and American affairs, be 
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Cruz, the beloved Chilian minister in Washington whose recent 
death is mourned by all who knew him, Sr. Bello, member of the 
Second Pan-American Conference and grandson of the first great 
writer on international law in South America, Sr. Alvarez, coun- 
selor of the Chilian foreign office and well-known writer on inter- 
national law subjects, and Sr. Mathieu. Among the personnel of 
the Chilian delegation, its assessor, Sr. Phillipi, ought to be specially 
mentioned, on account of the effective assistance he gave to the con- 
ference on one of the most difficult subjects of discussion, the mat- 
ter of customs regulations. The Cuban delegation was headed by 
the genial General Garcia Velez; and it counted among its members 
Sr. Montoro, whose reputation as a great parliamentary orator in 
the Spanish Cortes has been augmented by his later work and 
achievements, a man whose rare personal charm and dignity endeared 
him to all and whose oratorical power, sparingly used by him, is 
a thing always to be remembered by those who have heard him. 
The delegation included another speaker of high merit, Sr. Quesada, 
who was for years minister in Washington and who now represents 
the Cuban government at Berlin. The other members of the dele- 
gation were Sr. Perez, president of the Cuban senate, and General 
Carbonell, one of the leading authors and editors of the republic. 
The Mexican delegation represented official experience in the person 
of Sr. Salado Alvarez, Sr. Ramos Pedrueza and Sr. Esteva Ruiz, 
while the academic world was represented by Professor Perez 
Verdia of the University of Guadalajara. Peru had sent the first 
vice-president of the republic, Sr. Larrabure y Unanue, who was 
also special ambassador of his country at the centenary celebration ; 
with him were associated the Peruvian minister at Buenos Ayres, 
Sr. Alvarez Calderon and Sr. Lavalle y Pardo, another gentleman 
of long diplomatic experience. The head of the delegation of 
Uruguay was the veteran diplomat, Sr. Gonzalo Ramirez, who has 
long been looked upon as one of the leading spirits in the develop- 
ment of international law in South America. He was the principal 
mover in the codification of private international law undertaken 
by the Congress of Montevideo in 1889. His associates were 
gentlemen prominent in the political life and the legal profession 
of their country. The countries here enumerated are those which 
had larger delegations. The commissioners of those countries 
had only one or two delegates similarly illustrate the repre- 
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sentative character of the assemblage. There were diplomats like 
Sr. Volio of Costa Rica, Sr. Ancizar of Colombia, Sr. Toledo 
Herrarte of Guatemala, Dr. Lazo of Honduras, Sr. Porras of 
Panama and Sr. Mejia of Salvador, while other men represented 
the legal and medical professions and political experience gained 
in national congresses, Venezuela was represented by two of her 
most noted literary men and publicists, Senor Manual Diaz Rodriguez 
and Senor Cesar Zumeta. From this brief survey of the personnel of 
the conference, it will be seen that it was representative of the 
official experience and_ scientific expertship in political matters 
~ within these countries. Though coming from widely different fields 
of activity and countries separated, not only by distance in space, 
but divergences in social and economic development, they yet for.ned 
_ a group of men who, as they became acquainted with one another, 
co-operated in a spirit of frankness and sincere friendship. The 
personal relations formed upon an occasion like this are of them- 
aes of significance and value. Nuclei of mutual understanding 
_ are established and relations begin to grow up by which the different 
countries are brought much closer together as they learn to mutually 

~ understand and sympathize with one another. 
The program of the conference had been settled on the basis 
rs of instructions by the various governments of the union, by the gov- 
—_ -erning board of the international bureau at Washington. Aside 
: from formal matters of acknowledgment and commemoration, it 


— ineluded the consideration of the following subjects: improvements 
in the organization of the Pan-American Union, the completion of 
the Pan-American railway, the establishment of a more rapid steam- 


ship service between the republics, uniformity in consular docu- 
ments and customs regulations, international sanitation, arrange- 
ments concerning copyright, patents and trade marks, treaties on 
_ the arbitration of pecuniary claims, and the interchange of professors 
and students among the American universities. The regulations 
and rules of procedure had also been fixed by the governing board, 
so that the conference could immediately address itself to the task 
of working out treaties and resolutions on the subjects of the pro- 
gram. Fourteen committees were appointed, among which the busi- 
ness of the conference was distributed. Thereafter for a while the 
conference took up only formal matters, giving the committees 
time and opportunity for a thorough discussion of their respective 
— subjects. The manner in which the conference proceeded was 
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exceedingly business-like. It did not spend its efforts in spectacu- 
lar oratory, somewhat to the disappointment of the local press, but 
it directed itself quietly and persistently to the accomplishment of 
the purposes before it,—that is to improve, in general bearing and 
detail, the relations between the republics along the lines determined 
by the program of the conference. 
It is invariably the case that when a conference representing 
a large number of governments is called together, extravagant expec- 
tations are entertained as to what results it can bring about. The 
layman is apt to look at a conference of this kind as representing 
the sum of the energies of all the countries concerned. It is, there- 
fore, his expectation that results of striking and immediately effect- 
ive character should be produced. In the case of the Fourth Con- 
ference, too, the outside world feigned disappointment that the 
radical reform of the entire American world was not immediately to 
be brought about. The program was criticized as being too narrow, 
as not allowing full play to the energies thus brought together. 
This view even found expression on the floor of the conference 
through the Dominican delegate. But it represents a misconception 
of the functions of an international conference, which does not 
represent the utmost that the combined energies of the countries 
concerned might bring about, but the utmost which they can agree ‘a 
upon with practical unanimity. Its work must, therefore, aim to 
be entirely practical, based upon ascertained needs of international 
relations and traffic. The general ideals of American international 
life, would, of course, also be considered and developed on such 
occasions ; but concrete results can be expected only as detailed and i 
practical improvements are introduced in the machinery of 
international intercourse. \ 
Working upon this practical basis, the several committees of 
the conference addressed themselves to questions of detail, leaving 
aside, for the most part, the rather fruitless field of theoretical dis- 
cussions. Indeed it may be said that the transactions of the com- 
mittees were not only highly interesting because of the differences 
of the points of view and experiences represented, but that they 
were also notable for the practical sense displayed and the readiness, 
after thorough discussion, to compromise upon matters of detail. 
After a few weeks of careful work and intense discussion, all of ; 
the committees brought forward drafts of resolutions and treaties | \ 
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which were then adopted by the conference with practical unanim- 


ity. The work of the conference as it lies before us in complete 
form represents on a number of points a definite advance in the 
development of American treaty relations. The conference was 
not called together to originate any new lines of action, but to 
elaborate further those matters which had already been taken up by 
former conferences and to introduce such improvements in detail 
as would make their working more smooth and make them as a whole 


more acceptable to the American countries... The organization of 
the international union itself was simplified and improved. The 
name of the bureau at Washington was changed to “Pan-American 
Union” in order to recognize the importance gained by this useful 
institution ; the name of the organization in its entirety was changed 
to the briefer form, “Union of American Republics.” A draft 
convention was elaborated, in which the organization of the union 
and its functions are laid down in a simple form, so that when 
ratified this instrument may serve as a constitutional charter. New 
impulse was given to the further development of the branches of 
the Pan-American Union which, in the form of Pan-American com- 
mittees, or commissions, have been established in each one of the 
countries. Treaties were adopted for the mutual protection of 
patents, trade marks, and copyrights. These treaties provide for 
the establishment of registry offices at Havana and at Rio de Janeiro. 
In the substance of the provisions introduced, with respect to the 
law of patents and copyrights, they follow the latest European or 
world-wide experience, embodied in the treaties of Berne, Berlin 
and Brussels. The treaty for the arbitration for pecuniary claims, 
which was first adopted at Mexico in 1902 and re-enacted at Rio 
de Janeiro, was again renewed after very thorough discussion in 
the committee. Many interesting points of international law arose, 
as it was suggested by members of the committee that the sovereign 
authority of the individual states should be safeguarded by pro- 


viding for arbitration only in case of denial of justice by the local 
courts. But finally the treaty was adopted in its more general form, 
a great gain for international arbitration, as every limitation imposed 
in a treaty would act as an impediment to fullest effectiveness. In 
matters of sanitation the results of the various sanitary conferences 
held in the international union since the conference of Rio were 
approved and the adoption of their recommend 
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latter refer not only to quarantine but also to the effectiveness of 
sanitation in regions exposed to infectious diseases. On the difficult 
subject of customs and consular regulations it was possible to 
arrive at an agreement which, if carried out by the republics, will 
result in material improvement of the conditions of international 
commerce. By adopting standard forms for consular documents, 
a uniform scale as to the amount of consular fees, and recommenda- 
tions with respect to customs administration, the conference led the 
way toward the abandonment of methods that, on account of local 
differences, constitute a serious impediment to commerce in many 
cases. With respect to the Pan-American railway, the work of the 
existing permanent committee, headed by ex-Senator Davis, received 
recognition, and it was resolved that special efforts shall be made 
to bring to a conclusion this important undertaking through co- 
operation between the countries concerned. 

A subject that appeared for the first time on the program of 
a Pan-American conference was the interchange of university pro- 
fessors and students. It was felt that such a mutuality of educa- 
tional life would exercise a beneficent influence on the general rela- 
tions among the republics of America. American countries would 
mutually benefit from the scientific experience of one another, 
as the problems by which they are confronted in their economic 
and political development, often receive special illustration from 
what has been achieved in one or the other of these republics. Agen- 
cies for the spread of such knowledge and information are impor- 
tant to the welfare of all. But beyond this, the personal relations 
established through such an interchange of students and teachers 
would serve to make much closer the bonds of friendship and mufual 
sympathy which now unite the American nations. Only a first 
impetus could be given to this matter by the conference, as data 
were still lacking as to what the educational institutions of the 
different countries were desirous and able to do in the matter of such 
an interchange, but resolutions were passed recognizing the desira- 
bility of establishing it on a systematic basis. The work done by the 
Pan-American Scientific Congress, held at Santiago in 1908, was 
also formally recognized and appreciated, and attention was called 
to the Second Pan-American Scientific Congress, which is to hold 
its sessions in Washington in 1912. 

The treaties adopted by the Pan-American conference and the 


g 


ferent governments before they can fully go into effect. In this 
connection it is important to remember that the treaties adopted at 
‘the conference of Rio in 1906 were all ratified by a large majority 
of the American states,’ and are, therefore, in force as to those 
countries. In this respect the work of the Pan-American confer- 
ences has become constantly more effective. The first conferences 
had to feel their way. The whole world of possible means lay before 
them, and they had to select those lines of common action which 
promised effective results. The later conferences, building upon 
these tentative efforts of the earlier ones, have succeeded in elaborat- 


ing a system of treaties which has proved in practice acceptable to 


the American republics. But even in matters upon which treaties 
have not been directly adopted, the work of the conferences has had 
a decided influence in affording opportunity for the gathering up 
of American experience, for the clarifying of opinion, and for the 
determination as to what line of action it is desirable to pursue and 
what objects may be striven for with a hope of ultimate success. 
The conference has become a clearing house of American political 
experience and opinion, and as it has decided to devote attention to 
matters of detail, its work will be progressively improved, so that 
each conference, instead of approaching only new problems, will be 
carried a step further toward the solution of the difficulties already 
considered by its predecessors. Comprehensive information, sym- 
pathy founded on real mutual understanding, and steady progress 
in the detailed solution of American problems, all these things are 
assuredly being realized in the institution known as the Union of 
American Republics. 

Not the least advantage gained from these meetings, however, 
lies in that mutual knowledge and understanding between the tvo 
great branches of the American world, the traditions and hisvory of 
which had formerly taken separate paths. Upon such well-founded 
mutual confidence and mutual helpfulness depends the future peace 
and welfare of our continent, nor are such friendly relations 
anything but a benefit to the rest of the world. 


'Detailed data on these matters are given in Reinsch, “International Unions,” ch. 3 
(Ginn & Co., 1911). 
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MONROE DOCTRINE AT THE FOURTH PAN- 
AMERICAN CONFERENCE.! 


THE 


sy THE Honoraste ALEJANDRO ALVAREZ, 
Of the Chilean Ministry of [Foreign Affairs, Santiago, Chile. 
So much has been written and said, especially of late, upon the 
subject of the Monroe Doctrine, that even among people of enlight- 
enment, a real confusion of ideas has arisen. I:ven works upon 
— International Law have not been exempt from lapses and inexacti- 
tudes in this regard. This confusion is due to the fact that no 
distinction is ordinarily made in what has come to be known as the 
“Monroe Doctrine” between the principles which properly belong to 
‘it and certain trends of policy which are foreign to it.*. Distinctions 
should be made between (1) the Monroe Doctrine in its primitive 
form; (2) the hegemony of the United States on the American 
Continent; and (3) the imperialistic policy of that nation. The 
Monroe Doctrine, properly speaking, was simply the result of 
the necessity felt by all of the states of the New World of making 
their independence secure against the ambitions of Europe, a 
necessity resulting from the triumphs of their independence. The 


unite for such a purpose. These aims, which had not yet been 
definitely formulated, were crystallized in 1823, by the famous 
message of President Monroe. The declarations of an_ inter- 
— national character contained in this document may be reduced to 
three: 
1. No European country may gainsay the right gained by the 
nations of the New World to their independence and sovereignty. 
The right is recognized of these same American nations to 
organize such forms of government as best suit their interests 
without the intervention by any European country in the affairs 
relating to internal regulation, and 
'The Academy desires to express its appreciation to Layton D. Register, Esq., 
of the Law Department of the University of Pennsylvania, for the translation of 
this article. 
21 have devoted to just this subject a great part of my book published a short 


time ago in Paris: “Le Droit International Américan.” sr. 
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3. European nations are prohibited from acquiring by 
occupation any part of the American Continent. 

These declarations, by their preciseness and definiteness, became 
henceforth the political creed of all the nations of the New World. 
They made clear, likewise, the bond of union which then existed 
not only among the Latin Republics of the continent but also between 
them and the United States. And this is so true that all those nations 
strove for the solemn proclamation of the Monroe Doctrine at the 
American International Congress which met at Panama in 1826. 
Shortly after its formulation by President Monroe, the United 
Ssates, as the strongest and most influential nation, became the 
champion of this doctrine, and its acceptation by the other Ameri- 
can republics was later confirmed by numerous declarations of the 
state departments, and by different cases of practical application in 
which the chief moving spirit was that same Republic of the North. 
From this has arisen the mistaken belief that the Monroe Doctrine 
is merely a rule of policy adopted by the United States and exercised 
for its sole and exclusive benefit, whereas in reality it is a union of 
declarations which, by reflecting faithfully the aims of a whole 
continent, and by the constant application it has received, possesses 
all the characteristics of an American principle of international law. 

New needs arising out of the foreign policy of these countries 
have caused several amplifications of this doctrine, and they too 
have been accepted by all the nations of the continent. These am- 
plifications establish that no European country may acquire, no 
matter what the motive, any portion of the New World, nor tem- 
porarily occupy all or part of a country even upon the pretext of civil 
or foreign war. The pretension has also been made that those am- 
plifications of the doctrine apply not only as against European 
States, but even among the American nations themselves. But this 
pretension has not passed beyond the stage of a mere Utopia, since 
it has not been formally adopted with that unanimity which exists 
in the case of its application to European powers. Moreover it 
has always been violated in practice. 

If the Monroe Doctrine and its more transcendental amplifica- 
tions have been confirmed by express declarations from all the state 
departments of the American continent, the same cannot be said 
to have happened in the case of the other two elements which are 
generally conferred with it, i. e., hegemony and imperialism. This 
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doctrine of hegemony or leadership is simply a rule of policy of the 
United States which consists of imposing the opinions of her State 
Department upon America at large, whenever the former’s interests 
are concerned, and of intervening in the internal and external affairs 
of any country of Latin-America in order to protect the interests of 
the United States and ostensibly to watch over the prestige of the 
Latin-American republics. This policy affects almost exclusively 
the countries bordering upon the Caribbean Sea. It is obvious that 
this attitude of the United States does not always coincide with 
the wishes of the South American continent; that, on the contrary, 
‘it is considered, upon occasions, to be a menace to the integrity and 
sovereignty of certain republics of this hemisphere. The imperial- 
ism of the United States is another rule of political action which 
also fails to find an echo in the opinion of South America. This 
policy is exercised within a broader sphere than that of hegemony. 
As in the case of the imperialism of the great Kuropean powers, one 
principal object of the United States is the development and 
expansion of her commerce and the opening of new markets in 
_ different continents until there shall be established a political and 
economic supremacy throughout the civilized world. 
Thus we see that the policies of hegemony and imperialism of 
— the United States, which are currently confused with the Monroe 
Doctrine, especially in Europe, are not principles of American inter- 
national law, since they do not receive the adhesion of both the 


Americas. Only when stripped of these two elements does the 


Monroe Doctrine appear in its true light, the doctrine of a continent. 

Having made these preliminary explanations, which are neces- 
sary for a perfect comprehension of what occurred at Buenos Aires 
to the Brazilian resolution, concerning the Monroe Doctrine, I will 
now enter upon the examination of the events to which this project 
gave rise and of the attitude which our delegation assumed on that 
occasion. In the middle of last July, the Brazilian Minister at 
Buenos Aires, his Excellency Senor Da Gama, explained to several 
members of the Chilean delegation that the late Ambassador of his 
country to the United States, his [Excellency Sefior Nabuco, 
had cherished the idea of presenting to the Conference at 
Buenos Aires a motion which would evidence the recognition by all 
the countries of America of the fact that the Monroe Doctrine had 
been beneficial to them. Nabuco had left in writing a formal declara- 
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Monroe Doctrine at Fourth Pan-American Conference 
tion, which the Government of Brazil, out of respect to the memory 
of the great statesman, desired to prescat to the Conference without 
any change. His Excellency Senor Da Gama added that his gov- 
ernment was desirous of counting in this move upon the co-operation 
of Argentine and Chile. The proposition, furthermore, was to be 
presented only in case the acquiescence of all the other delegations 
could be counted on beforehand, so that it would be approved with- 
out criticism. In order not to go outside of the program of the 
Conference, the motion was to be proposed, not as a declaration of 
principles, but as a testimonial of appreciation presented by Latin- 
America to the United States upon the occasion of the first centen- 
nial of its independence. The resolution of Nabuco, endorsed by 
the Brazilian delegation, was in these words: “The long period 
which has transpired since the declaration of the Monroe Doctrine, 
_ permits us to recognize in it a permanent factor making for inter- 
national peace upon the American Continent. For this reason, while 
celebrating her first efforts towards independence, Latin-America 
sends to her Great Sister Nation of the North, an expression of her 
thanks for that noble and unselfish action which has been of such 
great benefit to the entire New World.” Without any formal and 
concrete proposition having yet been placed by the Brazilian delega- 
tion before the Chilean delegation upon the question of the presen- 
tation in common of this project to the assembly, we members of the 


latter were in accord in considering the resolution, as framed, very 
categoric in its terms, especially in view of the confusion which I 
have shown to exist regarding what should in reality be under- 
stood by the Monroe Doctrine. 


For my part, I presented to Sefor Da Gama, simply as grounds 
for consideration, and not as the opinion of the Chilean delegation, 
another form of resolution, which in my judgment, obviated those 
objections, and which contained, along with a statement of the 
principles of the doctrine, a declaration of the fact that these prin- 
ciples had the support of the entire American Continent. My pro- 
posed resolution was couched in the following terms: “Since their 
independence, the nations of America have proclaimed the right 
thereby acquired of excluding European intervention in their in- 
ternal affairs, and, also, the principle that the territory of the New 
World cannot be made the object of future colonization. These 
principles clearly formulated and solemnly expressed by President . 
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Monroe in 1823 constitute a factor which has contributed towards 
guaranteeing the sovereignty of the nations of this continent. 
Wherefore, Latin-America, celebrating the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of her independence, sends now to her Great Sister Nation of 
the North, the expression of her adhesion to that idea of solidarity, 
as in the past she joined her in proclaiming those principles and up- 
holding them for the benefit of the entire New World.” 

Seftor Da Gama found in this resolution a departure from that 
of Nabuco, which his government was desirous at all costs to pre- 
serve. Shortly afterwards, we personally agreed upon a new 
formula, which he was to submit to his government and which, 
when approved by it, was to be placed before the delegations of 
Chile and Argentine. This formula was as follows: “The long 
period which has transpired since the declaration of the Monroe 
Doctrine permits us to recognize in it a permanent factor making 
for external peace upon the American continent. It gave concrete 
and solemn expression to the aims of Latin-America from the com- 
mencement of her political independence. For this reason, while 
celebrating the centennial of her first efforts towards independence, 
the nations represented in the Fourth Pan-American Conference 
send to their Great Sister Nation of the North, the expression of 
their adhesion to that noble and unselfish action, of such beneficial 
consequence for the New World.” 

Having consulted the Brazilian Government, his Excellency 
Senior Da Gama believed the time ripe to ask for the approval of this 
resolution by the delegations of Argentine and Chile. The members 
of the former, with two exceptions, expressed themselves in favor of 
it as drawn up. The Chilean delegation, for its part, attentively 
studied the proposed resolutions, and while entirely agreeing with the 
propositions of the Brazilian delegates, they yet believed that an- 
other formula must be sought which, while it brought the proposi- 
tion within the program of the conference, did not lend itself to 
false interpretations by Europe, the United States, and the rest of 
America. 

The proposition formulated by the Chilean delegation was the 
following: “Upon celebrating the centennial of their first efforts 
towards political independence, the nations represented in the Fourth 
Pan-American Conference send to their Great Sister Nation of 
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the North the expression of their thanks and record their convic- 


tion that the declarations contained in the message of President 


- Monroe met the aims of all America and contributed effectively 
to guarantee its independence.” 

The members of other delegations, in their turn, learned con- 
fidentially of the proposition which the Brazilian delegation were 
supporting and though in favor of the idea and motive which were 
guiding the Brazilian Government, they believed that it was neces- 
sary to make some additions in which it would be made clear that 
the Monroe Doctrine must not be understood as an impairment of 
the sovereignty of the Latin-American States. The point had been 

_ reached of formulating the additions which were to be made to the 
_ proposed resolution, inspired by a speech made by the Secretary of 
State, Mr. Root, at the third convention. And there were not want- 

ing those who, in spite of these additions, thought that the motion 
_ was outside the program of the Conference, and that, while approv- 
ing it, they might sanction along with it many acts of hegemony 
committed by the United States by which more than one country 
had felt its sovereign dignity to have been wounded. 

This now considerably complicated the situation. The delega- 
tion of the United States, consulted in regard to it, made it clear 
that it would be very acceptable for Latin-America to make the 
Monroe Doctrine hers; but that if in doing this she was going 

‘to create dissensions in the midst of the assembly, it was preferable 
to make no presentation at all. The Brazilian delegation thus 
_ realized that an unanimous assent to its views was not easy to obtain; 


_ for though every one agreed as to the basic reasons of the resolution, 


it was very difficult to reduce it to a brief form, and satisfactory 


to everybody. In view of this, the delegation did not insist upon 
‘pushing its project. 
Therefore, in regard to the Monroe Doctrine at the Pan- 
American Conference of Buenos Aires, it may be said to have been 
clearly established: 
1. That all the countries of America there represented were 
-agreed that the Monroe Doctrine, as it was formulated in 1823, is 
7 in accord with the aims of the New World and forms a part of its 
public law; 
2. That the delegation from Chile at all times manifested the 
- greatest willingness to propose to the conference a resolution, con- 
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cise and satisfactory, yet in conformity with the program of the 
conference. 

3. That it was very difficult, nevertheless, to find a wording, 
which without exciting the susceptibility of L[urope, would be 
satisfactory to all the countries of America, because there were 
various states which desired to see incorporated with the 
principles of that doctrine, other principles which might have refer- 
ence to the policy of hegemony of the United States. 

4. That the fact that this formula was not hit upon in no way 
signified that Brazil had received a diplomatic rebuff ; and 

5. That the Monroe Doctrine in its primitive form, was not 
disavowed in the Fourth American International Conference. It 
was not there a question of proclaiming the Monroe Doctrine, but 


only of recognizing a historical fact which during the past century 
has dominated the political life of the nations of the New World, 
and is to-day the basis of what may be termed American Inter- 
national Law. 
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By THE Hon. ENRIQUE MARTINEZ-SOBRAL, 
Chief of the Bureau of Credit and Commerce of the Mexican Ministry of 
Finance. 


_ The development of banking in Mexico is one of the most im- 
portant features of the Mexican economic improvement during the 
last thirty years. 

Banking did not make its appearance here as a state institution 
but as the result of investments of foreign capital, attracted by the 
discovery of a great field for business, as soon as the country was 
able to establish peace firmly, after the tremendous struggles which 
followed the war for independence and lasted until the final triumph 
of the republican system. 

In the ten years following the war with France, from 1870 to 
1880, public credit was of no importance, and the financial relations 
between Mexico and Europe were practically nil; but during those 
years the construction of our big railroad systems was pushed very 
energetically, peace was assured, and the resources of the country 


became apparent to the eye of foreign money owners, always look- 
ing for sound and productive investments. 


Several French and Mexican business men united to establish 
a bank of issue in Mexico City; and, supported by the government, 
which granted to them a liberal charter, founded the Mexican Na- 
tional Bank. A few months later, Mexican and Spanish capitalists 
established the Mercantile Bank. The competition between these 
two institutions culminated in their merger, and the present National 
Bank of Mexico was thus created. Though not a state bank, this 
financial institution was authorized by the government, connected 
with it in many respects, subject to its supervision, and endowed 
with something very much resembling a monopoly of the right of 
issuing banknotes. 

Nevertheless, the monopoly was not clearly defined in the char- 
ter; it was, besides, in opposition to the constitution of the country ; 
no law existed restraining the freedom of issue, and very soon other 
banks appeared on the scene, such as the London and Mexico Bank, 
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which purchased an old and nearly forgotten charter granted to a 
bank which had never done anything serious in the way of business ; 
the Nuevo Leon Bank, the Durango Bank and others, to which the 
Federal Government had granted charters, somewhat ignoring the 
not very clear nor legal monopoly granted to the National Bank. 

A mortgage bank, also established by virtue of a charter from 
the government, began operations under the name of The Interna- 
national and Mortgage Bank. 

There was no definite system for granting these charters; it 
was not even stated in a clear manner whether the government had 
a right to grant them, nor were the different charters founded upon 
the same principles of banking; in short, the*whole matter was soon 
in a state of great confusion. 

The National Bank had gradually developed its business, and 
through its different branches established in the principal towns of 
the country had contributed to the awakening of economic activi- 
ties; the ground had been thus prepared for the business*of banking 
and it was urgent to face the difficulties arising from the operations 
of other banks of issue, with a view to their settlement. 

In 1897, the moment arrived to put order in the banking trade 
and a law was enacted by the government, with the necessary au- 
thority from Congress, and accepted by the National Bank, thereby 
forsaking its doubtful privileges. 

The other existing banks also submitted to the law (in different 
ways) and the whole system was thus founded, as far as possible, 
upon a homogeneous basis. 

The following statement of the principles which govern the law 
of 1897 will lead to its right understanding: 

(1) Plurality in the monopoly, that is to say: the authority for 
doing a certain set of well defined banking operations, granted not 
to one bank only, but to many chartered banks, to the exclusion of 
any other institution. 

(2) The banks must be operated under the form of limited 
companies duly organized in Mexico and subject to Mexican law. 
No foreign companies are authorized to do banking business per- 
taining to chartered banks. 

(3) Legislative regulations for the management of the banks: 
sound economic principles are thereby enforced, not only moraily 
and scientifically, but legally as well. _ 
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(4) Supervision by the state, the principal characteristics of 
which are the obligation of rendering certain statements intended 
for publication, and the submission to the intervention of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, acting as Comptroller of the Currency, by 
means of special delegates. 

(5) The above regulations refer only to chartered banks, which 
are: 

(a) Banks of issue, especially authorized to issue bank notes. 
No other banks, nor institutions, companies or individuals can make 
issues of this kind. 

(b) Mortgage banks, the special feature of which is the issuing 
of mortgage bonds. 

(c) Promotion banks, authorized to issue cash bonds. 

Deposit banks, savings banks, trust companies and other bank- 
ing institutions can be freely established without requiring any 
charter or previous authorization, be they Mexican or foreign. Fol- 
lowing are the limitations concerning the institutions just referred 
to: 

(1) They cannot issue banknotes nor establish in the country 
any branch or office for the redemption of notes issued abroad. 

(2) They cannot use the word “bank” in designating them- 
selves, except in the case of foreign banks, provided they are pre- 
viously authorized by the Treasury Department. 

(3) They are not subject to any special supervision from the 
government. 

(4) They do not enjoy the reductions in taxation granted to 
the chartered banks. 

Later on, a law was enacted, regulating the bonded warehouses, 
which are practically assimilated to credit institutions. 

Under the law of 1897 about thirty-four banking institutions 
have been established, to wit: twenty-five banks of issue, three mort- 
gage banks and six promotion banks. 

We will now proceed to survey the field of operations of said 
banks as regards the most salient features. 


Issue banks are authorized to issue bank notes, to accept de- 


posits at sight and on term, and to make the investment of their 
capital and other funds in public securities and short-time loans. 
As for notes, the issue may never exceed tliree times the face 
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value of the bank’s stock, nor be superior to twice the amount of 
cash, less the total amount of the deposits payable at call. 

Let us see how the Mexican issue banks have obeyed the legal 
ruling and, thereby, ascertain what is the guarantee in specie for 
their outstanding notes. 

According to the official statements concerning issue banks, 
their cash holdings amounted in June 30, 1910, to &9,059,802.45 
pesos (a peso being practically equal to fifty cents, American gold). 
This sum was represented by the following various species of cur- 
rency: 


5,705,834.83 

Total amount of cash holdings.............. 89,059,802.45 


As has been seen, in the above total the amount of gold coined 
and in bullion represents about five-eights, and silver about three- 
eights. These figures are very interesting as, besides showing be- 
yond a doubt the soundness of the guarantee which stands behind 
the banknotes, they afford the assurance that the latter can be re- 
deemed in gold, and this assurance is one of the strongest founda- 
tions for the stability of exchange. 

Banks are permitted to put in circulation notes for twice the 
value of their cash holdings. Using the above figures we would 
have: 


Twice the amount of cash holdings..... ..e.ee. Pesos 178,119,604.90 
Less the amount of deposits on demand ........ 67,826,271.91 
Authorized circulation 110,293,332.99 


Now, the notes outstanding on said date (June 30th) amounted 
to pesos 112,160,663.00, this sum being about two millions greater 
than the authorized circulation. The reason of this difference is 
that the National Bank and the Nuevo Leon Bank, as we have said 
before, are not exactly subject to the prescriptions of the law and 
can issue notes for three times their cash holdings. Besides, the 
National and the London Bank are not obliged by their charters to 
hold a special reserve against their call deposits, and they only have 
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the reserve suggested by their own prudence, which is not always 
exactly fifty per cent of the deposits. Nevertheless, the metallic 


guarantee of our banks of issue is a very strong one. 


For a full understanding of our system we must remark: 

(1) Our system is that of “banking on assets,” founded upon 
the “banking principle,” being thus a very elastic one. 

(2) This elasticity is increased by the fact that our notes are 
guaranteed by reserve funds in cash. It will be easy to see that we 
have not confused banking credit with public credit, and should a 
crisis occur in either, it does not follow that the other would of 
necessity experience a contraction. 

(3) Metallic reserves are required, not only for the protection 
of the banknotes, but for that of the call deposits as well, as the 
danger for the public is the same, and perhaps greater in the case 
of the latter than in that of the former. 

Under these wise principles business has grown, as can he 
seen from the following comparative statement of circulation: 


Banknotes outstanding. Cash holdings. 

38,497, 307.00 43,350,048.75 

46,47 1,050.75 34,819,723.93 

50,247,355.25 39,808,883.43 

62,657,714.50 53,107,604.67 

1902 7 2,890,235.50 53,147,288.30 
1903 88, 204,218.50 51,260,539.13 
83,540,440.00 56,245,838.69 

82,995,576.50 70,087,706.10 

80,659.57 1.00 64,910,541.18 

Q2,221,477.00.... 84,352,541.92 

112,160,663.00 . 80,050,802.45 


The law does not consider the redemption of notes and the 
payment of deposits sufficiently assured by the possession only of 
cash reserves, and prescribes that the funds of the banks shall be 
invested in such a manner as to enable them to turn their invest- 
ments into ready money at any time it becomes necessary. As we 
cannot go very deeply into this matter, we shall confine our exami- 
nation to the principal regulations enacted with a view to reducing 
to a minimum the danger of defalcation. 
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(1) To lend money upon a mortgage, except when the credit 
of the signers of obligations held by the bank is impaired, or when 
the Treasury Department gives its express consent. 


(2) To make loans or to discount or negotiate notes or other 
paper running for more than six months. 


(3) To discount notes or other commercial paper not guaran- 
teed by at least two signatures of acknowledged solvency or by 
collateral security. 


(4) To accept uncovered bills of exchange or drafts and to 
open credit accounts that cannot be closed at the bank’s pleasure. 

(5) To allow any single person or corporation to become in- 
debted to them, either directly, indirectly or jointly, for amounts 
which, in the aggregate, exceed ten per cent of the paid-up capital 
of the bank. 

(6) To acquire real estate, except such as is necessary for the 
carrying on of the business of the bank, etc. 

These regulations have the very important effect of allowing 
banks to be provided with specie when needed to meet their obli- 
gations to the public. In case of a run on the bank or of a contrac-. 
tion of business, the nature of the assets will allow them to redis- 
count their bills, securities, etc., and thus to face the difficulty. We 
must say that in the history of Mexican banks of issue, and under 
the law of 1897, there has never been a run on any bank, and up to 
this writing, the circulation of banknotes has always been facilitated, 
in spite of their not being legal tender, by the high confidence be- | 
stowed upon them by the public; their redemption has invariably 
been effected without the least delay or difficulty, even in cases in 
which the public might have been distrustful. Our monetary sys- — 
tem, which practically excludes the exportation of coined gold in the 
case of an adverse commercial balance, is not without influence in. 
these facts. 

As far as the true constitution of the assets can be known, it — 
may be stated that the total of the reserve funds in cash, and of the 
assets readily realizable, exceeds the liabilities involving a public 
interest. The following figures will prove the last assertion: 


ASSETS, 
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- Loans, securities and bills readily realizable: 


Discounted bills 13,805,913.07 
71,191,020.89 

41,245,500.02 

Loans in current account 90, 385,914.89 


361,580, 186.91 


(Only those involving a public interest.) id 


Deposits on call Pesos 67,826,271.91 
Deposits at term 58,026,027.36 
Banknotes outstanding 112, 160,663.00 
Sundry creditors 45,97 1,6088.52 


283,984,050.79 


The comparison between these two totals is evidence of the 
sound condition of the Mexican banks of issue. 

The stock of these banks amounts to pesos 118,800,000.00 and 
their reserve funds, comprising those created by law and _ those 
created by the foresight of the banks amount to pesos 52,567,536.08. 


Mortgage banks have not developed in the same manner as 
issue banks. We have but two institutions of this kind, and a third 
one will be established very soon. The first two do their busi- 
ness in the city of Mexico, and through branches, in all the country ; 
the third will carry on banking in the State of Sonora. 

The principal business of mortgage banks is the issue of bonds 
running for a long time, redeemable out of a special sinking fund 
twice a year, under the system of annuities and bearing interest 
payable semi-annually. The proceeds of the sale of these bonds 
must be devoted to the making of mortgage loans. 

Special regulations are contained in the law, for the purpose of 
giving all security to the redemption of the bonds. Thus, the total 
amount of the bonds may never exceed the total of mortgage loans ; 
the latter to be made under strictly fixed conditions in order to 
afford at any time a sound guarantee to the bondholders. 

Banks of this kind do not enjoy any practical monriopoly, neither 
in the nature of their investments (everybody being entitled to lend 
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money on mortgage) nor in the issuing of bonds, as all the limited 
companies, and specially the railroad companies, are authorized to 
issue mortgage bonds. 

Such securities, as far as our banks are concerned, have proved 
to be an excellent investment for foreign capitalists, as the greatest 
part of the issues are owned by them. 

The issue of bonds amounted on June 30, 1910, to pesos 44,904,- 
600.00 and have increased since then. ‘The mortgage loans totaled 
pesos 46,872,918.47. 

The prospect of these banks is a very bright one, as they can 


issue bonds for twenty times their paid up capital: as this amounts 
to pesos 10,000,000.00, they can carry their business to pesos 200,- 
000,000.00 even without any increase of their stock. 


We give the name of promotion banks to certain institutions 
specially intended by the law to impart their help to agriculture, 
‘mining and manufacturing, by means of loans guaranteed according 
to a peculiar system which partakes of the mortgage and the pledge. 

Promotion banks are authorized to issue cash bonds running 
from six months to three years; these bonds were created to afford 
opportunities for the investment of savings not yet intended for a 
definitive destination. 

Unfortunately this kind of bank has not made great progress, 
perhaps owing to the influence of traditional causes closely linked 
to the solution of the very difficult question of agrarian credit. 

The issue of bonds has only heen made by one of these banks 
and in such a small amount that 1. is not worth while to mention 
it. The loans to cultivators or miners are practically of small im- 
portance. Two of these banks are in an unsatisfactory condition, 
doing but little business with correspondingly small profits. The 
other four, though in a thriving condition, are not properly promo- 
tion banks, as they do not carry on to a full extent the special busi- 
ness of this kind of institution; they are, rather, banking houses, 
doing a deposit, loan and exchange business, and financing other 
enterprises. 

The most important promotion bank is the Mexican Central 
Bank, the individuality of which in our banking world will be set 
forth in the next and final chapter of this paper. 

To bring this matter to an end we will state that the aggregate 
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of the promotion banks’ stock amounts to pesos 47,800,000.00, their 
cash bonds to pesos 4,893,200.00; their loans for agricultural pur- 
poses to pesos 2,174,794.29, and their deposits to pesos 26,379,872.39. 


The National Bank of Mexico—a bank of issue—and the Mex- 
ican Central Bank—a promotion bank—have a place of their own in 
our banking system. 

The former is, for its capital, the importance of its notes out- 
standing and the bulk of its business, our principal banking institu- 
tion. It has branches and agencies in all the capitals of the differ- 
ent states of the republic and covers the whole territory with its 
operations. Historically, it is the pioneer bank in Mexico and has 
educated all the country to the use of credit. Its relations with 
the government are of a very intimate character. It is entrusted 
with the payment of the different debts of the nation; it acts as a 
depository of the public funds; it concentrates the proceeds from 
the custom houses and other fiscal offices. Besides, it is a great re- 
discount bank which takes over the paper of the other banks when 
they are in need of money to meet their obligations. 

The Mexican Central Bank is the most important of the pro- 
motion banks; but occupies a special position like a hyphen between 
all the issue banks established outside of the city of Mexico. It 
concentrates the notes of these banks and performs the services of 
a clearing house for them by exchanging their notes in the federal 
capital; it is verily a central bank as it acts as a regulator of all the 
issue banks of the different states of the republic. It has, besides, 
obligated itself to support in different ways the before mentioned 
banks in case of difficulty. In short, the Mexican Central Bank is, 
in many of its features, a result of the co-operation between the issue 
banks. 

Such is the Mexican banking system, which may be concisely 
defined by saying that it is a plural system of privileged institutions 
under government inspection, whose business is regulated by the 


operation of two greater banks. 
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THE WAY TO ATTAIN AND MAINTAIN MONETARY 
REFORM IN LATIN-AMERICA 


By Cuarces A. Conant, 
Former Commissioner on the Coinage of the Philippine Islands, New York. 


For many years the names of certain countries of Latin-— 
America were synonymous in the public mind with paper inflation 
and dubious finances. This stigma the more progressive countries 
have in recent years been rapidly casting off. They have in some 
cases, where they had been saddled with debt without receiving an 
adequate return, made equitable readjustments, as in the cases of 
Santo Domingo, Honduras, and Costa Rica. They have in other 
cases raised their credit to the point where their securities sell nearly 
on a parity with those of leading European countries, as in the 
cases of Brazil and the Argentine Republic. 

The reform of the fiscal affairs of a government which has 
been in difficulties is perhaps a wise preliminary to reform in the 
monetary system; but in a sense the monetary reform transcends 
in importance the fiscal reform. Fiscal reform means the restoration 
of a favorable balance to the budget and the prompt payment of 


. . # 
interest on public obligations. Monetary reform reaches deeper 


into the heart of commercial affairs, because it alone makes possible _ 
the free interchange of products and the investment of foreign 
capital upon a basis which ensures its permanency in gold value. 
Capital shrinks from a country without a monetary standard 
based upon gold, because both the principal and the dividends to be 
remitted to gold countries may shrink radically in gold value with 
the depreciation of the local currency. On the other hand, a coun- 
try whose currency system is based upon the gold standard is able 
not only to attract capital for permanent investment, but also its 
share of the great circulating loan fund which is available for equal- 
izing rates for money and meeting unexpected demands by its free 
movement between the financial centers. It was pointed out in the 
report of the Commission on International Exchange, when Mexico 
was still on the silver basis, that Mexican bankers had sufficient 
credit to borrow money in Paris, Berlin or Brussels in large amounts 
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and make seven, eight, or ten per cent on the investment, but did 
not dare to do so, because if it was loaned on short-time and they 
were called on to repay it, the fluctuations in the gold value of the 
silver currency might more than wipe out all their profit. 

The importance of offering inducements for the inflow of for- 
eign capital has evidently been obtaining recognition in recent years 
in Latin-America and is bringing about measures to restore the cur- 
rency to a gold basis in those countries which have been increasing 
their production of goods for export and thereby strengthening their 
credit position abroad. Steps towards monetary reform have been 
taken within the past fifteen years by the Argentine Republic, Brazil, 
Peru, Ecuador, Bolivia, and other countries. 

It will not be disputed that, in the effort to return to a sound 
monetary system in any of these countries, it is of the highest impor- 
tance that the method chosen should be, if possible, the most economi- 
cal, the most certain to maintain permanently the gold standard, and 
the most likely to afford a supply of currency adequate for local 
needs. The question naturally presents itself whether the methods 
which are being pursued or considered are the best for the accom- 
plishment of these purposes. If they are not, why not? And, also, 
if there are better methods, what are those methods? 

The science of maintaining an adequate stock of currency upon 
principles at once economical and safe has been until recently in its 
infancy. It was enough for early economists of the school of Ri- 
cardo, that a currency consisting of gold coin ensured the full 
intrinsic value of the national circulation, and afforded the means 
of maintaining stable exchange. Much has been learned in currency 
matters within the last few decades, especially in regard to the 
regulation of foreign exchange. Most of the monetary systems 
created since 1890 have depended in some degree, as in the case of 
sritish India, the Philippines, Mexico, Russia, and Austria-Hungary, 
upon the control of the market for exchange. In this field expe- 
rience has developed what is substantially a new monetary system, 
known as the gold exchange standard. 

What is this gold exchange standard, which was adopted by the 
Congress of the United States for the Philippine Islands and was 
made the foundation of Finance Minister Limantour’s reform of the 
monetary system in Mexico? It may be briefly defined thus: 

18ee the author's “Principles of Money and Banking,” Vol. I, p. 353. 
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The maintenance of silver coins at parity with gold, without 
reference to their bullion value, by restriction of the quantity to the 
requirements of local trade and by the sale of bills of exchange on 
exchange funds deposited abroad, at legal gold parity, plus such 
legitimate charges for exchange as prevail between gold countries. 

Wherein,does this system differ from the simple gold standard? 
And wherein is it more suitable for the undeveloped countries? 

The difference between the exchange standard and the simple 
gold standard is the extension of the banking principle to the foreign 
exchanges. Under the exchange system the gold which is needed 
for settling foreign balances is kept in foreign financial centers 
instead of at home and a “gold export” or “gold import” movement 
is accomplished by the transfer of drafts instead of boxing up and 
shipping physical gold. From this system flow important economic 
advantages, beyond the mere economy in freight and express charges, 
which can perhaps be better brought out by a study of recent mone- 
tary history than by stating them in abstract form. 

Among the South American countries which have taken steps 
towards the restoration of stability to their monetary systems within 
the past dozen years, have been Brazil and the Argentine Republic. 
These countries have been especially fortunate in the volume and 
value of the exports of their principal products,—coffee, sugar, wheat 
and hides. This has enabled them to draw gold in large amounts 
from Europe and North America. Under the monetary system 
which has prevailed for several years in these two countries, the 
gold has been accepted by the conversion funds in exchange for 
paper at a fixed rate of exchange. Up to a very recent date, gold 
has not been freely paid by the conversion offices for the redemp- 
tion of paper. The value of the paper has been maintained by the 
fact that the accretions to existing issues have been covered fully by 
gold, and the need for this additional currency has been indicated 
by the willingness to buy it with gold, 

From this standpoint, of the demand for currency, it might be 
said that even the paper which was not covered by gold, issued 
prior to the creation of the conversion funds, also represented just 
the amount of currency which the country was then able to employ 
in its exchanges, when taken at the gold value to which it had been 
reduced in use. In the case of over-issues of irredeemable paper, 
there is usually a tendency, others things being equal, for the gold 
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value of the paper to fall in the ratio of its excess above the amount 
of gold currency required for doing business.” 

Among the factors which cause a variation from this ratio are 
the degree of credit in which the paper is held from time to time, 
the fluctuations caused by the demands for foreign exchange, and 
the possibility of ultimate redemption at any given rate. In the 
case of the Argentine Republic, the value of 44 gold centavos for 
100 paper centavos, which was adopted as the gold value of new 
paper to be issued by the conversion office, was about the value of 
the paper at the time hen the fund was established, and may, ac- 
cording to the above rule, be considered as representing, at its gold 
value, the amount of currency then demanded by the business of the 
country. 

Now that gold is to be paid in these countries for paper, ap- 
parently without premium or other restraint upon its issue, it be- 
comes an interesting problem whether difficulties will arise in keeping 
gold in the country. The merit of the system of a pure gold cur- 
rency is that it leaves unhampered to the conflict of individual initi- 
ative throughout the world the movement of gold and credit. The 
tendency of such a system is to send gold to those communities 
which, by reason of their wealth, have the largest surplus available 
for investment in a metallic currency and have the most frequent 
use for gold. Unfortunately for the countries of less financial power, 
the tendency of this free play of economic forces is to draw. gold 
away from them to those countries which are economically stronger. 
This fact has been demonstrated repeatedly in monetary experience 
and has extended to the further application, that any currency, 
whether of coin or paper, issued by a governing country, when put 
in circulation in a dependency, tends to return to the mother country 
and denude the dependency of an adequate supply of monetary signs. 

The operation of this principle, of the drainage of gold, has been 
witnessed not only in the case of countries essentially poor, but even 
in those of large resources where a country of stronger resources 
has possessed the same monetary system. This has been the history 
of the Latin Monetary Union, where the coins of each country have 

*Thus in Brazil, the 297,800,000 milreis in paper in circulation in 1890 was 
worth more in gold than the 788,364,000 milreis which had been forced into circu- 


lation in 1898. Vide the present writer’s “History of Modern Banks of Issue,” 
Fourth Edition, p. 501. 
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common currency in the others. This has facilitated such a steady 
drainage, first of gold and ultimately of silver, from Belgium and 
Switzerland into France, that it has been repeatedly urged by re- 
sponsible economists that Belgium and Switzerland should withdraw 
from the Latin Union and establish each for herself a currency 
which should be to some degree under her own control and not sub- 
ject to free exportation by individuals for an insignificant profit and 
independent of the legitimate demands for exchange. In the case 
of Brazil and the Argentine Republic, one of the factors which has 


drained Belgium and Switzerland of their gold will be lacking,—uni- 
formity of the currency with that which circulates in other countries. 
The Argentine Republic acted wisely, from this point of view, in re- 
jecting the proposal to adopt a unit of the same value as the franc, 


which might have led to the draining away of her gold coins to 


France and other countries of the Latin Union. 


The reason for the disappearance of gold from countries which 


are not the centers of exchanges is found in the principle of economic 
selection, otherwise described as the law of marginal utility. To the 
individual desiring foreign products, gold in his hands is the most 
convenient means of obtaining them. He parts with gold because 
his need for it is less intensive than for the goods, but in so doing he 
deprives the community of metallic currency. So long as the control 
of the supply of metallic currency, therefore, is left in such com- 
munities to the play of individual initiative, gold tends to disappear. 

It is at this point that the advantages of the exchange standard 
reveal themselves. The government has the same interest and 


economic sanction for taking measures to maintain a local currency, 
adequate to the needs of the country, which it has for doing other 
things, like the provision of water supply and sewerage, which are 


not sufficiently the interest of a single individual to insure their 
being done by him, but which are of essential value to the com- 


munity as a whole. Upon the individual trader there is no respon- 
sibility, except his own convenience, to contribute a share of his 
capital sufficient to afford an adequate circulating medium for the 
country; but the government, viewing broadly the need for such a 
medium for the promotion of mercantile exchanges and the develop- 
ment of the natural resources of the country, may justly decide to 


devote a certain portion of the national capital to the maintenance of 


a sound and suitable currency. 
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In the ideal financial world, gold should be permitted to move 
freely from one country to the other with the smallest possible ob- 
stacles except those set up by changes in the rate of discount. It 
has come to be recognized, however, in recent years, as the result 
of the experience of British India, Chile and other countries, that the 
obstacles of a variation in monetary units and in legal tender laws, 


and restraints upon the free delivery of gold for export may con- 


tribute their share in checking the adverse current of the foreign ex- 
changes, without violating sound economic principles. The protec- 
tion afforded by the exchange standard to the monetary system is 
indeed only a variation and extension of those methods of foresight, 
management of the discount rate, and accumulation of foreign bills 
which are now recognized everywhere as the legitimate weapons of 
the central bank of issue, charged by law or financial public opinion 
with the function of safeguarding the national credit. 

The principles of the gold exchange standard have been in 
operation in British India since about 1899; in Peru since 1901; in 
the Philippine Islands since 1903; in Panama since 1904; and in 
Mexico since 1905. Such dangers as were feared at first in its 
operation have been met and overcome or have been proved to be 
mythical. The supreme test of the system took place in British India 
as the result of the crop failures of the spring of 1908, which de- 
prived the country to a large degree of the means of meeting its 
foreign obligations by the sale of bills against the exportation of its 
products. The result of this test.was that the reserve fund of about 
$90,000,000 held in London for the protection of $600,000,000 in 
Indian currency was reduced about one-half by the sale of drafts in 
India upon this fund. The silver coins paid for these drafts were 
locked up in the Indian Treasury until the time came for the revival 
of Indian agriculture and trade and the demand for an increase in 
the circulation. This demand was met by renewed sales in London 
of drafts on the Indian Treasury, which drafts were paid off in India 
in the local currency, which was thus restored to active local use. 

The principle of the gold exchange standard is the same which 
has governed banking operations during the past century,—the ex- 
istence of an adequate reserve in gold or gold credits to maintain 
a credit circulation. One of the important questions which was 
put to the test in this experiment in British India was how far an 
adverse balance of foreign trade or other unfavorable circumstances 
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may reasonably be expected to go in their demands upon the ex- 
change fund. The mathematical answer in this case was the ratio 
of $50,000,000 to $600,000,000, or about eight per cent. Obviously a 
country will not part with all its currency in order to meet obliga- 
tions abroad, even if there are no obstacles in exchange rates to check 
the free flow of coin; and much less is it likely to do so if such ob- 
stacles exist. The suggestion that demands upon the exchange funds 
could reach such a limit, or the half of it, is parallel with that of 
the novice, without knowledge of banking history, who enquires what 
would happen to a bank if all its depositors should demand currency 
for their deposits on the same day. Experience rather than abstract 
possibilities has determined the attitude of the financial world 
towards these questions. In the case of a token currency of silver, 
however, diffused over an entire community, the position is much 
stronger than in the case of a single bank, with a circulation largely 
local and subject to the possibilities of sudden distrust. It is not 
merely that the national currency commands greater confidence, but 
that it constitutes the sole medium of exchange. Even if depreciated, | 
experience has shown that a currency will continue to be employed . 
for the necessary transactions of daily life, while in the case of a 


single bank it might be conceivable that all its circulating notes could — 
be withdrawn from circulation without impairing to any noticeable 
degree the means of exchange in other forms of currency at the com- 


mand of the community. 

Thus there has been evolved the principle that the demands upon 
an exchange fund arising from the transfer of capital, adverse ex- 
changes, or even distrust, are limited to a small proportion of the 
total volume of the currency of the country. The experience of 

3ritish India in 1908, when the contraction which was expressed in 
the demand for exchange on London amounted to about eight per 
cent of the estimated total circulation of the country, may not be the 
ultimate limit of possible demands upon a reserve fund in case of 
financial calamity,—indeed there is no means of fixing an arbitrary 
limit. That test was a very severe one, however, and took place in 
a country where the token coinage had been accumulating for gen- 
erations to an amount which could not even be accurately ascer- 
tained. In any such test in a country which deliberately adopts the 
exchange standard hereafter, a reserve will be created in advance 
adequate to meet probable demands as determined by statistics ap- 
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proximately accurate of the amount of coins issued, the amount 
exported or consumed in the arts, andthe amount actually in banks 
or in circulation at any given moment. The statistical problem will 
be comparatively simple, except in the case of ignorant hoarding of 
the coins, because the difference between their face value and their 
bullion value will prevent any considerable consumption in the arts or 
exportation as bullion. If hoarding occurs in spite of the credit 
element in the value of the coins, it will only reduce by its gross 
amount the net circulation to be protected by the gold exchange 
fund. 

No burden of permanent indebtedness or of annual interest 
payments is required for launching and maintaining the gold ex- 
change standard. If conducted purely as a government operation, 
as was the case in the Philippine Islands, a temporary advance of 
funds is necessary for purchasing and carrying the silver bullion 
until it is converted into coin and put in circulation. When once in 
circulation, however, the amount expended for bullion would be 
reimbursed by the new coins and a profit of from 30 to 40 per cent 
of the face value of the coins would remain to be covered into the 
gold reserve. In other words, the coin would pay for itself in much 
the same manner as the minting of gold under free coinage. The 
difference would be that in the case of the silver coins issued under 
the exchange standard, their deficiency in intrinsic value would be 
made up by the seigniorage profit, which would be set aside as a 
gold reserve. 

If the transaction were entrusted to bankers willing to make 
the preliminary advances for the purchase of bullion and to assume 
all the expenses of coinage and expert services necessary to put the 
system in operation, the bankers could be compensated by an equi- 
table division of profits between the government and themselves, 
without reducing the gold reserve below the point of safety. In- 
deed, in the case of a comparatively small country, if the bankers 
themselves were the custodians of the reserve, they would un- 


doubtedly be able and willing to take any necessary steps to main- 
tain parity in case of unusual drafts upon the reserve fund, so long 
as the government concerned was performing its part in good faith 
and was maintaining civil order. 
Inter armis silent leges. The gold exchange standard, in case 
of an upheaval which wrecked the finances of a country, would not 
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operate very differently from any other form of currency. If the 
currency of a country under such conditions were gold coin, it would 
be exported or hoarded. If it were paper, it would drop to unknown 
depths. If parity could not be maintained under the exchange 
standard, the coins would tend to fall to their bullion value in silver.* 


Undesirable as such a consummation would be, it would be much 
better than the unfathomable depth to which a paper pata 


would fall. 
It is not necessary here to enter in detail into the processes by 


which a new coinage based upon the exchange standard would be 


put in circulation. If the government were redeeming depreciated 


paper at a fixed rate, the new coins would be exchanged for the 
paper at their gold value. If the existing currency of the country 


consisted of foreign coin or paper, for which the government was 


not responsible, such currency when received for public dues would — 
be disposed of to the best advantage through the banks and the 


foreign exchanges and the new currency would be disbursed for 
the obligations of the state. In either of these cases, if c nahdecsie 
amounts of the old currency were in the keeping of the banks, they 
would be permitted to exchange the old for the new on equitable | 
terms or would be left free to export the foreign currency and to— 
substitute in their reserves the new currency obtained through the 
sale of foreign bills against such exportations. 

The process of transition is always one of the most delicate phases — 


of the introduction of a new currency. It is because of the intrica-— 


cies of the problem that the co-operation of the banks would be — 


preferable in most cases to direct action by the government. All” 


these problems, however, would be solved with equity and with 


comparatively little disturbance to business if the matter were en- 


trusted to a strong bank which sought the services of competent ex-| 


perts. Within a very short period the transition was accomplished 


in the Philippines and in Mexico, without serious disturbance to— 


business or to existing standards of wages and prices, and in both 


countries the system has been operated with such success, that a 


"That they would not inevite>ly fall to this point is demonstrated by the pres-. 
ent status of the Spanish silver coinage, which has an exchange value above 90, 
while the bullion value of the coins is below 50. Two factors contribute to this 
result,—the limited quantity of the coins and the possibility of the resumption of. 
gold payments,—apart from intrinsic bullion value, which fixes for any given 
moment the minimum below which the exchange value of the coins cannot fall. 
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J. re surplus has been earned for the gold reserve fund from the 
sale of drafts and from interest on the deposit of the fund in foreign 
financial centers. 

In both countries, while an ample local currency remains always 
in circulation, it responds in substantially the same automatic man- 
ner as a currency of gold and bank-notes to the changes in the de- 
mand for circulating capital and the movement of the foreign ex- 
changes. This it does through the sale of drafts upon gold funds 
abroad and the temporary retirement of the currency thus employed, 
until it shall be called into use again by a counter-movement of the 
exchanges. In both countries the soundness and exchangeability of 


the currency is never called in question, and at the height of ‘panic 


in New York in 1907 international bankers availed themselves of 
the financial tranquillity existing at Manila, to transfer funds to the 
beleaguered metropolis through the automatic working of the ex- 
change fund, in order to mitigate the currency famine which had 
caused suspension of currency payments under the defective mone- 
tary system of North America. 
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Ls. 
EPTIONS OF TRADE WITH LATIN- 
AMERICA 


Editor of “How to Export;” Vice-President Latin-American Chamber of 
Commerce; Publisher of the Spanish periodicals “America” and “Ingenieria.” 


_ Generalities on commercial subjects are deceptive. Much of 


the popular misunderstanding of our Latin neighbors grows out of 
the inclusive title which for convenience we are accustomed to apply 
to the twenty republics which occupy the rest of our continent. 

The name is applied to a territory so vast and a range of condi- 
tions and populations so varied that its extremes have absolutely 
nothing in common. And one of the most general of our American 
delusions on the subject grows out of the very natural inference 
that Latin-America stands for certain definite, concrete and in- 
variable elements. 

This, and a host of other forms of ignorance are so easily cor- 
rected by reference to readily accessible facts that scant attention 
should be devoted to them in such a paper as this. That Latin- 
America includes countries of all sorts and conditions, climates 
ranging from the very hottest tropics to the frigid antarctic zone,— 
with a corresponding variety of products,—populations of totally 
distinct origin, speech, habits, needs and ambitions, is visible in 
every school geography, and it should be no part of such a dis- 
quisition as this to mention such facts. And although errors arising 
from ignorance of these truths are still the commonest and most dam- 
aging of all the host of misconceptions which militate against our 
commercial progress in Latin-America, there can be no question as 
to the rapidity with which they are disappearing with the advent 
of a vital and yeneral need for the patronage of our southern 
neighbors. 

This common error should, however, be corrected first of all. 
Hayti and Chile have absolutely not a single point in common savé 
religion, and scarcely can be said to share even that. Brazil and 
Bolivia, though neighboring countries, differ radically in race, cli- 
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4 
mate, products, speech, and all other important features, and Ar- | j 
gentina, while differing almost as vitally from Bolivia is quite as ) 
different from Chile and Brazil, its other neighbors. Obviously, a be 
the very general tendency to make no distinction whatever between 4 4 
these widely different constituent elements, exercises a decidedly . 
unfavorable effect upon the careless attempt to win their patronage. — ; 
And there is no easy, general means of setting the matter plain, for 
the reason that in different lines of business the division of the ter- 
ritory and the alteration of the methods by which it is to be ap- 
proached successfully, will vary as widely as the lines of business 
or as the countries themselves. For example, Argentina and Chile 
are very similar so far as their requirements in clothing are con-_ 
cerned, since the tastes and means of their populations and the de- 
mands of their climates are nearly identical. Yet as fields for the 
sale of mining machinery, they are very far apart, Chile offering an 
excellent and highly developed market, and Argentina holding forth — 
almost no prospect at all. 

Such errors as this, however, are matters of ignorance, errors 
of general information, of premise. Their correction requires only 
the rudimentary investigation which can be made by any business 
man without other facilities than an atlas. This paper cannot con- 
cern itself with the manifold details by which a clear, accurate 
knowledge of the varied conditions obtaining in this territory can — 
be gained. It must be limited to the more involved misconceptions 
which grow out of faulty logic rather than insufficient knowledge, © 
whose correction is a matter for careful thought, rather than super-_ 
ficial investigation. 

Commonest of all such delusions affecting our commerce with 
Latin-America is the very deeply rooted and nearly universal belief 


that Europe is a preferable field for export effort. This error has 
a solid foundation in truth. Until one year ago Europe was un- 


questionably our best foreign customer. But until one year ago the 


major portion of our exports had consisted of raw products, grains, 


meats, textiles, crude metals, rough timber, etc., which naturally 
found their logical market in the crowded manufacturing countries 
of Europe, where such products have been items of imports for from 
fifty years to a century or more. Very reasonably we considered 
Europe as our best export market. So long as we were primarily 
a nation of farmers, no other territory could offer xs a fraction of 
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the inducements held forth by the hungry, overcrowded manufac- 
turing cities of England and the continent. 

But in the year 1910, for the first time, our exports of manu- 
factured goods exceeded our foreign sales of raw products. The > 
former showed a consistent and heavy increase for a number of | 
years back. The latter displayed a slight but consistent decline 
during the same period. We are no longer a farming nation, save ~ 
for our own needs. Our surplus, for export, will hereafter tend 
steadily toward the more involved types of manufactured goods . 
which leave us the maximum number of profits and bring us the 
maximum price abroad. 

But with a surplus of manufactures to sell abroad, it by no 
means follows that those who have been readiest to purchase our 
wheat and beef will be the first to make us offers on our machinery 
and cloth. On the contrary, we find ourselves in direct competition 
with these former customers of ours, and under the necessity of find-— 


ing a neutral market, where our merchandise shall have at least a 

fair field, without favor, which we can never expect to attain in 

these competing lands themselves. - 
Despite this obvious truth, and notwithstanding its self-evident — 


nature, comparatively few American business men have as yet re- 
alized it. It is quite commonly advanced, in serious commercial 
papers, that because England buys our wheat, it must be a logical 
market for our harvesting machines, whereas the precise contrary is — 
obviously true, the need for imported wheat being excellent prima | 
facie evidence of the scant requirement for harvesters. . 

This, like all generalities, is of course deceptive. It is true only 
in the main and in the majority of cases, with a vast number of more 
or less important exceptions. Europe still presents a splendid market 7 
for many manufactured lines, and Latin-America still purchases 
certain raw products. But in the main it may be stated categorically, 
that our manufactures will find their best acceptance in non-manu- 
facturing, but wealthy, lands, such as Latin-America, and that we 
shall gradually be forced out of the protected markets of crowded 
manufacturing territory, such as Europe. 

Even the most notably successful lines of American manufac- 
ture, which have almost dominated the European market since their 
origin, prove this assertion rather than contradict it. Among these, — 
typewriting machines present perhaps the most striking example. In 
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this case, commercial conditions are vastly in favor of American 
export as opposed to local manufacture for the European markets. 
The American domestic market was by far the largest individual © 
field for such an innovation. Commercial tradition here had not 
solidified into the rigid prejudice which still exists in Europe, and the 
machine met a wide and ready acceptance in America which enabled 
its inventors to manufacture on the enormous scale which is most 
favorable to the economic production of such an article. Each 
individual European market was relatively small, and hampered, 
as well, by the ancient traditions of commerce which vigorously op- 
posed the innovation. European manufacturers, even with cheaper 
skilled labor, plenty of power, material and capital, and a tariff 
protection as well, saw scant incentive toward local competitive | 
manufacture, and the field was left almost entirely to Americans, | 
who spent enormous amounts of time and money in its development. yy 

In spite of the unfavorable conditions, a market was created | 
and enlarged. European branches began to show heavy profits 
instead of losses. But no sooner had this become manifest than the © 
European manufacturers entered the field, and, in spite of the ex-_ 
pensively acquired prestige of the American machines, speedily be- 
gan to command a considerable share of the local trade and even 
to compete for export. To-day in neutral as well as protected mar- 
kets German and French typewriters compete quite notably with the __ 
American machines. 

Opposed to the inevitable competition which successful export a 
of manufactured goods to Europe must invite, Latin-America pre- _ 
sents a field in which the possibility of local manufacture is so re- 
mote as to be quite outside of present consideration. Not only are— 
all the essential conditions for successful manufacture lacking in 
nearly all of the territory, but the incentive is absent as well, 
Latin-America draws its income from the production and export of 
a few agricultural products, certain precious metals, a few textiles — 
and a relatively insignificant amount of hard woods. Its principal 
sources of revenue lie in rubber and chocolate and coffee, aside 
from the grain and beef of Argentina and Uruguay and the nitrates 
of Chile. And rubber and chocolate are nearly unique in two re- — 
spects. First, their price has almost no relation to their cost of a 
production, the demand being far in excess of the supply, and sec- 
ond, their production does not exhaust the soil, but can be continued 
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indefinitely, with little attention, without fertilizer, and with prac- 
tically no skilled labor or machinery. Under such conditions, even 
an increasing population can scarcely bring about the establishment 
of the less profitable manufacturing industries, for which the larger 
portions of the territory are, be it remembered, topographically and 
climatically unfitted, and which require capital, skilled labor and 
close attention both to production and to sales. In brief, Latin- 


America, is in the main so suited to the primitive industries and 
enjoys such an immense return from those industries, that it 1s 
almost inconceivable that manufacturing pursuits will ever materially 
command the energy and resources of the Latin-American peoples. 

With a foreign commerce of considerably more than two 
billions a year, affecting only thirty or forty millions of population, 
at the most, Latin-America is and must continue to be an ex- 
ceedingly wealthy, even luxurious, territory, demanding as necessi- 
ties all the adjuncts of a complex, modern civilization. 

To be sure, its present capacity in certain lines is much inferior 
to that of Europe. But it should always be borne in mind that its 
capacity must increase, without danger of local competition, while 
that of Europe will in all probability decrease, and suffer, moreover, 
from increasingly bitter local competition. 

It is peculiarly illustrative of our immature views on export, 
that precisely those who are most thoroughly imbued with the idea 
that Europe is our best market, should hold also to the diametrically 
opposite delusion, equally incorrect, that European competition 
shuts us out of such neutral markets as Latin-America, and even 
threatens our home market unless barred out by a steadily rising 
tariff wall. 

Like most of our errors regarding Latin-America, this delusion 
has a sound foundation in fact. There can be no question as to our 
inability to compete with European manufacturers in certain lines, 
providing price is the sole factor. And failure to take into account 
the significance of that proviso, as we have learned it in our home 
trade, constitutes the error. 

It would be regarded as laughavle folly should the aristocratic 
tailor to the wealthy clubman seek protection against the cheap 
competition of the humble dealer in cast-offs. The maker of the 
luxurious motor car does not complain of the ruinously cheap 
competition of the trolley and subway, and the makers of fine 
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watches find that the wide sale of cheap, machine-made timepieces 
aids rather than hinders the traffic in their goods. In a word, we 
have come to realize better than any other commercial people, that 
price is by no means the deciding factor in many, if not in the actual 
majority of lines. And this is exceedingly true of export. 

English, German, French, Belgian and Italian competition in 
certain lines would be impossible to meet were our arguments con- 
fined to prices. But on a basis of quality, convenience, economy, 
strength, efficiency, comfort, luxury or taste, competition is not only 
practicable but comparatively easy. To this there are certain ex- 
ceptions, as to every general assertion, but it is hard to mention a 
line in which we do not meet with at least a fair degree of success 
in any reasonably neutral market. 

The predominance of certain European nations in the Latin- 
American markets is due almost entirely to the fact that they began 
long ago to solicit that trade and to serve it with some degree of in- 
telligence. A recently published interview with Napoleon, during 
his brief sojourn in Elba, as related by an English hardware manu- 
facturer who visited the Emperor there, is _ illuminating, 
in this direction. It discloses the fact that just a century ago the 
English manufacturers had succeeded in forcing an entrance into the © 
closed market of the River Plate, then a dependency of Spain. And 
at that time they were not only distributing their goods free of all - 
charges, but were going to considerable expense to educate the 
colonials in their use and advantages. Here is the real reason for 
England’s present position in the Argentine market. It is not to 
be found in any other feature of English export methods, which, 
as a whole, are by no means so intelligent as we are led to believe 
by those pessimists who see no future for us in export, and par- 
ticularly little in export to Latin-America. 

European predominance, where it exists, is due very largely to 
priority, and in a relatively insignificant degree to lower prices, 
more intelligent methods, or better facilities. And European pre- 
dominance is by no means so extensive as it might appear, which is 
another misconception which merits individual attention. 

English sales to Brazil, for example, are much larger than ours, 
despite a certain degree of reciprocity in tariff arrangements which 
favors us. But on examining the nature of English exports to 
Brazil, it appears that more than the entire excess over our own 
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sales is made up of coal, coke, cinders, jute bags and cotton yarns! 
None of these is an item in our own exports, and none of them offers 
any great volume of profit to the seller. Quite frequently an ap- 
parently enormous difference between our sales and those of some 
European nation can be accounted for in the same manner—Spain, 
with her wines and grapes; France, with her wines, liqueurs and 
clothing; Italy, with macaroni and olive oil; Germany, with dye- 
stuffs and toys, all hold a large volume of trade without fear of 
competition, just as we ourselves hold the field in typewriters, 
phonographs, sewing machines and harvesters. 

The real advantage of European priority in the Latin-Amer- 
ican market lies in the more highly developed commercial machinery 
which this older commerce has called into being, and which has in 
turn served to enlarge and perpetuate that commerce. Shipping 
and mail facilities, international banking and mercantile corpora- 
tions, a closer mutual acquaintance and understanding, all of these 
things are creations of trade rather than creators of it. And this 
brings us to another very common illusion on the part of Americans, 
who frequently refrain from effort toward Latin-American trade 
because of the lack or inferiority of these adjuncts of commerce. 
Indeed, there are a number of very influential organizations en- 
gaged in endeavors to create this commercial machinery by treaty, 
by act of Congress or by private benefactions, with a view to placing 
our foreign trade efforts on a basis of equality with those of Europe. 

Honest endeavor of any sort is deserving of something better 
than ridicule, yet it is hard to refer to these misguided enthusiasts 
without a touch of sarcasm, at least. A bank, a steamer line, a com- 
mercial agency, are purely business institutions, and cannot exist 
properly on a basis of philanthropy. In plain language, a bank does 
not prosper if it must create the conditions by which it exists, a 
steamer line cannot show dividends if it must create a market for its 
cargo and a source for its return cargo. That we have not already 
built up such incidental institutions to export trade is due simply to 
the fact that until last year we were not actually engaged in export, 
for the main part, but were devoting the greater share of our ener- 
gies to the production of raw goods whose foreign sale was a matter 
of accident and not of design. The banks, steamship lines, credit 
facilities and similar conveniences which European exporters enjoy 
to-day are the outgrowth of their older export endeavor. We shall 
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have these, and better, before our export effort is as old as that of © 


Europe is to-day, but their origin and prosperity must of necessity — 
follow rather than precede the demand for their services. Greater 
New York prospers to-day because of its rapid transit systems, yet 
it would be self-evident folly to assert that had such a system been 
established fifty years ago, New York would have been able to use 
it economically and to profit by it. Instead of building up the city, 
the operation of such a system would assuredly have bankrupted it. 
The matter of credits, briefly mentioned above involves 
another misconception of wide and disastrous effect. Many 
American manufacturers absolutely abstain from entry into the 
Latin-American ficld because of an essentially incorrect impres- 
sion that success there requires protracted credits on unsafe grounds. 
Nothing could be further from the fact. Of our present very credit- 
able showing of sales to Latin-America,—of about one-eighth of 
that territory’s total imports,—it is conservative to state that more | 
than one-half are cash transactions, in which the manufacturer re-_ 
ceives his full payment before parting with his merchandise. No 
more definite rebuttal of the delusion of necessary credits could be 
desired. But it is quite true that long dealings with European 
houses, who, among customers of many years’ standing are willing 
to give liberal time accommodations, have led certain Latin-Amer- 
ican houses to ask for credits which would appear slightly longer 
than those commonly extended to the same class of trade in this 
country. But such cases are comparatively rare, and when they 
arise, it is usually entirely practicable to arrange some compromise 
mutually satisfactory. And the unwillingness of the American 
manufacturer to extend the credit is usually due less to his inability 
to meet the terms desired in point of time, than to his instinctive dis- 
trust of the honesty and solvency of his foreign customer. 
Naturally, no credit transaction can be considered advisable 
unless the buyer is able to present reasonable proofs of his worthi- 
ness. And the relative difficulty of securing information as to the re- 
sources of a Latin-American business house, inclines the American 
to distrust it. As a matter of fact, the level of business morality in 
all Latin-America is far higher than here at home. Fraudulent 
bankruptcy is nearly impossible, because of rigorous governmental 
inspection of books, and a record of business and bank failures 
throughout Latin-America would show so remarkably few instances 
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that no American would be willing to believe it. This somewhat 
theoretical statement is amply confirmed, moreover, by the ex- 
perience of those who have learned to extend credits to their Latin- 
American trade as readily as they oblige their domestic customers. 
Without exception the largest shippers of this class testify that their 
losses abroad from unwise credits are negligible compared with 
losses at home, figured proportionately and not on the aggregate 
business. 

A further incorrect impression exercising a deterrent influence 
on Americans who could profitably enter the Latin-American field, 
grows out of the anxiety of certain advocates of a ship subsidy. 
These persons strengthen their plea by belittling our present ship- 
ping facilities, until it is not remarkable that many Americans 
should believe that we have no facilities for the transfer of freight 
to Latin-American points. It is no more than the truth that our 
freights to these countries, as to all others, are carried almost 
entirely by the ships of foreign nations. We have not found marine 
carrying a profitable field for our capital and our energies and have 
left it to those who are willing to undertake more risk and labor for 
a smaller return than we can accept. But there has never been, nor 
can there ever be, any lack of carriers for all goods which we can 
sell abroad. The ocean carrier is not limited to any one course. He 
brings his ships wherever cargoes are to be found, and though local 


prices may occasionally rise slightly through unexpected increases 
in freights, there is not, there never has been, and there never can be, 
any definite shortage in the supply of carriers. This is a categorical 
denial of contrary statements, without other proof than the reader’s 
common sense. As for the relative merits of foreign and American 
merchant ships, that is a question which has nothing to do with 
Latin-America, and which need not enter into the present discussion. 

Such are the chief misconceptions of commerce with Latin- 
America. It is evident that no attempt has been made to treat 
specifically the host of minor errors which are far more common 
than correct views. As has been said, these minor mistakes arise 


from basic ignorance of easily discovered facts, from an imper- 
fect knowledge of history and geography which a brief return to 
the text-books of primary-school days would suffice to remove. And 
it is pleasant to chronicle the rapid diminution in these more ele- 
_ mentary and more harmful delusions, under the impetus of our new- 
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born need for a growing, profitable foreign outlet for manufactured 
goods. The day is not far distant when most Americans, instead 
of a very few, will realize that a Spanish catalogue in Hayti or Brazil 
is unproductive, that skates are not in demand in Venezuela or 
Cuba, that it is better to export flour to Brazil and harvesters to — 
Argentina than to seek outlets for both in both countries. We 
shall learn, too, to meet courtesy with courtesy, to study the Latin 
trend of thought, to observe our field and to interpret intelligently 
the conditions under which we must labor. We shall assuredly 
overcome these problems, for we already feel the pinch of necessity. 
Dropping criticism, there is much ground for pride in our 
accomplishment thus far. Indeed, if we require proof of the ulti- 
mate success of American export endeavor in Latin-America, we 
need only survey the deeds which have been done in the last decade 
to realize that not even we ourselves can prevent our final and 4 
complete domination of what unquestionably is to be the greatest mn 
import market the world has ever known. 
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INVESTMENT OF AMERICAN CAPITAL IN LATIN- 
AMERICAN COUNTRIES 


By Wicrrep H. Scuorr, 
Secretary, Commercial Museum, Philadelphia. 


Interest in foreign investments is a new feature, comparatively 
speaking, in American business. Until recent years the United 


States sought capital and had no reserve to offer for financing enter- 
prises beyond its own borders. Word of golden opportunities, prom- 
ising returns even beyond those anticipated from the domestic field, 
was met by the objection that American savings should be employed 
as a matter of patriotic principle in American undertakings, and 
that every bridge or railroad or street-car line built in a foreign coun- 
try meant one less at home, of which we stood in greater need. 
Under such conditions it was natural that our regard for our sister 
republics was sentimental rather than practical, and that however 
much we might declaim against political or territorial aggression 
threatened by foreign powers, we had no objection to the assump- 
tion by our neighbors of obligations for current needs, as well as 
improvements, which placed them under the control of influences 
far more real than our proclamation of an international doctrine. 
The story of the first century of Latin-American independence was 
then, like our own, a record of improvements made by the goodwill 
of financiers in London and Paris, under bond-issues marketed in 
competition with our own demands. 

The result was a matter of course. [nglish capital provided 
for the construction of railway lines for bringing down the coffee 
crop of Brazil for shipment, largely to the American market; Eng- 
lish capital made possible the harbor improvements, the sanitation of 
the cities, the extension of credit upon the season's crop, the arrange- 
ment of the national finances so as to meet deficits arising from 
lack of resources, extravagance or inexperience in many places. 
Similarly in the River Plate republics, Argentina and Uruguay, it 
was English capital that made possible the opening of vast tracts 
to cultivation, the transportation of the crop to the seaports, the 
economical handling and shipment of it to the consumers of the 
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old world. To such an extent was English capital involved in these 
undertakings that a bad season or two meant the downfall of a 
great London banking-house a score of years ago, bringing on a 
period of stringency and liquidation felt throughout the world for 
several years.’ 

Large investments in public and private securities, bringing | 
dependence on the London market, led naturally to the establishment — 
of [english banks from the Amazon to the River Plate, which have 
grown and prospered with the development of the countries they 
serve, and which are to-day, after a century of operation, among the 
strongest and most respected financial institutions in the whole 
world, uniformly paying large dividends and strengthening their 
position from year to year. 

The greatest of the Latin-American republics then are bound — 
to England by every tie of interest and gratitude, from the placing 
of their crops to the marketing of them at the point of destination ; 
shipment being made very largely in English cars, on English rails, — 
through an English-built terminal to English-built warehouses, © 
whence it is carried in English bottoms and sold—more than half 
of it—in the English market. And, in return, it is no more than — 
natural that the steamers should carry out English manufactures 
on their return voyage and that there should be a predominance of 
English trade, which is because England is situated so well as 
regards encouragement, development and _ stimulation. 

To a less degree and of later upbuilding is the participation of 
the other European countries in the affairs of Brazil and Argentina; — 


but their influence is now being extended rapidly and profitably, so 


that German, French, Spanish and Italian banks and trading houses 
are found side by side with the English, taking away little or nothing 
from the share of the first comer, but building up their profits on 
the exploitation of the growing countries. Conspicuously absent 
from the list are financial institutions acting for the United States. 
Such are the conditions that are to be faced as our own country 
passes from the list of those constantly seeking loans to the company 
of the older nations having surplus resources, the investment of 
which, in foreign undertakings yielding larger profits than those 
now customary at home, may by the very fact of such larger profits 
tend toward an easier condition in the market for domestic under- 


1Failure of Baring Bros. in 1890. C_ = 
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takings. For there can be no question that in the less developed 
countries there are many legitimate opportunities promising a richer 
return than is usual at home, and that such investments must 
strengthen our own position and further stimulate our own develop- 
ment. And in that direction follow the extension of trade, the 
advancement of commerce and industry, and the better realization 
of that noble dream, the sisterhood of the American nations. 

It has been a common complaint for years that our trade rela- 
tions with the Latin-American countries are not what they should 
be. In one sense that may be granted, namely, that our efforts in 
that direction are not what they should be. On the other hand, it 
might be said that they are as good as could be expected, and that 
the doubling of our trade in the past decade is evidence that our 
neighbors are willing to mect us at least halfway. The mere fact 
that we buy more than we sell is of little moment; the same is true 
of our European competitors. The Latin-American republics, owing 
to their relative condition of development, require a large balance 
of trade to meet their obligations and to provide for improvements ; 
and this state of things may be expected to continue indefinitely. 
Neither is the absence of vessels under the American flag, often 
urged as a discouraging factor, any real reason for the relatively 
poor showing of our trade. Steamers of other nationalities there 
are in plenty, offering frequent sailings from our ports and excellent 
accommodations, and, it is to be feared, returning to their share- 
holders a lower rate of dividend than American investors are accus- 
tomed to expect. The decadence of our merchant marine is a 
question of national importance, but so long as cheap and frequent 
ocean freights are offered, it has only indirectly an influence on our 
foreign trade. It is a question apart. 

Of more importance is the reason, also frequently urged, that 
there are no American banks. This is very near the root of the mat- 
ter. For while in matters of exchange alone, it is entirely feasible 
under existing facilities to finance any trai.saction of international 
trade with our sister republics, the absence of American banking 
houses means the absence of Americans interested in making loans 
and investments, in creating those conditions of prosperous devel- 
opment which in turn create a market for foreign goods and lead the 
beneficiary to turn naturally for advice and for trade to his benefac- 
tor. This is the weakest point in our present relations with Latin- 
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America. Our position is selfish. We offer a surplus stock of goods, 
not always in a way to suggest interest in continuous relations, and 
we tender no assistance that can be compared with that offered by 
our competitors. Investment of capital in legitimate development 
is the surest way to bind these republics to us in friendly relations 
and in mutual commerce. 

South of our borders, on the American continent, are seventeen 
republics; in the Antilles, three. Between Texas and the Isthmus 
our trade is predominant; in the continent of South America we 
hold a minor place, except in a few great staples; coffee and rubber 
on the one hand, flour and oil on the other. Yet if from the cur- 
rent statistics of commerce we turn back a couple of decades, we 
shall find that no great while before Blaine’s call for the first Pan- 
American Congress, this country was second to Great Britain in 
the trade of every one of the Latin-American republics. Even our 
next-door neighbor, Mexico, now bound to us by the closest ties of 
commercial dealing, involving nearly three-quarters of the total vol- 
ume of her trade, was then dealing to a proportion of nearly three- 
fifths with England. Central America was neglected, except for 
the project of an interoceanic canal; Cuba, under the Spanish com- 
mercial system, took her trade across the ocean instead of over the 
Florida Channel; South America was a region relatively unknown, 
its possibilities so little understood that an American consul at 
Buenos Aires under the Harrison administration prepared a lengthy 
report, duly published by the Department of State, in which he 
pleased the American farmer by the prophecy that owing to poor 
soil, drought, distance and lack of intelligent labor, the River Plate 


republics could never become factors in the world’s wheat market; — 
could, therefore, never seriously compete with America’s staple — 
export! 

The two decades since the Blaine conference have brought about — 
the displacement of Great Britain, and the predominance of the_ 
United States in the trade of ten of the twenty Latin republics. 
Those which have come close to us, including two which did not | 
exist at the conference of 1890, have a population altogether of | 
some twenty-two millions. Those which remain aloof have a popu- ~*~ 
lation of double the first ten, approaching forty-four millions, and _ 
an area many times as large, a production and total trade enor- 
mously greater. A brief survey of the conditions which have linked =~ 
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us with the first ten, and of those which have held the greater 
ten to their earlier relations, may assist us to estimate what may be 
our progress during a like period of the future. 

In the Antilles, the two republics occupying the ill-fated His- 
paniola of Columbus have not materially changed during the two 
decades. Adverse conditions, discouraging to themselves and their 
neighbors. have kept capital away from Haiti and Santo Domingo 
and limited commerce to necessities. The helping hand of the 
Roosevelt administration has insured stability to the Spanish-speak- 
ing republic, and similar conditions may be brought about in the 
French-speaking one. The prosperity of this island in the late 
colonial period, when it supplied the finest mahogany and logwood 
to the world’s markets, may be duplicated and greatly extended when 
railroads bring the rich valleys of the interior into cheap and quick 
communication with the coast, opening up forest areas still virgin, 
and fruit-growing areas nearer to our Atlantic seaports than any 
of the present areas of large production. Increased export duties, 
swelling the government revenues and placing money in general 
circulation, will raise the conditions of life among the people and 
increase their purchasing power. ‘That this will be the work of the 
next twenty years can hardly be doubted; that it will be the result 
of the investment of capital attracted from the United States rather 
than England is as certain as that the commercial benefits arising will 
flow principally in our direction. 

In the greatest of the Antilles, the republic of Cuba has made 
such strides that the figures of its trade in the days of Blaine have 
no appreciable relation to those of the current year. A prosperous 
nation, sure of its economic position, and dealing confidently with 
the social and racial problems that are its colonial heritage, has sup- 


planted the starving and desperate colony of the earlier period. 


Investment of capital in its railroads and highways, under the stim 
ulus of a great citizen of Canada, accommodation readily accorded 
for the improvement and extension of its plantations and the safe- 
guarding of its national obligations, have all brought Havana closer 
to the money market of New York than many a city within our 
own boundaries. 

Coming now to the continent, our southern neighbor, Mexico, 
is at the same time the most conspicuous example of the expansion of 
mutual commerce and of the investment of American capital. A 
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generation ago the seaport of Vera Cruz was the principal gateway 
to Mexico. But several lines of railroad linking the capital with our 
own railroad systems have been constructed, the work being financed 
largely from this country, and stocks and bonds have been listed on 
our exchanges like those of any home enterprise. The effect has 
been to change the direction of travel and trade, so that the Mexican 
district is a part of the field regularly covered by our merchants and 
manufacturers. It is at present hard to realize that only a few years 
ago we were almost strangers to this near neighbor, when we 


were striving to prevent her from falling under the control of Euro- _ 


pean influences, which predominated to the exclusion of our own. 
The flow of American capital into Mexico has been one of the most 
notable features of our foreign relations; the exploitation of its vast 
mineral resources has had the first place, then came the extension 
of its transportation system, the development of its local transit 
and lighting, the harnessing of its watercourses to provide power 
for industrial use, and even experiments in plantations under cor- 
porate control. The effect in raising the general level of prosperity, 


the standard of life, in stimulating local education and enterprise, 
. . ‘a 
in enlarging the purchasing power of the country and our trade 


with it, can hardly be calculated in figures. Recent uncertainties 
have brought out the statement that American capital is invested in 
Mexican enterprises to the extent of more than a billion of dollars. 
Whatever the total may be, the result is evident. Mexico will never 
again appear in the list of those republics whose trade is predomi- 
nantly beyond the seas. It is more intimately a part of the com- 
mercial system of the United States than if it were actually a part 
of our body politic. And the change has been brought about with- 
out detriment to the interests of older nations. English trade with 
Mexico has increased, so have English investments. Very appro- 
priately the greatest enterprises for the improvement of Mexican 
over-sea commerce have been under English guidance. The harbors 
of Vera Cruz and Tampico, and, even to a more conspicuous 
degree, the railroad across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec with its 
modern ocean terminals, which brings Hawaiian sugar to New York 
at a large saving in the cost of transportation, and built up | 
almost over-night one of the busiest lines of traffic in the world, are — 
enduring monuments to English foresight. 

In the five republics of Central America the transfor 
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has been less rapid. Suffering like the other tropical republics 
from the economic changes coincident with the modification of their 
monetary standard, there are yet many problems of social and politi- 
cal organization which have tended to delay their enjoyment of 
the rich resources that are normally theirs. But the greatest sources. 
of encouragement have been those following the development of fruit 
cultivation, bringing regular steamer communication with New 
Orleans, Mobile, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York and Boston. 
And there is no reason to doubt that American capital will be 
employed, as soon as conditions justify the venture, in the much- 
needed railway extensions that will link their rich uplands with their 
natural outlet on the Caribbean, and so end the comparative isolation 
under which they still suffer. In the republic of Costa Rica this. 
work, begun under English capital, and extended to meet the needs 
of fruit plantations in which Americans and Costa Ricans are 
interested, has furnished very nearly the system of communication | 
needed. 

On the Isthmus itself conditions are peculiar in that the greatest: 
demand arises from the needs of the American colony engaged on— 
the canal work. And here is, of course, the greatest single instance | 
of the investment of American capital abroad stimulating the inter- 
est felt in this country by all the republics south of the canal, and 
promising great changes in transportation and commerce immedi- | 
ately upon its completion, which will come about mainly under assist- 
ance from this country. Guayaquil and Callao, now nearer to London 
and Hamburg by sea than to New York, will be brought almost to 
our doors; and the flow of capital, which has been most marked in 
recent years in the case of Peru, may conceivably increase until our 
investments attain a position almost if not quite as commanding 
as in Mexico. Southern Colombia, Ecuador, Peru and Bolivia pos-— 
sess latent resources of which the United States stands in need, 
and which are sure to be developed and exploited to the benefit of 
those countries as well as our own. Railroads to bring the ores 
down to the sea, and to reach great tracts of fertile uplands now in- 
accessible to trade but capable of raising great quantities of cacao, 
cotton, rubber, sugar and fruits, will stimulate settlement, industry 
and commerce, along lines which will point toward New Orleans 
and New York rather than the ports of Europe. The west coast 
is singularly rich in natural resources, but lacking in population 
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and funds for developing them. In this work the participation of © 
American capital is assured. 

There remain to be considered the more powerful and advanced 
of the South American republics, Chile, the River Plate countries _ 
and Brazil. Here the situation is altogether different. Mineral 
resources are known and worked, railroads are built as the traffic” 
justifies, agriculture is highly developed, busy cities have grown up, 
and the work has been done with capital supplied from England 
and the continent of Europe, which in turn take the greater part of - 
the resulting product. Here in the most prosperous portion a : 
Latin-America the work is already largely done which we are begin- — 
ning to do in the tropical republics, and the opportunities for invest- 
ment are those arising in a developed community in many respects 
like our own, instead of in a new and untried field. Yet here are the 
greatest accumulations of wealth, the greatest interest in improve- 
ments of all kinds, and in some respects the greatest need for 
American participation if our relations with these republics are ever 
to gain any prominence. And in these countries there is no 
American bank, no systematic study of the many opportunittes for 
American investment, and but a meager representation of American 
business houses; while Valparaiso, Buenos Aires and Rio de Janeiro 
are full of just such outposts of progress representing all our 
European competitors, watchful over the needs and desires of 
twenty-seven millions of people. 

It is not to be expected that the United States will ever be as 
intimately concerned in the development of Chile and Argentina 
as England and Germany have made themselves. The work 
already too far advanced. But the rapid increase of wealth in those 
countries is constantly leading to new projects affording promise of 
safe and substantial returns; in which an enlarged interest on the 
part of American capital will be at once profitable and productive of 
a feeling of greater cordiality and solidarity on the part of these 
progressive nations, whose co-operation is so desirable in the defense 
of American unity and progress. The influence of an American 
investing interest in these southern republics would be mutually 
stimulating and beneficial. 


In Brazil, great as has been the total of English investment, and 
advanced as the work of development has become, the future possi- 
bilities are incalculable. Within an area greater than that of con- 
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tinental United States, dwell hardly more than one-fifth our popu- 
lation, served by about one-twentieth our railroad mileage. The 
improvement and growth of this great nation will be one of the 
features of the coming century. More closely bound to us by ties 
of friendship than most of the South American republics, sending us 
the major part of her greatest staples, the possibilities of co-opera- 
tion are enormous. The very fact of the extent of the present 
investment of European countries will tend to turn Brazilian leaders 
toward seeking a larger share of help from the United States. And 
every increase in such accommodation will be reflected, inevitably, 
by an increase in the exchange of goods between the two countries. 
Trade is no matter of sentiment, and other things being equal, a 
nation buys where it can get the best terms. 

In the earlier days of foreign investment in Latin-America, con- 
cessions were sought and granted which were too sweeping to be 
capable of execution by either side. Venal cabinets and congresses 
were induced to vote rights which their successors found it politi- 
cally profitable to repeal, leading to bitter disputes and international 
complications ; conditions were smuggled into such grants which pro- 
vided for large advance payments to the grantor, with strong 
probability that the task would prove beyond the power of the 


grantee, and that a new proposal might be invited after a short inter- 
val; while on the other hand rights almost involving national sov- 


ereignty and honor were sought and obtained under various forms 
of persuasion by persons of no responsibility. Such grants would 
become the basis of unscrupulous speculation and of clamorous 
appeals to the national government to intervene for the protection 
of privileges which they would never have dreamt of granting within 
their own borders, even to their own citizens. The passing of such 
adventurers is most fortunate. The lesson must be learned that to 
avoid jealousy and distrust of the foreigner, the native citizen must 
at least be offered a visible benefit arising from the right he grants, 
and in some definite proportion to the profits accruing. There should 
be no more reason for diplomatic complications to arise from an in- 
vestment in a railroad through a tropical country than from one in 
connection with a reservoir for a large city in our own country. 
Mutual confidence and benefit should govern all such enterprises. 
Greed and exclusiveness, arrogance and supercilious disregard of 
native rights are responsible for the distrust of the “gringo.” The 
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native sensitiveness of our Latin neighbors, directly responsive to 
the appeal of sympathy and consideration, should be made a sure 

support in extending our relations with them. 
From national policy and natural position, American capital 


others will have greater interest and concern. It is through such 

influences that the broad principle of solidarity which inspired the 
Monroe Doctrine may be soonest and most surely realized. 


may be expected to claim its share in the development of the new a 
i world, rather than to seek returns in more distant lands, where 1 

4; 
if 
+ 


> 
COMMERCE WITH SOUTH AMERICA! 


Our trade relations with South America have latterly again 
become a popular subject and the newspapers present daily articles 
on “our neglected opportunities” there. The average reader is led 
to believe that all South America is still a virgin field for the Amer- 
ican merchant and manufacturer, that the trade has been idly aban- 
doned to our European rivals, that we should really now go in and 
take the lion’s share of the business, which is to be had for little more 
than the asking, and that the peoples of our southern continent are 
really only just waiting for us to discover them and supply all their 
needs. The press tells us that these neighbors are eager for Amer- 
ican goods, in preference to all others, but do not know how to 
get our articles. 

Then there are those who write a book hastily to inform us 
authoritatively on the situation. Their hearsay facts are generally 
_ more worthy of the fiction shelf than of being spread broadcast as 
verities. 

Some misleading reports have been prepared by men commis- 
sioned to submit carefully ascertained facts. A hasty trip through 
a country can yield but superficial knowledge and casual evidence, 
yet information so obtained is freely set forth as authentic, often 
to the intense astonishment of those who have long resided in the 
country which is made the subject of report. There are also many 
self-constituted authorities, who print or speak similar vagaries. So 
recently as February there was published an address in which it was 
implied that goods for Buenos Aires must still be shipped via 
England! Also that Callao (Peru) is ‘an exposed open roadstead 
where ships must anchor off the surf and unload into barges tossing 
and heaving on a rolling swell,” the truth being that it is a fine 
harbor, with magnificent stone docks, within which a large fleet of 
_ vessels may enjoy all modern facilities for discharge direct to rail- 
way cars. Indeed, Callao is by far the best equipped port on all 
that coast. It was also stated as a fact that “the business integrity 
of the Spanish-American is so high that he very seldom fails to 


1Tt is the general policy of the Academy not to publish anonymous articles, 

but there are special reasons in the case of this article for complying with the 

wish of the author. 
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pay.” And yet the author of the article referred to poses as having 


traveled intelligently throughout South America. > 


Again, we constantly read reports from the United States con- 
suls, chiding us for our neglect of those markets, where golden oppor- 
tunities cry out to us and yet pass unheeded. We are charged with 
indifference to trade of all sorts, trade that is immensely profitable, 
trade that is workable on wholly safe lines. Consuls are not situated 
to fully appreciate the financial and other manifold responsibilities 
which underlie many of the undertakings that, to them, may seem 
just like out-and-out business propositions; yet these, upon closer 
inspection, often turn out to be either impracticable, or else lack 
the necessary funds to carry them through. 

So consular reports should not be taken as the forerunner of 
trade, nor the creator of trade. They are likely to deal more accu- 
rately with what has already taken place, or be reviews on the gen- 
eral situation, or else afford statistical information. This statement 
refers to consular reports generally, not alone those from our own 
representatives. The consul cannot be expected to enjoy the inner 
confidences of the local business man, nor be hourly informed on 
commercial and financial movements. 


It is a mistake to regard South America collectively, for no two 
of the fourteen countries have the same currency, and they vary 
widely as to climatic and other conditions. Some have large 
expanses of plain, while others are principally mountainous, ranging 
up to plateaus of 12,000 feet; and instances where we find their 
most important towns at altitudes of 7,000 to 13,000 feet are 
numerous. Here at home we pay due regard to the fact that condi- 
tions in Arizona are radically different from those of Maine and that 
the Dakotas do not want just the same goods as are required by 
Florida. 

Again, distances in those countries are great, and forms of 
transportation are varied; but, for the major part, cart-roads are 
still of the primitive sort and in many places even these are almost 
impassable. Except for the southerly part of the continent, there 
is as yet no great railway development. 

Then, except for a few favored harbors, which are almost 


wholly on the Atlantic side, the so-called “ports” are little better than 
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open roadsteads in many of which the ship is really at anchor on 
the high sea. This subjects her to the ocean swell which, especially | 
on the Pacific coast, causes such heavy movement that, even in 
normal times, the uninitiated observer may wel! wonder how the 
handling of cargoes is at all possible. When the long swell sets in 
heavily, at certain seasons of the year, the careen of the vessel is_ 
almost like that of a log and it is only with consummate skill that— 
the native laborers can handle the lighters bobbing wildly alongside. 


Each of these countries must be considered separately, but 
cannot be treated in extenso in such a paper as this. With special 
reference to the Pacific side, we find that: 

Chile is unique in conformation, having nearly 3,000 miles of 
sea coast and a back country which averages only about 100 miles 
in width. Walled in physically by the lofty Andes, it must ever be 
regarded as a country of only north-and-south, and so must be 
served through its innumerable ports rather than from any land 
center. With a population of about 3,500,000 people, it is a wonder- 
fully large consumer of foreign articles. It may be roughly divided 
into three zones: the southern, embracing the old Patagonian terri-_ 
tory on the Straits of Magellan, and the long strip of wet, desolate 
and almost uninhabited country up to the latitude of Puerto Montt ; 
the central zone, from Puerto Montt to Coquimbo, is the really 
developed section of Chile, being rich in agricultural and pastoral 
pursuits, and blest with a beneficent climate. Irrigation is carried 
out very thoroughly; from Coquimbo to Arica, constituting what 
we may call the northern zone, is practically all arid country, but | 
rich in mineral resources, and contains the only commercial supply 
of nitrate of soda, of which very important article about 2,500,000 
tons is now annually exported to all parts of the world. 

Bolivia lost her seacoast when warring with Chile, thirty years 
ago, so it is now an inland nation. The population is estimated from 
1,500,000 to 2,000,000 but consists so largely of Indians, and mostly 
in such remote regions, that no reliable census is possible. The 
country’s principal cities re on the high plateaus of the Andes, at 
great altitudes. This is the only region of much development, and 
railway construction there is now active. It is very rich in silver, 
copper and tin, and holds out prospect of great mining operations 
in the future. The production of tin has been rapidly increasing 
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_and Bolivia promises to become the chief source of supply for the 
world. The easterly part of the country, on the tributaries of the 
_ Amazon and other great interior rivers, is practically inaccessible 
from the Pacific and its only development has been in the rubber 
“districts. 

Peru offers the combination of a long seacoast, to which many 
fertile valleys are tributary; and her immense regions on the east- 
erly slope of the Andes will undoubtedly undergo great develop- 
‘ments, as the means of communication with the interior are gradu- 
ally opened up. The population is roughly estimated as somewhere 
between 2,000,000 and 2,500,000, including the remote native tribes. 
Her great sugar estates are all under irrigation, and the cutting of 
the cane is carried on through practically each month of the year, 

_ while most other sugar countries are limited to a short harvesting 
_ season. In mining wealth, she is proverbial. And she produces a 
peculiar long-stapled-rough cotton not tc be had elsewhere. 

Ecuador is essentially a tropical country and still in the very 
early stages of development. The population is difficult to estimate, 
but is probably about 1,500,000, mostly of the Indian race. Her 
products are principally of the tropical sort, with cocoa in the lead. 
The trans-andean region is little known, but offers much for the 


‘future. 

These countries of the Pacific slope offer many mountain 
streams suitable for electrical power purposes, but there is a lack of 
markets for the power so obtained. In most cases the necessary 
money investment could not find sufficient consumers to support it. 
The notable exceptions are Santiago (in Chile) and Lima (in Peru). 


Each country has its industrial enterprises, according to local 
conditions, but, along the west coast, Chile has by much the lead in 
its variety of manufactures, although Peru is decidedly to the front 
in the making of coarse cotton goods. Railway and mining develop- 
ments are really the great hopes of nearly all that part of the coast 
to the north of central Chile. 


ot 


It is already a threadbare platitude that “the trade follows the 
flag,” in so far as dealing with foreign markets is concerned; and, 
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in parallel, is the rather wearisome chant by certain interests, and 
by unthinking persons who join in the chorus, that our commerce 
with South America languishes simply because we absolutely lack 
frequent and cheap communication. 

It is frequently asserted, sometimes by those who should know 
better, that we cannot ship goods to distant ports of South America, 
unless via Europe for trans-shipment thence by the numerous lines 
plying to all parts. The misleading and even untruthful nature of 
such statements is shown when we consider the facts. Taking the 
calendar year 1910, it will be found that from the port of New York 
alone, steamers were despatched as follows: 


Regular Monthly Annual 

For lines, sailings. sailings. 
ED cndcnccadesccnteouscecsseesvens 5 8 to 12 about 125 
Chilean and Peruvian ports, via Magellan..... 3 Sto 4 about 40 


So it will be seen that the trade is not hampered by infrequency 
of sailings, and the various companies operating these great fleets 
are all only too ready to still further increase their tonnage, to satisfy 
any temporary or permanent demand. In fact, having regard for the 
volume of cargo available, these countries are already relatively 
as well served from New York as are the principal ports of Europe 
and Asia. 

Nearly all the boats for Brazil, as well as those for the River 
Plate, accommodate passengers, and some of the lines operate excel- 
lent passenger boats on good schedule time. So it is no longer 
necessary to travel via Europe, except for those travelers who wish 
to spend more time and more money, because they like to take in 
the pleasures of London and Paris en route. In addition, many 
steamers and sailing vessels were loaded from our South Atlantic 
and Gulf ports, carrying principally whole cargoes of lumber, rails, 
refined petroleum, etc., etc. 

Between our own Pacific coast and the countries on the South 
Pacific, there is also a considerable trade, but it is mostly in lumber 
from Washington, Oregon and California, although considerable 
flour is shipped, as also a limited amount of canned goods and 
miscellaneous wares. 

There are two steamship lines regularly in this trade, and 
numerous sailing vessels are chartered to carry cargoes of lumber. 
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In addition there is an American line of steamers covering the 
various ports from San Francisco to Panama, which also carries 
passengers and cargo for trans-shipment southward at Panama. 


The west coast is also served by the Panama route. There are 


four regular steamship lines from New York, and a couple from > 


the Gulf, which make the connection at Colon. This route naturally 


takes the passengers, mails, and high-class cargo, not only from the - 


United States but also from Europe. 


From Panama southward there are two very excellent passenger 


and cargo lines, one English and the other Chilean, with sailings 
to make a weekly average; these include a fast fortnightly express 
service, covering the principal ports between Panama and Valpa- 
raiso in fourteen days. So it is possible to make the journey from 
New York to Valparaiso in twenty to twenty-one days. 

In 1909, with the support of the government, a Peruvian line 
inaugurated a fast fortnightly service between Panama and ports 
of Peru. Two fine new passenger boats were put on but misfortunes 
soon led to a suspension of operations. This company, however, 
has now resumed its service, and with the building of additional 
steamers contemplates extending the voyages to Chile. 


The matter of freight rates is another bugaboo which is con- 


‘stantly emphasized, to impress the American trader that we are | 


sadly handicapped in that respect. The truth is that we pay ocean 
rates which, while averaging about the same as those from Europe 


to South America, are frequently even lower. By way of illus- _ 


tration, we have examples of rates current during the last year, on 
low class goods, as follows: 


To Brazilian ports Voyages of 4,000to 5,000 miles, 15 to 18c per 100 Ibs. 


To River Plate ports....Voyages of 6,000to 7,000 miles, 16 to 20c per 1oolbs. 


To Chilean ports Voyages of 8,000to 9,000 miles, 20 to 25c per 100 lbs. 
To Peruvian ports Voyages of 9,000 to 10,000 miles, 22 to 25¢ per 100 lbs. 


in contrast with which graphic array we have examples of nearby 
rates on similar goods, such as: 
Pittsburg to New York, by rail about 450 miles, 10% cents. 


New York to Charleston, S. C., by sea about 625 miles, 15 cents. 
New York to Savannah, Ga., by sea about 800 miles, 15 cents. 


New York to Cuban ports, by sea............ 1,000 to 1,300 miles, 15 cents. 
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From this exhibit it must be seen that there is no lack of ade- 
quate transportation facilities to South America, nor that exorbi-— 
tant rates prevail. And it is all done without ship-subsidy, except 
that enjoyed by one line under the Brazilian flag. 

Quite recently a large manufacturer of automobiles, in either 
Michigan or Wisconsin, publicly stated that he was doing a very 
nice business with the Argentine ; and, when asked whether shipping 
charges were not an impediment, he frankly stated that he was 
entirely satisfied, as it cost him only $85.00 per car from his factory 
to Buenos Aires, whereas the freight on a similar car from his 
factory to San Francisco cost him $125.00. 


Much clamor is made because there are no strictly American 
banks in South America, and because for lack of same, we cannot 
foster our trade. There is nothing to hinder our capitalists from 
going there, if they wish to do so, and their money would be more 
than welcomed. But they find no special inducement in prospective 
profits compared with more comfortably employing their funds— 
at home. 

There are numerous first-class British banks in all the principal 
southern countries that afford all manner of facilities and do not — 
abuse the confidences of their customers. Most of these have their 
own agencies in New York. 

The German banks are aggressive for a big share of this busi- 
ness, but do not limit themselves to purely financial functions, for 
they also invade the commercial field and go out of their way to 
secure contracts—for local industrial enterprises for the German 
manufacturer, all a part of the admirable system of the Germans 
for Germany forever. 

The French, Italian and Spanish institutions are also important 
factors, more particularly in east coast banking. And all the South 
American countries have native banks, ranging from purely local 
concerns up to powerful institutions that figure largely in > 
international finance. 

The advent of American banks would add nothing in facilities, 
or cheapness, to what is already enjoyed. Europe buys the great 
bulk of South American produce, also furnishes the necessary 
capital for both public and industrial developments, on terms not 
yet likely to tempt the American investor. So London, Paris and 
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Berlin will probably remain the international clearing houses for 
a long time to come. 

There is already a large American banking corporation, organ- 
ized particularly for Asiatic, Philippine and Panama business, which 
cannot finish up its business in New York, and is compelled to use_ 
London as its settling center. . 

There are a great many banks and private bankers in New York, | 
as well as other American cities, only too ready to serve the repu- 
table South American trader by discounting his drafts at six per 
cent per annum, plus a charge for collections which will vary from 
one-eighth per cent to one per cent depending upon the remoteness 
of the collection point. And with the pound sterling as his settling 
medium, he does not really suffer a loss in financing, for his bills 
are freely negotiable, at the current rates on London, which rates 
are subject to a very keen competition upon the enormous New 


There is no doubt that the introduction of special lines of goods | 
is greatly assisted by the special salesman, and his mission is helpful — 
to all concerned. But there are few American commercial trav elers 
who go out fully qualified for their missions. . 

The novice starts bolstered with the American idea of “get there | 
somehow,” and has his conceit of vanquishing the field easily. He 
has no respect for well-established conditions, and his rough effort 
to override these frequently results in his undoing. Seldom is he 
fluent in Spanish and rarely is he tolerant of customs quite strange 
to his habits of life. In contrast, the commercial men from Europe 
are patient and indulgent, for they do not expect, to carry all 


before them. 

In the South American countries, principally for the purpose to 
provide municipal revenue, it is customary to license all lines of 
business and professions, whether banks, doctors, traders or lawyers, 


according to a graduated schedule. So it is natural that the local 
tradesman, whether wholesale or retail, quite openly resents the 
invasion of his field of itinerant salesmen who do not carry the 
burden of fixed expenses. In some parts the result is a town tax 
levied upon all visiting salesmen, and woe to him who tries to elude 
this fee, for if not betrayed by his prospective customers, he will 
likely find that his innkeeper has privately reported him to the tax 
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collector, with whom he is in collusion for a share of the heavy fine © 
then imposed, 


Although the assertion is frequently made that we do not look — 
for South American trade, the fact remains that every commercial _ 
center, in all that continent, down to towns of the sixth and seventh > 
degree in importance, is constantly visited by American travelers, 
and also drummed incessantly by local salesmen, who are either | 
Americans, or so closely represent American merchants and manu-_ 
facturers, that full justice is done to such trade as far as it is’ 
possible under ever-changing conditions. . 

The struggle to transact the largest possible business is very 
keen indeed, and it is so all along the line. The competition is so © 
close in many cases that the margin of profit reaches practically 
the vanishing point. American articles are prominent in this — 
mercantile effort. 

Here in our domestic trade the merchant, jobber, or manufac- 
turer would often refuse to do business on the slender margin 
that the South American importer must constantly accept, in trans- 
actions of any magnitude, in competition with his British, German 
and other European rivals. Moreover, the merchant there has 
usually to extend terms of credit that would not be conceded here, — 
and in some countries he is hazardously exposed to fluctuations in 
the values of the currency, much more violent than was the case of 
our own paper money in Civil War times. The resident South 
American merchant has by no means the indolent and prosperous 
life so often pictured of him. 


We have been so fully engaged in opening up and developing 
our own vast country, under very profitable financial and mercantile 
conditions, that the inducement to put money into foreign countries, 
especially those to the south of us, was not tempting, compared with | 
returns equally good and usually much safer to be found in- 
our home markets. But latterly we have reached such a condition — 
of industrial development, even in times of normal demand at home, 
that we have a surplus of manufactured goods, which more than 
ever forces us to seek sales in the foreign markets, and South 
America is now paraded as a new field for enterprise. 

There is nothing mysterious about this export trade, but our 
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manufacturers must realize that more care is required, and that 
they must feel some larger responsibility, of at least a moral sort, 
than in our domestic sales. It should not be imagined that the cus- 


origin of the goods he is prepared to buy. The consumer is the 
ordinary human being and struggles to get the best value for his — 
money, without a care whether the article is of American or 
European make, so long as price, quality and style are suitable. 


is “good enough for those people down there,” in which spirit the 
packing-room and shipping-room get rid of their work in the con-— 
fidence that the goods are going so far away that any negligence 
can scarcely be brought home to the guilty parties. In our home 
trade, where freight is all charged on the weight, there is always 
an effort to reduce the gross weight of goods to a minimum; so boxes 
and other containers are made cheap, thin and light, to the limit of 
shipping condition tolerated by the railroad or steamboat. 

Just here comes in the great difficulty of getting the American 
manufacturer to have his packing room distinguish intelligently 
between the preparation of goods for domestic trade and those 
intended for the foreign market. Ocean rates, except on dead-weight 
goods, are charged on the cubic measurement. Fragile packages, 
put up without regard for their bulkiness or their many rough 
handlings en route to destination are unsuitable for export. Fre- 
quently second-hand boxes are used and reach the steamer in such 
wretched condition that no carrier could be expected to sign for them 
as being “in apparent good order,” and these often bear old shipping 
marks which cause confusion at all points of re-tally, and then 
difficulty in the South American custom house, to distinguish which 


mark is really intended. 

It is notorious that such articles as boots and shoes, patent 
medicines, perfumeries, fancy soaps, etc., etc., are always liable to 
robberies en route, whether before or after reaching the steamer, 
so the packages should not have their contents “advertised” on the 
outside, as this is a standing invitation to loot them. 

Most American manufacturers do not charge openly for pack- 
ing, but it is in their prices all the same. Far better to pack well 
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and charge frankly for it. The European manufacturer has the 
reputation of good export packing, and charges for it, often quite 
heavily, but he always provides new packages. So we should pack 


properly, under reasonable charges, and try to give our foreign cus- 
tomers satisfaction. They. would much prefer to get their goods 
in sound condition and on time. Claims for breakage or damage, 
arising from careless packing, are usually disputed and, anyhow, 
are disagreeable for all concerned. 

As a final word on this subject, however, it is but just to state 
that a general complaint against the American manufacturers for 
bad export packing is undeserved; it is the few careless ones that 
cause the trouble. The British factory is often at fault for too dear 
and over-heavy packing, the latter a serious thing where import 
duties are assessed on the gross weights. 

We hear criticism of the rough finish of our machinery, 
whereof it is contended that nothing is added to the utility, or 
wearing qualities of the machine, by fine finish of the invisible and 
~non-working surfaces. It is a common practice to use a filler, for 
smoothing-out the rough parts of castings, and all is then nicely 
_ painted over, so that the machine may have a pleasing appearance 
to the customer. Sometimes before and sometimes after sale, this 
filling material drops off and leaves such a scarred looking machine 
that the customer considers he has been deceived and forms a new 
prejudice against American machinery. 


The latest complete annual statistics on our trade movement are 
_ for the year 1909, and show up for the principal countries as follows: 


Exports. Imports. 
0,601,084 19,649,707 
Argentine Republic.................. 43,008,829 26,066,790 ; 


in which our sales consist of all sorts of goods, implements, and 
machinery ; while our purchases were 

From Ecuador, principally cocoa and rubber. 

From Peru, principally copper-produce, cotton and alpaca wool. 


*This is a palpable error, for $1,500,000 Is nearer the ft\ct. 
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From Bolivia, practically nothing. 


From Chile, mostly nitrate of soda, the balance mainly copper 
produce, and ores. The world’s supply of nitrate of soda is abso- 
lutely monopolized by Chile, which article accounts for our com- 
paratively large importation from that country. We must have it, so 
Chile owes us no special favor because we have to buy it of her. 
Leaving this article aside, she purchases from us about $5.00 of our 
goods to our $1.00 of her products. 

The Argentine Republic is another example of our great lead 
in sales, compared with our purchases; and the figures for 1910 will 
prove not only much further growth but a still larger share in our 
favor. 

In Brazil the trade balance is against us, simply because of our 
unavoidably enormous purchases of her coffee and rubber. 

With the nearer countries of South and Central America, we 
enjoy such a preponderance of trade that we have no reason for 
complaint. 


The foreign buying power of the several countries is a useful 
index to their trading possibilities. Taking up the official statistics 
and also the estimated populations, we can arrive at a per capita 
capacity, such as shown by the following :— 


Total importation Estimated Imports 
Country for the year 1909. population, per capita, 


Ecuador $9,350,000 1,500,00¢ 
Peru 26,000,000 2,250,000 
Bolivia 14,775,000 1,750,000 
Argentine ..... 302,750,000 7,000,000 


It cannot be pretended that such a table is authentic; but even 
approximate figures permit us to approach the facts. Those figures 
in the case of Argentine, which is passing through a period of great 
prosperity, are plausible. In Chile the people spend freely and are 
proverbially improvident. The other countries have not so much 
spending power. The tabulation, altogether, is fairly illustrative. 


In all this trade, the exporting merchant is a very important 
factor, whether buying for his own houses or for his agents in South 
America or on commission for the many firms whom he may repre- 
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sent. This established merchant is constantly a pioneer in bringing 
to the notice of his South American customers the possibilities of 
business in new articles; or, as changing trade conditions arise, the 
opportunity for dealing in staple lines of American goods which 
had not hitherto been available on terms of competition in the 
foreign markets. 

He is usually the man to supply the cash demanded by the 
manufacturer, promptly upon delivery of the goods, the merchant 
doing this with his own capital or making his necessary financial 
arrangements. In turn, he has to grant the necessary credits to his 
customers in South America, few of whom remit in advance; and it 
is generally necessary to wait for remittances until thirty, sixty or 
ninety days, and even six months, from the arrival there of the 
shipping documents, or of the goods themselves. It can be stated 
that the capital of a merchant exporting to South America cannot, 
as an average proposition, be turned over more than twice in twelve 
months! 

The merchant has further to carry a direct responsibility for all 
his errors of omission and commission, as well as for delays in ship- 
ments arising from factory, railway or steamer disappointments ; as 
also for mistakes in the hurried preparation of consular documents, 
which involve calculations from American weights into the metric 
system, and translations into the Spanish (or Portuguese) nomen- 
clature of all the unending variety of articles in his invoices. He 
is held at least morally, and too often pecuniarily, accountable for any 
fluctuations in the market, whether real or fancied, that may operate 
to the disappointment of his customer; and he is always exposed to 
repudiation of his shipments, by customers over-ready to shirk their 
obligations on any sort of pretext, brought on by some unfavorable 
change in the mercantile situation or by an adverse turn in exchange 
there, which may lead a customer to prefer not to receive the goods. 

The body of our merchants engaged in South American trade 
are reputable men and well regarded. Of course, in all walks of life, 
there are some who abuse; and it is only the occasional commission 
merchant, over-greedy of profit, who is responsible for the feeling 
of many manufacturers that the commission men altogether are 
highly detrimental to the trade and should be eliminated at all costs. 

The merchant is under heavy expenses, which constantly tend 
to increase, including lavish outlay for cabling; yet his legitimate 
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remuneration steadily diminishes, under the sharp competition he 
daily undergoes. For the few large markets, capable of taking big 
quantities, business in staple lines seldom leaves the merchant a 
4 gross remuneration of over two per cent and he has often to work 
for even less than one per cent. For the purchase and shipment of 
miscellaneous goods, he does not average more than two and one- 
half per cent to three per cent, coupled with the giving of credit. 
In the handling of orders for small wares, such as hardware, tools, 
glass-ware, notions, etc., etc., his clerical work is disproportionately 
expensive ; and the merchant is by no means recompensed by a lesser 
charge than five per cent although, in the stress of competition, the 
mistake is often made of handling such business on two and one-half 
per cent to three per cent commission. This multitudinous detail 
exposes the documentation to petty and almost inevitable errors, 
whether as to description, contents, or weights; and in this line of 
trade the customer is usually of the sort who makes claims on 
general principles. Were the merchant to keep close watch on the 
allowances he is constantly compelled to make, to satisfy such claims, 
it would be demonstrated to him that the business soon becomes 
absolutely unprofitable, when worked on a too meagre margin. In 
fact, even the Hamburg commission merchant, who is supposed to 
work for almost nothing, has now become unwilling to pare down his 
commissions, where the clerical cost and incidental responsibilities 

are so onerous. 

After all, this question of credit is just about the same, whether 
the goods are from Germany, England, or the United States. For 
it is usually the merchant, or merchant-banker, who has to accommo- 
date the customer; as the manufacturer, whether European or 
American, is reluctant to carry the foreign risks, or have his capital 
tied-up awaiting uncertain returns. In substance, the worthy South 
American tradesman gets about the same facilities for payment, in 
one or another form, whether he buys from the United States or 
from Europe. It is usually the unworthy customer, whether he be 
located in Chicago, or in Buenos Aires, that protests the loudest 


All trade must eventually work back to the primitive law of 
barter, which principle leads up to a statement of the simple fact that 
we now buy absolutely nothing from South America unless com- — 
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pelled to. Notwithstanding, we try to cajole ourselves into the idea 
_ that those countries really must, almost under pressure, deal with us, 
and should even accord us preferential trading favors not to be 
conceded to our commercial rivals. 

The American slogan now is that we must multiply our exports 
to South America. Yet, do we deserve a larger share of that trade 
than we already hold? Do we contemplate increased bartering? 
Can we expect to do all the selling, that the trade shall be wholly 
one-sided and at that in our favor? Is not our tariff “in restraint 
of trade” with South America? Is not its “spirit” to buy the least 
possible from a customer to whom we insist upon selling much? 

We already have ample shipping facilities. We also have good 
financing facilities. We have plenty of goods to sell. We have 
enterprising merchants and manufacturers. Put, have we yet estab- 
lished the proper national policy for dealing with the South American 
countries? The answer is a negative one and therein is to be found 
the real obstacle to a fuller and more rapid development of our com- 


merce with the southern continent. 


| 


| 
By Apert A. GIESECKE, Pu.D., 
Rector of the University of Cuzco, Cuzco, Peru. © 


There can be little doubt that the greatest problem confronting 
Peru to-day is the organization and extension of public instruc- 
tion? The country is in a fair way towards settling its boundary 
controversies, with the possible exception of the Tacna and Arica © 
question pending with Chile. Hence the boundaries need no longer — 
be the central theme of discussion and agitation by the large 
majority of Peruvian citizens. 

As a background for the discussion of the educational problem 
in Peru, it seems expedient to state briefly some of the obstacles 
which impede rapid progress to the best interests of education. In 
the first place, the physiography of the country merits consideration. — 
With an area approximately one and a half million square kilometers, — 
and a country practically divided into three, more or less, inde- 
pendent sections, Peru is severely handicapped in carrying on the 
functions of government. The coastal region extends along the 
western part of the Republic, in a strip averaging less than a hun- 
dred miles in width. It is generally devoid of rainfall the year 
round. It occupies about ten per cent of the area of the republic. 
The “Sierra” or mountainous region lies to the eastward, and is the 
seat of the plateaus and high peaks of the Andes. Roughly speak- 
ing, it occupies about twenty-five per cent of the area of the repub- 
lic. The mountains are largely responsible for the climatic condi- 
tions of the country. Still farther to the east is an immense tract 
of land, exceedingly rich in flora and fauna. It occupies almost two- 
thirds of the area of the country, and, with the exception of two 
or three small districts, is practically unknown. Located in the 
upper regions of the Amazon basin, it is a land of present surprises - 
and of great promise for the future. At present it is sparsely set- 
tled, and, indeed, inhabited in part by an uncivilized race. . 


11 hereby desire to acknowledge the courtesy of several persons who have so 
kindly supplied me with the necessary data, all of which is of an official character. 
I refer to Dr. Matias Leon, Ex-Minister of Instruction; Dr. H. E. Bard, Adviser to 
the Minister of Instruction; Dr. Justus Perez Figuerola, Director-General of Instruc- 
tion; Mr. Aurelio Gamarra y Hernandez, Chief of the Bureau of Secondary and 
Higher Education, and Dr. Vincente Delagado, Chief Statistician of the Department 
of Instruction. bw 
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The second obstacle te the rapid development of a rational 
educational system may be considered under the social organization 
of the country. As in the United States, there is a great mixture 
of races. The main distinction in a comparison between the two 
countries, however, lies in the fact that in the former country the 
white element predominates, numerically considered, whereas in 
the latter, the Indian, or Cholo, element, i. ¢., the descendants of 
the Incas, comes first. Most of the white, and mestizo, or mixed 
white and red blood, is found along the coast. It is the center of 
influence of the Spaniard. The other two regions are settled chiefly 
by the mestizo element. The negro element is also present, and is 
concentrated chiefly in the coastal region. Allowing for exceptions, 
there is naturally a difference in the intellectual capacities of these 
race mixtures. This difference comes out more clearly in an in- 
vestigation of the location and work of secondary and higher insti- 
tutions of learning, which are concentrated chiefly in the coastal 
region. Yet this region has only about twenty-five per cent of the 
three and a half million inhabitants of the country. More might be 
added with reference to the influence of climate, racial assimilation 
and the effects of Spanish colonization upon the social organization, 
but none of these presents insurmountable obstacles to the advance- 
ment of public instruction. 

Political drawbacks also exist, and they are most in evidence in 
affecting the administration of the public schools of the country. 

Peru has a cabinet or ministerial form of government,—as in 
France. The Minister of Justice, Instruction and Religion, who is 
one of the six Ministers of State, has charge of public instruction. 
Under the minister is a director-general of public instruction—a 
position which was created last January.*, The Director-General 
therefore has all the administrative work of public instruction in 
his hands. Under him are the following chiefs at the head of their 
respective bureaus. These include the chief of secondary and higher 
education ; of the personnel and general administration, an import- 
ant post under the present organization; of equipment and sup- 
plies; of statistics; and archives. Aside from these bureaus under 


86 


*Previously there was a Director-General of Justice, Publie Instruction and 
Religion, but by decree that of Public Instruction has been established separately 
Legally the work of secondary and higher education was left in the hands of this : 
Director, and primary education in the hands of another Director. 
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the director-general, the minister has an expert adviser in matters 
appertaining to educational administration. Concerning the present 
organization it would seem highly desirable to make the work of 
all of these officials free from political influence, except that of the — 
minister. There is also a Superior Council of Education, but it has 
had a rather checkered career. It has been suggested that there 
be a separate minister for education, but there are two sides to 
this question.* 

The constitution of Peru guarantees the existence and diffu- 
sion of primary instruction, which shall be free and obligatory.‘ 
The present law of public instruction, primary, second and higher 
instruction, was passed by Congress in 1901; the portion dealing 
with primary instruction was remodeled in December, 1905. Upon 
these two laws are based numerous executive decrees, amplifying 
the system of public instruction. 


Elementary education is obligatory for boys between the ages 

of six and fourteen, and for girls between the ages of six and twelve. 
Primary schools are of two classes: (1) elementary; (2) “centros 


*It will be noted that Peru has been securing (for some years) from time to 
time from Germany, Belgium, Switzerland, and other European countries, teachers 
for the national colegios. The duties of these teachers have been confined entirely 
to teaching in these schools, or in a few instances to directing them. It was 
only a year ago that it was realized there was need or well-trained and experienced 
men in the administrative branch of education. Dr. Manuel V. Villaran, who had 
made a thorough study of the educational situation (Revista Universitaria, 
Afio III, Vol. Il, No. 23, pp. 1-21, and No. 24, pp. 105-130, Sept. and Oct., 1908), 
upon being called to the Cabinet with the portfolio of Justice, Instruction, and 
Religion, decided to engage from the States, a director general and four departmental 
instructors of primary instruction, and a director and number of special teachers 
for the national colegios and for normal instruction. 

Dr. Villaran’s plans were only partiaily carried out when a change of Cabinet 
brought to the department of instruction a new Minister, who did not find himself 
entirely in sympathy with the plans of his predecessor. Before this time, however, 
four of these men were on their way to Peru. They were men especially pre- 
pared, by practical experience as well as by large academic and professional training, 
for the work they were to do. They are now rendering important service of an 
administrative character, the full value of which will receive recognition only 
in time. Dr. H. FE. Bard, who is adviser to the Minister of Instruction, had for 
some years before coming to Peru given special attention to the administrative 
sciences, and particularly to the science of educational administration, He had 
had valuable practical experience also in this field in the Philippine Islands. Some 
far-reaching reforms have already been effected through his initiative. It 1s 
expected that the work of these men will demonstrate the need of others like 
them, and in this way will one of Peru's greatest educational needs be met. 

‘Article 24. See Constitution of Latin-American Republics published by the 
International Union of American Republics yy « 
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escolares,” or literary school centers. Kindergarten schools are 
also provided in two or three instances. The elementary schools 
take up the studies of the first two years’ work of primary educa- 
tion. Irom the following curriculum it will be seen that in these 
two years reading, writing, arithmetic, the metric system, notions of 
geography and history of Peru, the Christian doctrine and physical 
exercises are provided. The executive decree of June 20, 1906, 
makes a conscious effort to provide primary education in a com- 
prehensive way, but in practice the results have not been perfectly 
satisfactory. The curriculum for the five years of primary 


instruction follows: 


First Year 
Reading 
and writing 

. Arithmetic 


8. Object les- 
son (plants, 
human body, 
colors, sea- 
sons, with 
drawings of 
objects where 
possible) 

Christian 
doctrine 


Games and 
singing 


Second Year 
Reading and 
writing 
Arithmetic 


Notions of 
geography 
with special 
reference to 
Peru 


History of 


Peru 


Object lessons 
(as in first 
year) 

Principal dut- 
ies of man 
(labor, sav- 
ing, electoral 
obligations, 
military ser- 
vice, truth, 
cleanliness, 
ete.) 

Games 
singing 


and 


Third Year 
Reading and 
writing 
Composition 
and gram- 
mar 
Arithmetic 


Geogra 


with special 
reference to 
Peru 

History of 
Peru 


Notions of 
Physics 


Notions of 
chemistry 

Natural 
tory 

Notions of 
agriculture 

Notions of 
arboricul- 
ture 


his- 


Manual labor, 
geometry 
and draw- 
ing 


Music 


Christian doc- 
trine 

Physical train- 
ing and no- 
tions of hy- 
giene 


Fourth Year 

Reading and 
writing 

Composition, 
grammar 


Arithmetic, in- 
cluding met- 
ric system 


Fifth Year 
Reading and 

writing 
Composition and 

grammar 


Arithmetic 


of 
Peru and the 
rest of Amer- 
ica 

History of 
Peru 


Physics 


Chemistry 


Natural his- 
tory 
Notions of 
agriculture 
Notions of 
arboricul- 
ture and 
horticulture 
Manual train- 
ing, geome- 
try and 
drawing 
Music 


Ethics 
Physical train- 
ing 


Notions of 
hygiene 


Geography 
eastern 
sphere 


hemi- 
History of Peru 


Physics 


Chemistry 
Natural history 


Notions of agri- 
culture 

Notions of arbort- 
culture 


Manual training, | 
geometry and 
drawing 


Carpentry (in 
boys’ schools) 
Music 


Ethics 


Physical training 
and hygiene 
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Selecting at random one or two of the subjects provided for, _ 
we may get an idea of the breadth of the course of studies, which 
is not however carried out in practice under present conditions. In 
the fourth year, the course in chemistry presumably includes a study 
of the air, combustion, hydrogen and oxygen, water, chlorine, sul- 
phur, phosphorus, carbon, notions of chemical nomenclature, acids, 
bases, salts. The fifth-year course in arithmetic includes mental 
operations, the decimal system, prime numbers, maximum and > 


minimum divisor, proportion, metric system, weights, measures and © 
money systems, bookkeeping, commercial documents. 
Executive decrees provide for the division of the country into — 


sixty school districts, for the purpose of primary education, 
although previously there were over one hundred school districts. 
In each of these districts is an inspector who sees that the school 
regulations of the central government are carried into effect. There 
is an exception in the case of Lima and Callao, where two inspectors 
are provided, one for boys’ schools, the other for girls’ and mixed 
schools.® 

In the past the inspectors have not always proved efficient, 
visiting the schools infrequently, and knowing or caring little about 


the requirements of their position. Consequently, there has been 
a recent decree providing qualifications which may result in a better 
system of inspection. The new decree, however, has one serious 
defect in that it requires the inspector to telegraph the fact of his 
intended visit to the director-general in Lima and to the sub-prefect 
of the province which he expects to visit. By this means the school 
authorities may secure advance notice, and be prepared. An in- 
spector will now be required to have (1) a degree (bachelor, or 
diplomas from the normal school), (2) the inspectors now in office 
must take an examination within ninety days to prove their compe- 
tence, otherwise new inspectors are to be appointed.* Furthermore, 
the Minister of Public Instruction has another check on the work 
of the schools in the special inspectors (visitadores) who may be 


°The latest decree is dated January 22, 1910. 

*Executive decree of January 22, 1910. The previous decree provided for 
departmental, provincial and district inspectors. The present plan, therefore, — 
according to the claims of its advocates, effects an economy in the number of in- 
spectors, increases their efficiency, reduces the amount of official routine, and saves 
money. 
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appointed from time to time by the minister in order to make special 
investigations. 

In general, at least one elementary school, giving the work of 
the first two years of primary instruction, must be established for 
every two hundred inhabitants. The departmental capital must have 
at least two primary schools—one for boys, the other for girls; the 
provincial capital must have at least one primary school even if the 
population should not be large enough. Public schools are estab- 
lished by decree. 

The last annual report of the Minister of Instruction shows that 
the number of schools in actual operation, school year 1907, was 
2,262, or about one hundred less than there should have been. Of 
these over ninety per cent gave instruction for the first two years 
of primary education only—84o0 were for boys, 677 were for girls, 
and 745 were mixed schools for boys and girls. Instruction was 
given to 161,660 pupils during the year, two-thirds of whom were 
boys, and only 5,450 of these received instruction in the upper 
classes of the primary school. The average daily attendance was 
about sixty per cent. With the pupils in private schools, less than 
one-fifth of a million of children were receiving primary education 


throughout the Republic.’ This appears to be a small proportion 
for a population estimated at more than 3,500,000 inhabitants.*® 
The following table will furnish the details 


‘ Receive Do not receive Could Could Could Could 
instruction instruction read not read write not write 
Boys ... 65,536 164,794 73,778 156,609 50,615 179,726 
Girls .. 34,478 151,736 41,273 144,884 28,285 


— 


Total 100,814 316,530 115,051 301,493 78,900 


A census of school children within the age limits’ for the purpose 
of primary education was made in 1902."° 

According to racial distribution there were 67,928 white chil- 
dren, 198,674 indigenous or native children, 144,298 mestizos and 


TAnnual Report of the Minister of Instruction for 1908, Vol. II, pp. 333-337. 

*The last general census was taken in 1876, but doubts have been enter 
tained about its accuracy. At that time there were 2,700,000 inhabitants. Par- 
tial censuses, etc., led to the estimate given above. The coastal region has about 
one-fourth of this total, the Andean region about five-eighths, and the eastern 
region the rest.—A. Garland, Peru in 1906 (2d edition), pp. 100-101. 

*Including 75,000 from the ages of 4 to 6, & ¢., children who could attend 
a kindergarten school. a. 

“Censo Escolar de la Republica Peruana correspondiente al afio 1902. 
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5,644 blacks. Unfortunately it is impossible to make comparison ao. 
of this data by the three physiographic divisions, since it is given © a 
only for the twenty-one departments of the Republic. For the de- 
partment of Lima, which includes the capital and a few small towns 
and plantations, there were 11,038 whites, 26,064 indigenous or a, 
native, 12,468 mestizos, and 2,432 blacks. In a way, therefore, Peru 
has its racial problem to settle, from the educational point of view, | 
just as we have in the United States. It would seem plausible that _ 
the introduction of American teachers and American methods, from > 
sections where the education of mixed races is prominent, should be 
carefully considered by the government of Peru.” 

The teachers in the primary schools are women in the majority <> 
of cases. Although supposed to have a diploma, the majority of 
teachers are not so provided.’* Thus, out of 2,944 teachers, 1,225 
men, 1,719 women, two-thirds did not possess a diploma. 

At present there are three normal schools—one for men and 
two for women. Two are located in Lima, and a comparatively 
smaller one for women in Arequipa. Previously there were more, 
| but financial and other difficulties have caused the closing of the 
a others. The act of Congress (March, 1901) provided at least three ; 

normal schools for men, and three for women. Inthe normal school | 
for men the curriculum provides three years of study, which differs — 
somewhat from that provided for the women’s normal school. In _ 
the normal school for women in Lima the course of studies is as 
follows: First year: Spanish grammar and literature, penmanship — he 
arithmetic, geography, history, religion, object lessons, domestic _ 
economy and hygiene, manual training, French or English, vocal = 
music, physical exercises, attendance upon model classes in the | 


School of Practice. Second year: general notions and anthropology — 
and infant psychology, pedagogy, history, general hygiene, domes-— 
tic economy, religion, elocution and composition, manual training, 
French or English, music, physical exercises, attendance upon model © 

classes in the School of Practice. Third year: Methodology, notions — . 
of the history of education, school hygiene, domestic economy, civic = 
education and school legislation, manual training, French or English, | 


Nq. vy. La Educaci6n Nacional (érgano de la Direcci6n de Primera Ensefianza), — 
May, 1904, pp. 199, 205. Last year the government of Peru sent for some Ameri- 
can teachers and superintendents of schools. This policy should doubtless be 
carried out on a larger scale to attain the best results. 

BReport of the Minister of Instruction (1908), Vol. II, p. 334. 
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music, physical exercises, daily teaching in the School of Practice, 
pedagogical conferences. The courses at the normal school for 
women in Arequipa are most limited. 

The government pays all expenses of most of the pupils in the 
normal schools in Lima, and in exchange requires them to teach in 
the primary schools of the respective departments from which the 
students come for a certain number of years. ‘They are guaranteed 
a minimum salary per month for this work.’** During the school 
year 1907 the men’s normal school had fifty-three students, the 
women’s normal school in Lima forty-four and in Arequipa, sixty- 
three."* A total of about $100,000 was expended during 1906 for 
salaries, equipment and other expenses, and twenty-five students 

- were graduated. These figures fairly represent the work of preced- 


sing: years. 
Revenue and Expenditure for Primary Education 


The Minister of Instruction has the portfolios of Justice and 
Religion in addition to that of Education. Consequently, the con- 
gressional appropriations for the Department of Education form 


only a part of the revenues and expenditures which he controls. 
Nevertheless, to insure at least a certain amount of revenue which 
would not depend entirely upon the action of Congress, a law was 
passed providing special sources of income. All told, the revenues 
for primary instruction are derived from the following sources: (a) 
A special tax, or mojonazgo, on alcoholic drinks and mineral water, 
insofar as money from this source does not furnish more than fifty 
per cent of the total revenue of any municipality; (b) local taxes 
created by special acts of Congress; (c) special funds and revenues 
from property; (d) thirty per cent of the departmental revenues, 
deducting from this the subventions assigned to secondary instruc- 
tion, on the basis of the departmental appropriation of 1905; (e) five 
per cent of the national revenues; (f) fines imposed for infractions 
of the law and decrees relating to primary instruction. In 1906 
these revenues amounted to $1,150,775; in 1907 they were slightly 
higher; in 1908 they amounted to $1,309,090. Owing to the eco- 
nomic crisis, the sum voted by Congress for 1910 has been reduced 


“Decrees of April 4, 1907, and January, 1910. 
“Report of the Minister of Instruction (1908), Vol. II, p. 338. 
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Some Defects in the System of Primary Education 


As late as 1860, Dr. Francisco Calderon, in his excellent 
Diccionario de la Legislacion Peruana, stated that the country still 
felt the lamentable consequences of the repressive system of educa- 
tion which had been provided by the Spanish government during 
the colonial period.’® Although most of these consequences have — 
disappeared to-day, some still remain. A temporary decree bearing 


on public instruction had been promulgated in 1855—the first gene- 
ral decree up to that time. It remained in force until 1876, 
although attempts had been made in the meanwhile to change it. 


Ly the latter decree, issued March 19, the system of public instruc- 


tion was decentralized, especially as regards primary instruction. 
The departmental authorities were intrusted with secondary, the 
municipal councils with primary education, i. e., so far as the finan- 


cial powers were concerned. The directive body was a Superior — 


Council of Public Instruction. It soon became evident that the local 


authorities did not, or would not, provide suitable funds, and mat- 


ters went from bad to worse. Under these circumstances Congress 


enacted a law in 1901 centralizing the administration to a large ex- 


tent—a work which has been carried out more thoroughly by the 
act of 1905, for the central government was given full control of 


public instruction.’® 
The majority of the reports of the Ministers of Instruction 
throughout this period, aside from the question of administrative 


centralization, emphasize the importance of primary education. 


Yet almost invariably these same reports state that primary educa- 


tion was in a condition far from satisfactory. The complaints 
usually take the form of lack of money, lack of schools and equip- 


ment, dearth of suitable teachers, and the need of better salaries, 


and more punctual payment of teachers. Thus, in his report for 
1893, the Minister of Instruction pleads for a broader basis of prim- 
ary education in accordance with the Constitution, and complains 
of the comparatively large sum spent for secondary and higher 


IT, p. 324. 
“Exposicion sobre el Estado de la Instrucci6n Pdblica en el Peri enviado 
al Congreso Pan-Americano de Chile, pp. 4-6. 
cal 
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education, when the majority of the children of the country did not 
even know how to read or write; when many of the provinces did 


not have teachers, nor school buildings, nor any income for the most 
indispensable equipment. He blamed these conditions largely upon 
the decentralized system of administration.'’ Unfortunately, the 
defects which existed under the decentralized system of administra- 
tion have by no means disappeared. With several exceptions, they 
are just as glaring as before. The main defects lie in the administra- 
tion itself, and the lack of sufficient funds to carry out a progressive 
program of reforms. The administrative machinery needs remodel- 
ing, but should undoubtedly remain centralized. The financial prob- 
lem is considered very serious at present, but even here there is 


room for improvement in the expenditure of the money voted by 
Congress for schools. The State could really spend profitably five 
times the sum voted for this year. It would then be in a much bet- 
ter position to carry out the provision of the Constitution providing 
obligatory primary education. 

This applies with added force to the education of girls by 
public authority. As one prominent Peruvian writer puts it: “So 
long as the intellectual and social level of the family is not raised, 
by the education of the mother, our people will forge ahead very 
slowly. That task, the realization of which is of national import- 
ance, belongs to man, who should make it a reality. Women cannot 
at one and the same time attempt the problem, propose the remedy, 
and bring to pass the miracle. The task belongs to man. The surest 
way is to multiply the centers of instruction and provide for the 
better education of woman.” 


cot 


Secondary Education: Administration and Curriculum 


Secondary education is under the direction of the Minister of 
Instruction. Outside of Lima the prefect of the department acts 
for the Minister. The act of 1901 forms the ground work upon 
which is based the present decree relating to secondary education. 
Until this school year (March 1, 1910, to February 28, 1911), the 
"Page xxv. Cf. also report for 1891, page xli; 1892, pp. 23, 26 
p. Xxxv, ete. 
“Elvira Garefa y Garcia. Tendencias de la FEducacfon Feminina, p. 37. 


This report was presented to the Pan-American Congress of 1908. Cf. also article 
by L. 8S. Rowe In report of U. 8S. Commissioner of Education, 1909, pp. 326, 327. 
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decree of March, 1904, was in force. It regulated the curriculum 
and gave in general outlines the subject matter to be taught in each - | 
course. Beginning with this year the following curriculum has 

been introduced by the decree of January 29, 1910: - f x 


First Year Hrs. Second Year Hrs. Third Year Ire. Fourth Year Hre. — 
Spanish .......... wide 3 Spanish literature... 3 
Modern languages . 3 Modern languages . 3 Modern languages . 3 Modern languages .. 2 - 
History ........... 3 General history ... 3 General history .... 2 General history 3 
General geography Geography of Europe Geography of Amer- History of Peru ... 2 

and geography of and Africa ...... 2 ica and Oceanica. 2 
2 
Arithmetic ........ 5 Arithmetic ........ el eee 2 Philosophy ..... .. & 
Zoology 2 Geometry ......... CWI 1 
Religion .......... 1 Geometry ......... 2 Geology and mineral- Trigonometry ...... g 
2 
Penmanship ...... 3. Physiology and anat- 
1 Penmanship ....... 2 Chemistry ........ 
RRS 1 VPhysical exercise .. 2 Physical exercise .. 2 


Physical exercise .. 2 


Total hours........27 


The principal changes over the previous curriculum, and some 
7 of them are undesirable changes, include fewer hours devoted to 
the study of modern languages, and more hours to philosophy, 
which was added to the studies of the fourth year, physical exer- 


‘ 
cise, and the exact sciences. Prior to 1904, secondary education was 
a given in a six-year course. The change to four years was based 


in large part upon the French reforms of 1902.’ Although the de- 
crees have provided the full course of studies in secondary education, 
it has not always followed that each year’s work has been given in 


full in each colegio. 


Last year the government had also approved a plan of com- 
mercial education for Guadalupe Colegio, which I had the honor to 


formulate. It gives the student a chance to get secondary education 


which will put him more in harmony with his economic environment. 


There is great need for such education owing to the unusually large 


proportion of those who enter upon professional careers—law, medi- 


cine, engineering. Commercial education must occupy an exceed- 


ingly important position in the educational problem of all Latin- 
American countries during the next two decades. Commercial 
sections have already been established in several other colegios since 


%Exposicion sobre el estado de la Instruccion Publica en el Peru, p. 19. 
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then. The plan of studies for the commercial departinent at G ada- 
lupe Colegio includes the following :*° 


Spanish and com- Spanish and com- Spanish literature.. 3 Spanish literature.. 


First Year irs. Second Year Hrs. Third Year Irs. Fourth Year Hrs. 


mercial correspon- mercial correspon- 3 
4 idectdcwes 4 French other Other languages 
Outlines of general French (or German 3. History of commerce 
4 or Quechua) ... 2 Ilistory of Peru and and modern _§in- 

Arithmetic ....... 5 Commercial arith- neighboring coun- dustrial history... $ 
Geography (physical metic and algebra 4 ee 3 Commercial arith- 

and general) .... Bookkeeping ...... BS Geometry 3 2 

Natural history .... 4 Commercial products Sookkeeping ...... Chemistry 5 
Penmanship ...... 1 with chemical ex- Com'l geography .. 4 Civil government 
Physical exercise .. 2 periments ...... 3 and notions of 

Penmanship ...... i Shorthand and type- commercial law.. 3 

Shorthand and type- 4 Political economy... 3 
Shorthand and type- 

Physical exercise .. 1 3 

Total hours ......29 29 29 27 


The present law on secondary education (1901) provides two - 
types of schools—the colegio and the liceo. The work of the for- 
mer can be determined by referring to the curriculum already given. 
The colegio was intended to be a stepping-stone to higher education. 
The liceo was intended to provide instruction adapted to agriculture, 
commercial education and mining and mechanical arts, “in order 


that pupils might acquire the knowledge indispensable for dedicating 
themselves to industries dependent on those branches of instruction.” 
Colegios were to be established in places where universities were 
located, and in departmental capitals at the discretion of the Supe- 
rior Council of Public Instruction. Liceos, according to the law, 
were to be established in provincial capitals (101 provinces in Peru) 
by the same Council. As yet liceos have not been established, nor is 
there any likelihood of such action taking place. The course of 
studies was to be formulated by the Council as the basis for an 
executive decree, and instruction in the colegio or the liceo was to — 
last six years. No plan of studies could be modified during a period 
of five years. Yet by decree of 1904, the course of studies was cut 
down to four years in the colegio, the only institutions of secondary 
instruction in existence, and the amount of work per year in- 
creased. Whatever advantages may have been produced by cutting © 
down the course to four years, this action illustrates one of the | 
defects from which the educational work suffers. I refer to the 


Decree of January 29, 1910. 
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plethora of decrees introduced by rapidly changing ministers. 
Some of the decrees, moreover, are evidently a violation of the spirit, 
, if not the letter, of the laws of Congress. 


fg” 
The Director and the Professors 


In each colegio and liceo the law of 1901 made provision for a _ 
director, a sub-director, a secretary, the professors, inspectors, and 
the office personnel. The director is supposed to have received a 
university degree, but this provision is not always enforced. He is 
expected to reside in the colegio. He is responsible for the carrying 
out of laws and other regulations; for the discipline of the school ; 


Ay for the work of the employees; for the proper accounting of the 
P revenues of the school; for the calling of faculty meetings; and 
. for the annual report showing certain details with reference to 


matriculation and examination of students, equipment, etc. The 

_ sub-director has to do more directly with discipline, and aids the 

_ director. He is also expected to live in the school building if there 
are any students boarding at the institution. 

The professors are classed as full professors and assistant 
nae (adjunto) professors. The former may hold their position for ten 
years as a result of a competitive examination 
may be made permanent if the professor has written a meritorious 
_—s seientific work within this limit. The Superior Council of Pub- 
id lic Instruction decides on the merits of the case. Less than a dozen 
¢ positions of this type exist to-day, in a total teaching staff for all 
national colegios of more than 400. The appointment of professors 
is by the Director, or by the government directly—depending on the 
subjects to be taught. Salaries are by no means uniform in the 
colegio. Moreover, many professors simply teach part of the time 
in a national colegio and devote the rest of their time in private 
colegios or engage in other work. Complaints have been made on 
this score, as well as regards the salary, which may be said to aver- 
age about five dollars per month for one hour of instruction per 
week. The adjunto professors simply replace the regular profes- 
sors in case of absence of the latter. 

Quite a number of foreign teachers, chiefly German, Belgium 
and Swiss, have been teaching in the national colegios during the 
last three or four decades. It must be added, however, that they are 
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by no means looked upon with favor by the native teachers. The 
professor is aided by inspectors in maintaining discipline in the 
class-room. This system of discipline has its counterpart in few 
educational codes of other countries; it certainly does not offer any 
real advantages, 


Students in Secondary Institutions _ 


The school age of pupils attending the colegios is presumably 
from thirteen to seventeen. The former decree rquired the pupils 
to have completed the twelfth year, but in practice this has not 
always been insisted upon. The new decree requires pupils of the 
first year to be between the ages of twelve and fifteen. Admission 
to the colegio may be by examination, or upon setisfactory comple- 
tion of primary instruction. The latter method prevails almost 
entirely. 

There were twenty-eight national colegios in Peru in 1908 with 
a total of 3,289 pupils. The largest and most important by far 1s 
Guadalupe Colegio, in Lima, with over five hundred pupils. In 
fact this colegio serves as the model for the others, and has a 
building costing all told about half a million dollars. In 1904 there 
were twenty-three colegios with a total of 2,041 pupils. Only three 
of the national colegios are for girls, with a total of about 200 
pupils. These three colegios are located in Cuzco, Ayacucho and 
Trujillo. Supplementing the national colegios are the private cole- 
gios, located chiefly in Cuzco and Lima, and directed by the church, 
or as business ventures. These private colegios numbered thirty- 
four in 1908, of which twenty were for boys, and fourteen for girls. 
The number of boys who attended totaled 1,016, of girls, 275. 

The law provides that pupils may board in the colegio. The 
maximum number of such pupils is determined by the Superior 
Council of Public Instruction, according to the law, but not in prac- 
tice. Many pupils, both in national and private colegios, take 
advantage of this provision of the law. 

The expense of a pupil in Guadalupe Colegio may be taken as 
representative. The charges here include the following: Matricula- 
tion fee, $1; for annual examinations, $2; tuition, $20 per year, for 
pupils in the primary grades which happen to be given in this colegio, 
and for the first two years of secondary instruction, and $30 for the 
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last two years of secondary instruction; board and lodging for the 
year, $105; fees for the use of equipment, $3; although third- and 
fourth-year students pay $2.50 additional for the use of the labora- 
tories. Laundry charges, for those who care to avail themselves of 
the opportunity amount to $1.50 per month. In 1909 Guadalupe 
Colegio provided board and lodging for 175 pupils, and in addition 
board for over 200 additional pupils. This year the number was 
almost doubled, owing to extensions and improvement to the 
building still under way. 

Practically each department gives scholarships to a limited 
number of pupils, many of whom are sent to Guadalupe Colegio. 
Such a scholarship provides all tuition and living expenses, 

The students are not accstomed, as a general rule, to do much, 
if any, school work at home. School hours are from 8 to 11 in the 
morning, and 1 to 5 in the afternoon, six days per week. As the 
curriculum provides less than thirty hours of class-room work, the 
other hours are utilized for study, physical training and military 
drill. Irregularity of attendance on the part of pupils, and even of 
professors, is one of the marked defects of administration which 
merits rigorous corrective measures. 


Examinations and Prizes 


Mention must be made of the system of prizes existing in all 
branches of education—public as well as private. Medals, books and 
other useful objects are distributed for the meritorious at the close 
of the school year. The annual exercises correspond to our high 
school commencement, only here the exercises come at the close of 
the year. The prefect of the department, or in Lima, the Minister 
of Instruction, and perhaps even the President, and other school 
authorities, attend the exercises at the national colegio. 

The system of examinations is worthy of special attention. At 
the close of each of the four years there is an examination in each 
subject in the official program of studies. The term work counts 
one-third of the general average. The written examination, usually 
lasting less than one hour, counts, one-third; and the oral exami- 
nation, usually five to ten minutes for each pupil, the other third. 
For national colegios, special examining boards of three members 
each are appointed by the Director. The professor of the class 
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acts as president of the board. For private colegios whose pupils 
desire to present themselves for the examination in accordance with 
the official program, three special examining boards are iil 
by the government. For Lima, they are appointed by the Minister; 
for the departments by the prefects. These boards examine in let- 
ters, sciences, and languages respectively. It was my privilege to act 
as president of the last mentioned board for Lima during 1909. 
The examining boards for private colegios receive a fee for 
every student who is examined, regardless of whether he presents 
himself, or whether he passes the examination. For national col-_ 
egios one copy of the marks is sent to the Minister of Instruction : 
for private colegios one is sent to the Minister, one is left in the 
colegio itself, and the third is sent to the national colegio of the 
department in which the private cclegio is located. The examining 
boards for private colegios are also required to prepare a report for 
the Minister relative to the pedagogical conditions existing in each 
colegio which has been visited. This board can only examine in the 
colegios which have previously sent to the Minister a request for 
such examination, including in this request the list of students who 
are to be examined. Practically all private colegios do this. A 
method of examination somewhat similar prevails in the universi- 
ties. The system is not only cumbersome and time-consuming but 
in the public schools at least it is subject to log-rolling methods. 
Moreover, the actual examinations—oral and written—need modi- 
fication. Even more serious defects might be noted as regards 
the examinations for private colegios. A competent national exam- 
ining board, or perhaps even several departmental boards, should 
provide uniform examinations based on the official curriculum, 


Income and Expenditures 


The income of national colegios consists (1) of the sum voted 
by Congress; (2) any sum voted by the department; (3) special in- 
come assigned to a colegio; (4) fees of students; (5) rent from 
property owned by the school—usually insignificant. The budget | 
of each colegio is made up toward the close of the school year by an 
Economic Council. This council consists of the Director, the treas- 
urer, a professor of the colegio and two fathers whose sons are 
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year to consider financial matters of the colegio, oa ~~ this 
end it is generally convened by the Director. 

For the twenty-eight colegios in 1908, the total income 
amounted to $310,000, about twenty-five per cent of which came 
from tuition fees. It was spent in large part for salaries. A smaller 
sum was spent for maintenance of the school buildings, equipment, 
and supplies. On the whole there should be more money appro- 
priated for secondary education, although it should at the same time 
constitute a smaller proportion of the total spent on public instruc- 
tion than is the case at present. The objects towards which this 
increase could be devoted advantageously include: (1) adequate 
buildings and equipment; (2) pay of professors; (3) extension of — 
commercial education in various national colegios. 

There is need for greater elasticity in the courses open to stu- 
dents in the colegio. The law of 1901, in providing the liceos, 


sought to attain this end. The financial condition of the country, © 
however, does not justify separate schools. Separate departments — 
within the colegio should be provided along the lines of the organi- — 
zation in our high schools. 

_ The establishment of a commercial department in the leading ; 


colegio of the country ig a step in the right direction. After the 
ss adoption of a well-considered plan providing separate departments 
7 a for the colegio, the government should make an earnest effort to 
: encourage a larger proportion of the students to attend the national 


superior to the private colegio from almost every point of view and > 
yet for one reason or another about forty per cent of the total num- 

ber of students are attending private colegios. It is a fact of some 
significance that there is no national colegio for girls in Lima, and 


that there are only three in the country. “ye | 


Higher Education 


The universities of Peru include the University of St. Mark in | 
Lima, founded 1571 by Pius X and royal decree of Philip II, and 
the “minor” universities of Cuzco, Arequipa and Trujillo. These 
were established in 1692, 1835 and 1824 respectively. The univer- 
sity of Cuzco was closed temporarily last year owing to certain 
irregularities. The occasion gave rise to a sharp discussion at the 
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recent regular session of Congress, and the executive was given 
power to provide for the reorganization of the university. It will 
probably be a matter of two or three years when Congress will re- 
vise the law affecting higher education. | 

The University of St. Mark has six faculties—theology, juris- 
prudence, medicine, natural and mathematical sciences, letters, and — 
political and administrative sciences. The University of Cuzco has _ 
faculties of jurisprudence, letters, political and administrative 
sciences, and a “section” or partial faculty of natural science. The 
other two have these same faculties with the exception of the last. 
mentioned. 

University instruction is controlled by the state, but there is. 
more autonomy in higher education than in secondary or primary in- 
struction. The administration of each university is under the im- 
mediate jurisdiction of a University Council. Its duties are similar 
in nature to those of the board of trustees in our large private uni- 
versities. For Lima, it consists of the rector, the vice-rector, the 
secretary, the deans of the various faculties and another delegate 
from each faculty. The delegates are elected by the professors of 
the respective faculties. In the other universities the Council in- 
cludes all of the professors. The Council administers the property 
of the university, approves the annual budget, authorizes special 
expenditure, provides for auditing of accounts, acts upon the propo-— 
sals of the rector for the better administration of the institution; — 
formulates the by-laws, creates or changes courses and professor- _ 
ships, proposes to the Superior Council of Public Instruction changes 
deemed essential in granting university degrees—bachelor or doctor. 

The rector of the university must have a doctor’s degree, and 
although appointed as a rule for four years, may succeed himself. 
He and the vice-rector are normally elected by the University Coun- 
cil, except the University of St. Mark, where only the deans of the 
faculties make the selection. The rector is responsible for the 
administration and progress of the university, and acts as the inter- 
mediary in communication with the Minister of Education. Each 
faculty elects its own dean and sub-dean, formulates its budget 
which it submits later to the University Council, examines candidates | 
for degrees, approves the outline of studies for each course, author-— 
izes payment by the dean of sums exceeding $50, and makes sug- 
gestions with reference to the curriculum. There are two grades of - 
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professors, viz., principal or active professors, and adjunct i 
sors who replace the former in case of leave of absence. The lat- 
ter receive a salary only during the time that they teach. The active 
professors are of two classes, and include those who are named ad 
interim and those who secure the position through competitive exam-_ 
ination. They must have the doctor’s degree. As a rule they have 
less than ten hours of actual teaching per week; moreover, they are 
almost invariably engaged in other lines of activity outside of uni- 
versity circles. The courses within a given faculty are usually ar- 
ranged in groups, and the professor must teach all the subjects ‘ 
within a given group. No professor is permitted to give courses in" 
more than two of these groups. At the University of Arequipa, — ) 
for example, one group includes courses on diplomacy, private in- — 
ternational law, and history of the treaties of Peru. The law of 
- 1901 provides the courses which are to be given; the arrangement in 
: groups is left to administrative authority. 

; Students can matriculate in the University upon graduating 
from the colegio. 

= To secure a degree in the faculty of theology requires six years 
of study; in jurisprudence, five years; medicine, seven years; = ae 
sciences, letters, or political and administrative sciences, three years, 
These are required for both degrees, viz., bachelor and doctor. A” 
: Ar student is permitted to register in several faculties, under certain _ 
restrictions. In order to matriculate in the faculties of jurispru- — 
dence and political sciences a student must have completed two 
“i years in the faculty of letters. For example, he may matriculate in 
the faculty of political and administrative sciences, as a regular 
student, and also in the faculty of letters to pursue er" or 
regular advanced courses." 

With the exception of the University of St. Mark, the univer- 
sities have little property of their own from which they may secure > 
revenue. Hence most of their income comes from the state sub- 
ventions. In 1908 the income for all four universties amounted 
only to a third of a million dollars. Of this total, matriculation fees 
furnished sixteen per cent of the total income of the University of 
St. Mark; fifteen per cent in the University of Arequipa ; twenty-five 
per cent in the University of Cuzco; and thirty per cent in the Uni- 


*™Annual Report, Minister of Education, 1908. 
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versity of Trujillo. In other words, about one-fifth of the total in- 
come comes from tuition fees. 

Besides the four universities, there are three other national in- 
stitutions of superior instruction, viz., the Engineering School, the 
Agricultural College, and the School of Industrial Arts—all located | 
in Lima. The first of these institutions has the following depart-_ 
ments: (a@) preparatory section requiring two years, with emphasis 
on natural and mathematical sciences; (b) department of civil 
engineering, 3 years; (c) of mining engineering, 3 years; (d) of 
mechanical engineering, 3 years; (¢) of electrical engineering, 1 
year. 

The Agricultural and Veterinary College also has a preparatory 
section of one year, with special emphasis on natural sciences. The 
regular work of the Agricultural College requires three more years” 
of study. In addition to these studies, there is a special Grange ~ 
School giving a two-years’ course along specialized lines. 

The School of Industrial Arts, as in the case of the former two’ 
institutions, also has a preparatory section, with the view to review- — 
ing the work of the primary education. Hence, in reality, this school 
cannot properly be classed as an institution of superior education. 
After the preparatory work, specialized work is given along lines — 
of manual training and industrial arts. 

Space will not permit a review of the various problems which 
need attention in a revision of the educational system of the country. 
Some of the defects have been mentioned in the article, but what is" 
especially needed is a change in the administrative machinery under — 
a new law of Congress which shall re-organize the work of public 
instruction on a permanent basis. The country is ready for this 
change, and a special commission established by supreme decree last 
April will present a project to Congress. It is certain that it will 
contain radical changes, but it is not so certain that Congress will 
accept these. 
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By Dr. GuILLERMO SUBERCASEAUX, 
Professor of Political Economy, University of Chile. 


The period of paper money as legal tender through which the 
country is passing at present dates from 1898. (Law of July 31, 
1898.) Metallic circulation was re-established in 1895 (Law of 
February 11, 1895), and lasted only until 1898. This law of 1895 
established in Chile the monetary régime of gold, the dollar of 
0.59/9103 grams (or 18d) being the monetary unit. With this law 
passed away the old bimetallism of colonial origin. The monetary 
system of to-day is thus nominally that of the gold standard estab- 
lished by the law of 1895, but superseded by paper money as legal 
tender. The monetary unit, therefore, is the paper money dollar, 
whose nominal value (at par) is eighteen pence, but whose real 
value in the markets of international exchange is very different. 
After these general explanations about the national monetary system, 
we may pass to a rapid survey of the more important economic 
characteristics of the legal tender in this last period—that is since 


1808. 
I. The First Issue of Paper Money in 1898 


The régime of gold had been established in 1895 in the midst | 
of a panic characterized by an increase of interest on money, the 
stagnation of business, failures and disastrous liquidations, the 
failure of many banking institutions, the decrease of the prices of | 
town and suburban properties, of bonds and stocks, etc. The change 
of the monetary system also aggravated the crisis.1_ Strained con- 
ditions in our international relations, especially with the Argentine 
Republic, which caused great alarm, came coincidently with this 
critical situation of the economic state. The danger of war became 
more imminent each day, and tended to aggravate the economic 
situation, since the public was convinced that the declaration of war 
would also mean the declaration of a legal tender. The persistency — 


1“The Paper Money in Chile,” by Dr. William Subercaseaux, Santiago, 1898. 3 
Similar account in “Le Marché Finance of 1898," by M. Raffalovich, Paris, 1899. 
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of the government in maintaining this reform withstood all outside ~ 
pressure until June, 1898, at which time the danger of international | 
conflict reached its culmination. The rumor began to spread in 
Santiago that the government was preparing to return to a legal ten- 
der basis, and, as a consequence, the bank depositors began to with- — 
draw their deposits in order to save their gold. They did not try | 
to exchange bank notes for gold, since there were no bank notes in | 
circulation. Soon this movement spread and caused a run on the 
Santiago banks, which in less than two days placed these institutions - 
of credit in a most precarious condition. 

This panic was confined to the capital of the republic; in Val- 
paraiso and in other cities the position of the banks was not 
affected. The banks of the capital finding themselves unable to pay 
their depositors, and the panic threatening to spread throughout — 
the republic, the government authorized these banks to close their 
doors. Following this a general extension was ordered for thirty | 
days, during which period Congress should determine measures _ 
to meet the situation. After a lively discussion Congress decided 
upon the issuance of $50,000,000 of legal tender notes. Thus, 
through the cause of the fall of the metallic standard, its replacement | 
by paper money was made necessary in order to save the banks” 
from an accidental run. It was not possible to think of importing 
gold from abroad in order to weather the storm of the panic; for 
the nearest available hoard of gold was in Buenos Ayres, which, 
since the range of the mountains was closed, was fifteen days dis- 
tant. If the legal tender had not been restored the metallic circula- 
tion would have continued, but the principal banking institutions 


of the country would have failed. . 
The state of distrust prevailing during this hazardous stage of. 
the internal crisis and international dangers created, upon the 
appearance of the legal tender, high premiums on gold. Before — 
the factors appeared which resulted in the panic, every premium 
paid in order to acquire metal of international exchange seemed 
justified. In that way the principal fluctuations of the previous: 
period were produced, as can be seen in the appended tables. It 
was the moral effect of an unfavorable impression concerning the 
monetary future, either because of international dangers or because | 
of the small amount of confidence with which the legal tender note 
issue was received, that caused the premiums on gold. The greatest 
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increase in the premium of gold was produced in January, 1899, in 
consequence of a bill introduced into the Senate for the purpose — 
of increasing the legal tender issue, which failed to become a law 
because of the opposition of the government. These wide fluctua- 
tions, caused by the uncertainty and distrust of the times, show 
the instability in such periods of the value of paper money in 
relation to gold. 

The international difficulties which had so greatly influenced 
this situation were definitely settled during the month of May, 1902. 
The return of confidence is clearly shown in international exchange,’ 
for the gold premium steadily decreased from that time. The crisis 
existing at the beginning of the legal tender period in 1898 began 
to abate in a short time, and then slowly and gradually subsided. 
Beginning with 1902, the movement toward a re-establishment of 
credit indicates the beginning of the new period of prosperity. And 
here, apropos of the great fluctuation of exchange in the first part 
of this period of legal tender, we may call attention to the distinction 
already made, with great truth by some of the paper money | 
theorists,’ to the effect that the value of paper money as an instru- 
ment of internal monetary circulation of a country must not be > 
confused with the premium on gold, that is, with the standard of 
international exchange. It is true that between both phenomena 
there are important relations that I cannot mention here, but it is 
also true that there is a distinction. It may happen that a great 
depreciation of the paper relative to gold might come as a conse- 
quence of heavy demands for gold or bills of exchange, and yet the 
value of the paper as a national monetary unit for transaction of 
domestic business, not related to foreign trade, might not suffer an 
equal depreciation; in other words, the prices of the merchandise 
not imported and other domestic wealth might not increase. In that 
way during the first period extending from 1898 to 1902, the great 
increases in the premium on gold are not followed by proportionate 
Increases, either of salaries, prices of town or suburban properties 
in the rentals of leases or of the prices of domestic products. As 
we shall see the depreciation of the dollar as reflected by a general 
increase of the prices resulted later. 


2See table of premiums on gold. 
Adolf Wagner, “Die russische Papierwahrung.” C, Ferraris, “Moneta 6 curso 
forzoso.”” Milan, 1879. Lexis, Conrad's “Ilandwérterbuch.” 
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We must observe, however, apropos of what has been said, | 
that the influences which the premium on gold or standard of 
international exchange exercise in a country with paper money, _ 
depend to a large extent on the economic relations of this country 
with foreign countries. In Chile, as a consequence of the neces-— 
sity of importing from foreign countries a large part of the products — 
necessary for life—such as clothing and the different manufactures 
of silk, linens and wool—the depreciation of paper money relative to — 
gold has a greater influence in the general monetary valuation than - 
it would have in the case of products of prime necessity by itself. In 
the case of necessaries of life, wide fluctuations of exchange are felt 
very directly amongst ourselves when they last for a fairly long 
period. 


II. The Period of Prosperity that Followed the Panic 


The economic crisis that made its painful ravages felt with 
such force from the years of 1894 until 1901 had been subsiding 
little by little, like the gradual healing of wounds. The premium 
on gold was disappearing rapidly* as the probability of peace with 
the Argentine Republic approached nearer and nearer to certainty. 
In January, 1901, it had fallen to 2.6 per cent, but it again increased — 
until in the first months of 1902, when the condition of our inter- 
national relations again inspired distrust, it had passed thirty per 
cent. Beginning in May of that year, the dispute over the boun- 
daries with a neighboring republic having been definitely settled, 
the premium on gold began to decrease once more. : 

When the legal tender currency was increased in 1898 the law 
directed that the customs duties on imports should continue to be 
paid in gold coin. The state changed the gold thus received for 
legal tender paper money, and in this manner a small quantity of 
gold which remained without monetary employment on account 
of the legal tender of the paper money was kept in circulation in the 
country. This was a measure which had no solid justification since 
the government did not need the gold collected in its custom house 
to make its payments abroad. Moreover, this measure, which took > 
away from the paper money its financial support, tended all the 
more to depreciate it. 

The greater part of the gold existing as circulating medium in > 


#See appended table. 
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1898 was exported to foreign countries, contributing in this manner 
to create a balance of trade with foreign countries favorable to 
this country. The Argentine conflict once terminated, the financial 
situation which was produced was not considered dangerous; the 
premium on the gold continually diminished toward the end of 
1904. 

At the same time that the financial position of the legal tender 
notes was being adjusted in such a satisfactory manner, the settle- 
ment of the crisis was turned day by day into a period of economic 
reaction. In place of the desperate depression of former years, 
signs of activity were now noticed and new fields of wealth and 
production opened to the country a larger route to progress. In 
the barren regions of the north important nitrate deposits were dis- 
covered, such as those of Antofagasta, Taltal and Aguas Blancas, 
which invited domestic and foreign capital and led to the forma- 
tion of new companies for the exploitation of the nitrate beds. 
In the southern regions, and especially in the lands of Magallanes, . 
the sheep-raising industry produced magnificent results, demon- 
strating the great value of fields almost wholly unused up to that 
time. This reaction continued until the end of the year of 1904, 
when a period of bourse speculation was introduced into the modest 
economic life of this country. Gold had a premium of less than 
seven per cent, and the financial condition being stringent, it being 
felt that the development of business would not adjust itself to 
the inelastic “$50,000,000 legal tender plan,” which constituted the _ 
only circulating medium since 1898, a movement for improving the 
situation was at once inaugurated, and Congress and the executive 
department decided to take up the matter. The banks complained 
of the decrease in their deposits, and it was noticed that the new 
impulse given to business required an increase of currency. How 
could this problem be solved? The creation of a convertible fund, a 
device tried with success in the Argentine Republic, was proposed 
by some; that is to say, a fund for the purpose of issuing notes in 
exchange for gold at par and of refunding gold in exchange for 
notes when the latter should be solicited. Others advocated an 
increase of legal tender notes. The latter idea triumphed and the 
government itself presented to Congress a project for their issuance, © 
from which resulted the law of December 29, 1904, which author- 
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ized $30,000,000 in fiscal notes, which in addition to those of the | 


former issue made the total of circulating notes $80,000,000. 


This was without doubt an unfortunate solution of the agitation 7 


resulting from the financial stringency. [Exchange was almost at — 
par and the same financial ‘imitation that was felt in the middle of | 
that reaction, so favorable to economic life, would have brought rp 
as a consequence the easy operation of the convertible fund, and | 
in this way the circulating medium would have received that elastic- 
ity which the legal tender lacks. Only in the presence of a certain: 
necessity for circulation and with exchange at par, does a very favor- 
able occasion present itself to sell paper at a par with gold. In_ 
1904 the situation was such that without an increase in the issue, 
even if the convertible fund had not been created, gold would have 
been circulating at par with the notes, thus completing the circulat- 
ing medium that was beginning to be too inelastic for the new 
situation. 

The procedure of increasing the note issues on one side and, — 
on the other, of depositing in the banks the sums issued, had the 
effect of lighting the fire of stock speculation. In contrast to the 
quiet and consistent course along which the settlement of the old 
crisis had been going up to the present time, the increase in the 
note issues and the fiscal deposits in the banks lent wings to the 
violent speculative movement which ushered in the new period of © 
prosperity and progress. In “El Ferrocarril” of December 2, 1904, 
I wrote the following in regard to this question: “It cannot be 
denied that that was a very favorable occasion for the re-establish- 
ment of exchange at par without injuring debtors or creditors. But | 
we must not deceive ourselves. This method that so clearly pre- 
sented itself six months ago to-day meets new obstacles, which 
have since intervened,—and it is hard to admit it—in consequence © 
of the project of Minister Sr. Ibanez.* In truth this project was 
the starting of the real metamorphosis in the turn of business; it 
was the falling of a curtain separating two acts in the economic 
life of the country. Although the past crisis had disappeared, the 
raven and other birds of prey were still flying over their camp of 
spoliation, but a more promising outlook was now clearly perceived. — 
The nitrate business promised a magnificent future and in> 
Magallanes a new field of production had opened up. 
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“The reaction commenced gradually but on a quite solid basis. 
The appearance of the scheme of the government came to hurry the 
evolution and to convert it into an unbridled speculation. A few 
years ago, in 1894, the financial policy of the country went to the 
other extreme; in the midst of a very grave economic crisis and of 
international difficulties the monetary conversion was effected, pro- 
ducing a high valuation of coin and all the consequent effects of 
restriction. To-day, in 1904, in the midst of one of the most 
flourishing movements of prosperity that the country could have, 
the issue is increased, the government thus contributing in a most 
efficient way to separate us from the free circulation at par of 
outstanding notes.” In the same article mentioned above, I said 
the following: “All this comes not from the fact that the paper 
is in itself a detestable instrument of circulation but from the 
detestable use that is made of the paper money.” 

With this policy of increasing the issue, one of the most favor- 
able occasions that could present itself in order to regularize a 
circulation of our paper money at par was lost, and it contributed 
to favor the exchange of paper money for coin in its most dangerous 
form, upsetting the true movement of prosperity that was moving 
along on a most solid, though less violent basis. During the month 
of May, 1905, after the speculative fever had reached its height, fol- 
lowing the most unheard-of development and abuse of credit, a 
sort of panic made itself felt, which resulted in the failure of many 
speculators. The banks restricted credit and speculation was 
thus paralyzed. It became impossible to form new companies, and 
many of those already formed commenced to fail. Exchange 
quotations fell sharply. 

The reaction continued in this manner for a few months, but 
soon new symptoms of improvement were noticed. It is true that 
on the one hand the speculative fever and the abuse of credit were 
able to bring very grave consequences to the general condition of 
business, but it is also true that there was actual and effective 
wealth in many of the newly formed enterprises, and this wealth 
manifested itself sufficiently to prevent the appearance of a new 
crisis. The evidences of revival continued and new companies were 
created, whose securities underwent an increase in value similar to 
that of the older securities. 
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of the lack of currency. A decrease in deposits was noticed which 
began to alarm some of our strongest banks. The rumor spread 
that the banks would even have to close their doors if the issue 
were not increased. ‘(he notes on deposit in all the banks as appears 
in a report of the Minister of Finance were: 


Nd In the month of April the decrease was much larger. i 


Some again suggested at this time the establishment of con- 
vertible funds, with the power of issuing notes against gold, and 
the government respectfully presented the plan of a law; but as the 
gold was now at a greater premium, the normal operation of a 
scheme for supplying the market with the cash that it lacked was 
not so easily attainable. 

Comparing the situation in 1906 with the one that existed 4 
1904, we find that in 1906 the speculative fever and the abuse of © 
credit had not gone so far, so that it was much easier to adopt a 
monetary financial policy of resistance to the increase of the issues 
because no interests were bound to the depreciation. 

This policy would have then, in 1904, tended to impede the 
development of speculation, which afterwards took a most violent. 
character. 

By 1906 circumstances tended unfavorably to the scheme of 
the convertible fund as a solution of the problem of financial 
stringency. Besides the depreciation of the notes, which hindered : 
the normal operation of deposits—a new factor presented itself 
which required an increase in the issues—that created by the 
unheard-of development given to credit and speculation. To this” 
new situation many interests were related. | 

Congress after a lively discussion in April, 1906, approved a 
law for the increase of $40,000,000 of legal tender fiscal notes. This | 
law, as the preceding ones, also provided for the accumulation of 
a convertible gold fund in European and American banks as a 
guarantee for the paper money. Together with the former issues — 
the total quantity of notes had now reached the sum of $120,000,- | 
000. Following are some quotations of the fluctuations of prices in. 
the bourse of Santiago: 
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Quotations in 


Jan., be Jan., Jan., Ke Feb., 
1903 1904 1905 
Bank of Chile 112 135 156 182 
Saltpetre of Antofagasta .... 106 197 225 445 
Sugar refinery, Vina del Mar 113 131 127 257 
Commercial exchange «s+ 3,500 3,500 10,000 
Grazing and farming, Chile- 

Argentine .,...++- os ene owe eos 48 140 


Name of Compan 


In these quotations we refer to a few stocks of very impor- 
tant enterprises. The stock quotations register in this period hune 
dreds of security issues formed over night by speculation. 

TABLE OF BANK!NG MOVEMENTS COMPILED FROM FIGURES FURNISHED BY THE 
CENTRAL OFFICE OF STATISTICS. 


Fund in Advances in money, 
Capital paid. reserve. Deposits. values, etc. 


42,120,007 4,428,563 94,507,415 106,700,359 
53,300,110 5,124,603 141,342,115 173,101,904 
54,739,600 5,308,264 136,285,501 162,860,516 
65,352,047" 8,619,629 171,085,232 201,691,651 
1905” 70,047,083 11,134,450 294,107,369 296,964,488 


It is well to observe that it is not the entire amount of these 
security issues showing the formation of new corporations which 
represents new capital, for often corporations were formed .on the 
basis of existing enterprises that belonged to individual owners or 
companies, and the corporations which increased their capital are 
also included in these figures. Thus a mining company that was 
established in 1900 with $1,500,000 capital, was bought up in 1905 
by another corporation having $6,000,000 capital, with only the 
expense of $1,500,000 more capital. Other corporations only col- 
lected part of their capital, but appeared to be authorized to act on 
the basis of their total. At any rate the table is indicative of the 
speculative movement and the stock fever. 


*There was an alteration of their stock in these companies. 

TIn this balance the foreign banks are not represented. 

8In these figures the funds of future dividends of stockholders are included. 
‘ *7The data for this year are taken from the chart of the Secretary of Treasury. 
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This table shows the foreign commerce.’® 


Year. Imports. Exports. 

157,152,080 215,997,784 
225,205,516 271,448,216 


To resume, it may be said that never had Chile, in its different ? 
periods of economic prosperity, passed through one that could bs 
equal the period that included those years. By coincidence, many . 
facts tending to maintain this movement were united; the good con- 
dition of the price of salt, the rise in the price of copper, of tin 
and also of wool; the splendid markets that the new salt and min- 
ing enterprises gave to agriculture and national industries, etc. The 
prosperous and flourishing condition of business in North America 
and Europe, which notably contributed to maintain and assist the 
enterprises that were formed with the easy access to credit and 
capital, and even to promote these enterprises abroad. 

To‘all these facts was added the policy of increasing the note 
issues, and the deposit of fiscal funds in the banks, which tended 
to encourage speculation, responsible later for so many failures. 
The increase in prosperity continued in this manner until 
August 1, 1906, when the earthquake of Valparaiso occurred, _ 
giving a terrible blow to the economic vitality of the country and — 
causing enormous damage over a large territory. if 
The earthquake was the first event that came to interrupt the 
advance in prosperity, though it is true that neither its effects upon 
the exchange rate nor upon the quotations of securities upon the 
bourse were felt at once with any great intensity. The premium 
of gold, which was around twenty-eight per cent before the 
earthquake did not exceed thirty-two per cent until two months — 
later. 


om The Period of Prosperity Gives Way to One of Panic 
Symptoms of difficulties in economic conditions were felt as 
early as the end of 1906 in the principal centers of the great busi- 
ness activity of previous years. Valparaiso and Santiago were 


The commerce of the province of Tcana and the territories of Magallanes are — 
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the markets where most of the big business enterprises centered 
and also where the grave consequences of the forthcoming economic 
difficulties were felt with the greatest violence. 

People again began to talk about monetary stringency, business 
no longer found the former facilities, stock quotations on the 
bourse begari to fall and the sales of stock and bonds met with 
greater and greater obstacles. 

The development of the nitrate business was made very difficult 
through the steps taken by the government against the incorporation 
of most of the new enterprises, which served as the basis of the 
dealings in securities during the period of prosperity, and which 
were the principal nucleus of those nitrate works which belonged 
to citizens of the country. The nitrate industry of Chile, the 
exportation of which exceeds the amount of two hundred millions 
per year, is the basis of public and national wealth. 

In 1907 the economic difficulties increased, always being local- 
ized, as heretofore, in the centers of Santiago and Valparaiso, where 
the difficulties were felt with the greatest intensity. In the remain- 
der of the country the agricultural situation was prosperous and 
the condition of the nitrate industry was also satisfactory. Copper 

, brought the enormous price of one hundred pounds sterling per ton. 
In a word the staples of production did not cause any anxiety. The 
difficulties had their beginning in the lack of capital to form and 
develop the unlimited number of enterprises which had been created 
in such a short space of time. It is doubtless true that the founda- 
tions of domestic capital were insufficient when compared with the 
size of the investments. The moment had arrived in which the great 
funds of capital, to which many had unconsciously contributed, had 
to be disbursed; the first dividends had been paid without difficulty, 
but now it was very hard to accumulate enough money for a like 
purpose. Many business enterprises without a solid foundation, 
some of those that started at the height of the investment fever, 
were already dead, and nobody thought of attempting to resuscitate 
them. They had, nevertheless, left behind the consequences result- 
ing from the loss of great capital and large credits which had been 
granted them. It was understood that many of the vain hopes 
entertained about certain enterprises were doomed to destruction, 
but it was thought that the bases of those left were sufficiently 
strong to sustain economic prosperity. 
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_ _In this year of 1907, while Minister of Finance, when the debate 
on the economic situation was opened in Congress, I said at the 
session of June 20: “We undertook to build up larger enterprises 
than domestic capital could support. But as this is not the moment 
to study what we have done in the past, we must consider only the 
method by which we may remedy the evil, because together with 
many enterprises which were formed without any basis whatsoever 
there are others which rest on a solid foundation, capable of con- 
tributing to our national prosperity.” 

I referred primarily to the nitrate industry in which many 
millions were invested and in which were felt difficulties due to 
lack of funds to finish and complete the new and _ valuable 
installations created. 

There were at this time two dominant opinions among those 
interested in economic questions. A few considered that the govern- 
ment ought not to intervene in the matter, leaving everything to 
the initiative of the individuals, and this had been also the opinion 
of my predecessor in the ministry; the greater part, partisans of 
governmental intervention, again maintained that it was necessary 
to increase the note issue. I did not belong to either of these par- 
ties, but thought the government could lend its very valuable aid 
to the amelioration of the economic situation and ought to interest 
itself in so doing; I did not believe, however, that the government 
ought to have recourse to a new note issue. I indicated at the 
time the only remedy which would readjust business. Since the 
malady consisted in the lack of capital, it was necessary to provide 
it, and I proposed to bring back to the country the conversion’ 
funds which were being accumulated in European banks at three 
per cent interest, thinking it would be best to buy with them short: 
term national bonds, including nitrate bonds, as is done with the 
“debentures” in London. 

It was impossible to think of conversion, because the paper 
peso was greatly depreciated; on that account it was necessary to 
wait for a better opportunity to re-establish exchange at par. Noth- 
ing would be lost, therefore, if these funds were invested in 
bonds. In order not to withdraw these funds from the object for 
which they were intended, gold bonds would be created, that is 
to say, debts which the nitrate operators or the farmers would have 
to make payable in gold and the products of which in interest and 
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amortization would accumulate in gold, thus re-establishing the 
fund for the conversion. 

The short term nitrate paper bond, say from eight to ten years, 
for example, lent itself very well to this operation, and as the prod- 
uct of these industries is for exportation it was convenient for 
those promoting such a business to make their debts payable in gold. 
To summarize, I thought that the only way to soften the effects of 
the crisis which presented itself in such alarming aspects was to 
secure capital for the development of the national enterprises which 
needed it. As the government had at the time a good sum of money 
inactive in foreign banks (more than 70,000,000 gold pesos worth 
18d.) the intervention of the government could have resolved itself 
to the restoration of these funds to the country as long as the crisis 
lasted. If this were not done, the only alternative was that of a 
loan, but it was more economical to use the funds which were placed 
abroad at an interest of three per cent for this purpose leaving the 
question of a loan for the time in which the paper should be ex- 
changed for gold money. 

To this way of settling the affair, the opinions of many leading 
men were opposed. It was generally considered that it was better 
to increase the issue of paper money guaranteed with gold in 
Europe instead of touching this conversion fund, and, with this 
object in view, those that called themselves enemies of paper issues 
proposed to contract a loan abroad, to increase with it the conversion 
fund deposited in Europe, and to issue here in the country the corre- 
sponding paper notes. 

Which was the way that would have carried us easier to the 
desideratum of arriving at a currency of paper money at par with 
gold, the increasing of a conversion fund, increasing at the same 
time issues of legal tender, or the avoiding of new issues by placing 
at a certain rate of interest in the country the funds set aside for 
the conversion? It is clear that the second way would more nearly 
avoid a still greater depreciation of the legal tender note, and this 
is the only way in which we could have carried the currency at par. 
Our notes were not then depreciated because our government had 
not funds enough to attend to their conversion. The government 
had sufficient means to establish either the exchange at any time, 
or a bank for conversion, like that of the Argentine Republic; _ 
but the low international exchange or the high premium of gold was — 
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»pposed to this. In other words, the currency at par of the legal 
bill could not be re-established, because it would have produced 
an economic panic by thus raising suddenly the monetary unit; — 
but on no account was this due to a lack of funds. Each increase 
in the premium on gold was a new obstacle to a re-establishment of 
the normal currency of the legal tender note at par with gold and 
it was useless to have government funds ready for the conversion | 
if further depreciation of these notes was inevitably coming to 
prevent such a conversion. 

International exchange was already as low as twelve pence 
per peso, the value at par being eighteen pence, and it was seen 
that it would still decrease in value, and it can be seen that any 
new issue, even if guaranteed by gold deposits, made more and 
more unlikely the prospect of securing in the near future a cur- 
rency with a rate of par between the peso note and the gold peso. 
But this was of small moment, as everybody was obstinately in— 
favor of the guaranteed note; just as if the sole factor of the value © 
of the note in relation to gold was the guaranty that it could be con- — 
verted into specie, forgetting that the depreciation of the legal 
tender note meant as much as a declaration that although there was | 
a possibility of redeeming it the government would never be able 
to fulfil this obligation. 

One of the characteristics of the situation was the continuous 
fall of the rate of international exchange or the increase in the 
premium on gold, a situation which was derived from a constant 
demand for bills of .exchange, which had been created by the new 
business enterprises, and in part by the earthquake. The nitrate 
works had to pay for machinery purchased abroad, and this was 
also true of the numerous new smelting works. Chileans had also 
bought up valuable foreign property, such as tin mines in Bolivia, 
and agricultural lands in the Argentine Republic and the necessity 
of paying for these acquisitions or of working them was naturally 
shown in constant demands for bills of exchange. 

It can be seen consequently that the paper note was an instru- 
ment of currency which was insufficient to satisfy international obli- 
gations, and the solution suggested of increasing the paper issue 
could not satisfy the necessities arising from the lack of capital. 

If it were thought to solve the problem of the lack of capital 
by means of a new issue, it is evident that the danger would be 
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already sufficiently high. 
increase of an issue of paper money is always accompanied by its 


relations, dependent upon circumstances, which may cause a depre- 
ciation in relation to gold as a consequence of an increase of paper 
issues. 

In the present instance, it is evident that if paper money were 
given to those who had to cancel obligations abroad, they would 
have to purchase bills of exchange, thus producing a fall in the rate 
of international exchange. On other occasions, as for example in 
1898, the announcement of a new issue produced a fall in the rate 
of exchange through other reasons; the bad state of our foreign 
relations had filled people with distrust, further depreciation was 
feared, and naturally a great demand for bills of exchange was 
felt. These are examples which go to show how an increase of 
paper issues can, according to circumstances, have a direct effect 
upon international exchange. 

“Tf we now set aside international exchange and simply look at 


what we might call the internal value of our monetary unit,” I- 


said, as Minister of Finance, to the Chamber of Deputies, “a _ 
value which is reflected in prices which have no relation to impor- _ 


tation, as rent, salaries, prices of natural products, properties, etc., 
etc., we can establish, without recurring to voluminous statistics, 
the fact that there is a great decrease in the purchasing power of our 


created of increasing the premium on gold, which at the time was 


I do not wish to give the impression that I believe that every — 


depreciation in relation to gold, but, there are evidently indirect 


money, in other words, the value of our money has decreased. It _ 


is true that in proportion to the increase of prices the prosperity 


of business has increased and has come to contribute to the demand | 


of merchandise and to the increase of wages. Do not imagine there- 
fore that I believe that the only cause for this phenomenon is the 
decrease in value of our legal bill.” 


“What would be the result of a new issue on the internal value | 


of our peso? The old quantitative theory, according to which every 
increase of the amount of currency would have to be followed by 
a proportional decrease of its value, is, it is true, no longer held 
in modern economic science. It cannot be said, for example, as 


stated by Courcelle Seneuil, that if an issue is increased from 100 — 


to 150 the value of the bill will decrease one-third; but it is 
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also true that the underlying principle of this theory still has to— 
be taken into consideration, and it is the one which establishes 
that it is impossible constantly to increase the issues without decreas- 
ing the value of the bill or, in other words, that the increase of | 
paper issues always carries with it a tendency to decrease the 
value of the money.” 

“Tt is necessary for us to remember in connection with the 
scarcity of currency which we note to-day, that as the value of 
our money decreases, even if we increase the paper issues, the 
feeling of stringency would continue to increase, because with the 
decrease of the money the necessities which we could before satisfy | 
with 100 pesos would have to be satisfied with 120. This we have | 
seen has happened during the last few months, for we must remem- 
ber that a crisis and monetary stringency may be produced even © 
under the régime of a paper currency, because if the increase of - 
paper issues were always the remedy for such situations, this 
method would possess the valuable property of quenching all these — 
irregularities of economic life. Let us remember, for example, — 
that the Argentine Republic became involved in 1890 in a great eco- 
nomic crisis, although it was under the regimen of legal tender bills, 
and although the value of the bills was considerably decreased a_ 
great many cases of bankruptcy and business liquidation occurred, 
the prices of properties increased, interest on loans, etc., went up, © 
and in a word, all the characteristics of a great panic were present.” 

Although I insisted that the ideas proposed by me should be 
followed, the resistance was so great, on the part of the executive 
against the bringing into the country of the funds deposited in 
Europe, and on the part of Congress against the same plan and in | 
favor of the increase of the paper issue, that I convinced myself 
of the impossibility of putting through my plans. I attempted to— 
retire from the cabinet, but the desire to serve my country with 
a program which I thought was convenient and sane, made me 
continue in the cabinet, on condition that a plan based on those same 
ideas be adopted, even if the funds deposited in Europe should be _ 
left untouched. The plan on which the government came to an _ 
agreement consisted in the following: In accordance with the 
dominant idea, it was declared that the government considered it 
expedient to intervene in the economic question, and that it would 
adopt all necessary measures to remedy the situation. 
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: As the one remedy which is ers in such disorders 
of the economic organism is capital, money of international value, 
and not issues of paper money, it was decided to discontinue the 

- remittance of the funds which were sent every month to Europe 

~ to be immobilized. The proceeds of these funds, which were not to 
be sent to Europe, and of a foreign loan, would be placed on the 
market together with some other gold certificates which were at the 
disposal of the government; and in order to adopt a just and appro- 
priate method for handling these loans, there being no state bank and 
it being impossible to deposit more funds in the national banks, it was 
decided to buy bonds upon a territorial mortgage and nitrate bonds. 

Though in former years of prosperity, and especially in 1904, 

__as I have proved already, the economic evolution could have been 
brought about without the intervention of government capital, to-day 
things were changed. A new and terrible panic was menacing us 

and we could not abandon the prosperity offered by the nitrate 
enterprises and the new agricultural enterprises and others which 

_ possessed a real and positive basis of wealth. Then also through 

the initiative of the government a bank or rather a mortgage-loan 

_ institute, to facilitate the loans of the nitrate enterprises, was created, 
with bonds or debentures of short term. The mortgage-loan insti- 

_ tute had been used for many years with great success as a govern- 

_ mental institution, and this new step was taken in favor of the 
national nitrate industry. 

Once this plan had been agreed upon, the discussion of it began 
in Congress. The great majority in Congress were partisans of 
an increase of the paper issue, and it was soon seen that it was 

_ impossible to resist this majority without making the country endure 
the heavy consequences of a conflict between the executive and 
= Congress. The legislative measures adopted after long discussions 
_ in parliament were the following: 

1. The payment of importation duties in gold was suppressed. 
_ This measure stopped anomalous circulation of specie within the 

{ - circulation of depreciated paper money. 

2. It was arranged that notes be issued in exchange for gold, 
that is to say, that a note be given in exchange for each gold peso 
of eighteen pence deposited. 

This measure had no importance at this time, because of the 

+f depreciation of the paper peso in relation to gold, but it was adopted 
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as an ineenine measure to be applied when exchange should ae 
improve."? 

3. The nitrate mortgage-loan institute was created for the issue _ 
of special bonds or debentures for this industry. 

4. The accumulation of funds for the conversion of legal = 
tender notes in Europe was suspended; the government was author- — 
ized to complete this fund by means of a loan when the conversion - 
of the notes should be made. . 

5. An increase of the legal tender notes was made to the 
amount of $30,000,000, even against the opposition of the executive. 
This sum was created for the purchase of mortgage bonds. 

6. The executive was authorized to contract a loan of three — 
million pounds sterling to be devoted later to the construction of 
public works, to be invested meanwhile in bonds. 

The purpose of this loan was to avoid a still greater deprecia- © 
tion of the paper money, by placing in the country a great amount 
of bills of exchange and placing these funds for some time in the 
country through the purchase of bonds. It was understood by 
many that with the issuance of only paper money, international 
exchange would continue to fall, because great sums of money had 
constantly to be sent abroad. As it can be seen, the legislative 
measures adopted by Congress did not correspond to the plan or 
project approved by the government. Nevertheless we did all we 
could to obtain the object which we had in view as a remedy for 
the panic, even without going beyond the legislative measures 
adopted, there being in the law sufficient material from which a 
solution of the situation could be worked out. 

In this I met with serious opposition in the government and 
after my resignation from the ministry, the program proposed by me 
was completely abandoned. The foreign loan was not contracted 
for the whole amount, and it may be said that the issue of a 
was the only means adopted for the creation of money-capital. 

At the end of 1907 it was seen that the general economic cit 
uation was getting worse and worse, and the panic was approaching 


with disastrous outward manifestations. The panic in the United r 


The reason for choosing this occasion, which was so inopportune, to provide 
for the issuance of notes against gold was that a group in Congress tried to create 
a Bank of Issue against mortgage bonds, so that everybody who deposited bonds 
could obtain bills. The government then declared that it would permit issue only 
against gold and not against bonds. 
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States and its echo in Europe helped to complicate the situation in 
Chile. Strong foreign houses and banks, which had capital in the 
country, began to demand the payment of their credits. This and 
the numerous debts contracted here in previous years, as a result 
of the many new enterprises which had recently been undertaken, 
made the question a very serious one. 

Following the panic in the United States and Europe the situa- 
tion in Chile became alarming. International exchange fell rapidly, 
and numerous business houses went into bankruptcy and insolvency, 
and these produced the consequent business panic. The effects of 
the panic were felt principally in Valparaiso and Santiago, which 
have been the great business centers of late years. Few of the 
numerous securities quoted on the bourse in previous years now 

_ found buyers. The risky enterprises which had been formed for 
the sole purpose of speculation had disappeared some time before, 

and the shares of the stable enterprises began to suffer heavy losses 
in their prices. Happily the panic did not yet extend to agriculture, 
but agriculture was not sufficient to heal the gaping wounds left by 
the new situation. 
The force of circumstances had compelled the government to 
recognize, although somewhat too late, the gravity of the situation, 
_ of the nitrate enterprises, and especially of recently discovered 
nitrate in Atacama. With the funds at its disposal and through our 
principal bank it had tried to make loans to these enterprises, and 
keep them from stopping their works. But this method, had not 
only come too late, but had also had all the disadvantages of a 
measure which was poorly studied and applied, and which had not 
been carried out with a general spirit of justice and equity. To-day 

it is being recognized that the policy of placing national funds in 
nitrate bonds would not only have been efficacious, but would have 
been more just as a protection to this important branch of the 
national industries, which from a financial point of view produces 
more than fifty per cent of the public income of the nation, while 
of the total amount of our exportation it produces eighty per cent. 
As far as the nationalization of this industry is concerned our 
policy could not have been worse. 

What, it may now be asked, ought to be our financial policy in 
the future? In the year 1910," the term fixed for the redemption of 


paper was written at the close of 1909. 4 
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the legal tender bills by gold pesos of eighteen pence will cease. 
Since the legal tender note is now considerably depreciated in rela- 
tion to the gold peso, and considering the long time in which the 
contracts have been adapting themselves to this situation, it is 
easy to understand that it would not be possible to redeem the cur- 
rency in 1910 without greatly endangering the development of busi- 


ness. If, as far as the means at the disposal of the government are 
concerned, the operation were possible, considering the effects it 


would have on the development of business, on credit, on the fulfil- — 7 


ment of contracts and on the stability of banks, it can be said with | 
certainty that grave dangers would arise which ought to be avoided. 
For the re-establishment of the metallic currency an occasion must 
be selected which ought to correspond to a period of actual economic 
prosperity, as was for example that of 1904. It is known with 
what distrust the public would, after a complete failure in the year — 
1898, receive the conversion of the legal tender notes. It is there- 
fore necessary to carry out such an operation in times of prosperity, 
when the wounds of the present crisis are healed, and when new 
vigor and life animates the financial situation of-the country. 

It can be seen therefore that a conversion at par or at eighteen 
pence is not likely to be carried out, and therefore the authorities 
ought to begin to think of setting a lower rate of exchange for the 
gold which would replace the notes; this rate could be fixed for 


example at twelve pence. But this operation would have the dis- _ 


advantage of reducing still more the value of our peso, and for this 
public opinion with us does not as yet seem to be prepared. If 
the depreciation lasts for some years longer a unanimous opinion 
on this point could perhaps be secured. It might be urged in favor 
of this measure that it would be better to have a fixed value for 

the peso at twelve pence instead of a nominal value of eighteen | 
pence, which in reality changes continually in its relation to gold 
and costs to-day only nine pence. It was in this manner that the 
Argentine Republic settled its financial difficulties through the bank 
of conversion. But even in this case better times would have to be 
selected for the operation, as was done in the Argentine Republic. 
The exchange of the day of the conversion was selected for the 


permanent one and consequently no harm was done to debtors, the 
operation being received without distrust, as would happen if the 
exchange selected were higher than the actual international exchange. 
Our exchange to-day being as low as nine pence, it would cause 
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panic and unnecessary trouble to raise it to twelve pence. Our 
financial policy then must confine itself now to leaving things 
as they are. Let us wait for better times without increasing the 
paper issues, and I do not doubt that a day will come in which it 
will be sufficient for the government to establish the exchange of 
the gold and legal tender note at par. The circulation of the note and 
gold at par can be arrived at by establishing the exchange at sight 
and to the bearer; and here where the people are accustomed to 
the notes it would be sufficient to leave to the government the power 
of making issues. In this case we would have gold money, 
supplemented by paper bills which would circulate at par with the 
gold. 

The solution of the financial difficulties in the Argentine Repub- 
lic with the bank of conversion depends upon a mixed circulation 
of gold and paper, the latter being exchangeable at sight and to 
the bearer. The gold does not circulate as it does in Europe or the 
United States, that is to say as in those countries which have a 
gold unit, but it circulates in the form of paper, the gold being left 
on deposit in the bank of conversion and its coinage being thus 
avoided. Both solutions are similar, but both must be established 
in prosperous times and when the wounds of the present situation 
are healed—that is to say, when they would not produce fluctuations 
dangerous to business. 

Let us devote ourselves at present to effacing the difficulties 
of the present situation, and let us work for the development of 
those enterprises which constitute the basis of our national wealth. 
Let us take those measures which are necessary to bring about 
this evolution, and when the wounds are healed, the solution of the 
financial crisis will come about without friction, = 
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Amount or Paper Money 1N CIRCULATION, 


Total in circulation, 


Ab 


- 80,000,000 (Law of Dec. 29) 
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PREMIUM on GoLp. 


(Table taken from the quotations of the bourse as published in El Mercurio 
and El Ferrocarril.) 


Month. Pr” | Year. Month. 


Premium on 
gold in %. 


Year. 
1898 August 14 1900 Jan. 
1898 August 15 ; 1900 Feb. 
1898 August 17 1900 Feb. 
1898 Sept. 1900 Mar. 
1808 Sept. 1900 Mar. 
1898 Oct. 1900 Apr. 
1898 Oct. 1900 Apr. 
Oct. May 
Nov. 1900 May 
Nov. 1900 June 
1808 Dec. 1900 =June 
1808 Dec. 1900 July 
1899 Jan. 1900 July 
1899 Jan. August 
1899 Feb. , 1900 August 
1899 Feb. 1900 Sept. 
March 1900 Sept. 
1899 March I 1900 Oct. 
April 1900 Oct. 
1899 April I 1900 Nov. 
1899 May 22! 1900 Nov. 
1899 May 1900 Dec. 
1899 June 1900 Dec. 
1899 June 1901 Jan. 
18909 July I9OI Jan. 
1899 July Feb. 
1899 August IQOI Feb. 
1899 August ; IQOI Mar. 
1899 Sept. 1901 Mar. 
1899 Sept. 1901 Apr. 
1899 Oct. I9OI Apr. 
1899 Oct. 1901 May 
1899 Nov. 1901 May 
1899 Nov. IQOI June 
1899 Dec. 1901 June 
1900 Jan. IQOI July 
1900 Jan. IQOI July 


134A project presented for the increase of the legal tender notes was presented 
by 15 Senators, but was not approved. 

4 The President of the Republic turned over the public affairs to the Minister 
of the Interior on account of severe illness. ¥, 
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Month, | Year. Month. 


August 14 1903 Feb. 
August 30 I 1903 Feb. 
Sept. 1903 Mar. 
Sept. 1903 Mar. 
Oct. 1903 Apr. 
Oct. 1903 Apr. 
Nov. 1903 May 
Dec. 1903 May 
Dec. 1903 June 
Dec. 1903 June 
Jan. 1903 July 
Jan. 1903 July 
Feb. : 1903 August 
Feb. 1903 August 
Mar. 3 1903 Sept. 
Mar. : 1903 Sept. 
Apr. 20% 1903 Oct. 
Apr. J 1903 Oct. 
May Nov. 
May ‘ 3. Nov. 
June Dec. 
June: Dec. 
July Jan. 
July Jan. 
August Feb. 
August Feb. 
Sept. / Mar. 
Mar. 
Oct. Apr. 
Nov. May 
Nov. May 
Dec. June 
Jan. June 
Jan. July 
% The state of international relations with the Argentine Republic inspired 


new distrust. 
The Argentine conflict was arranged finally. 
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SOCIAL EVOLUTION OF THE ARGENTINE 
REPUBLIC 

By THe Hon. Ernesto QueEsapa, 


Attorney-General of the Argentine Republic; Professor in the Universities 
of Buenos Ayres and La Plata. 


To condense into a few pages several conteistes of the 
history of a nation like the Argentine Republic, to give some idea of 
the nature of the forces that have determined the development of 
this country from the end of the sixteenth century, the period of its 
discovery, to this the second decade of the twentieth, when it is 
celebrating the first centennial of its independence, is a task at once 
delicate and arduous. For, aside from these natural difficulties, it 
will be necessary to avoid all details, to shun statistics, and even 
to lay aside historical evidence, in order to crystallize into seemingly 
dogmatic statements, the complicated social evolution of a people 
in process of transformation, a people still in a formative period. 
It is a venture bordering upon the impossible. 

A century after the commencement of the conquest of the Amer- 
ican continent and after the scattering over the land of the invading 
race, at once warlike and religious, an expedition which was purely 
Andalusian discovered the River Plate in the southern extremity of 
the continent. Instead of penetrating to the south, the expedition 
fixed its gaze northward, searching for a route by which to renew 
relations with the rich district of the old empire of the Incas. This 
was in obedience to that thirst after wealth which characterized 
the taking possession of America. Two centuries later, these remote 
provinces had been converted into the very important viceroyship 
of the River Plate. In one direction it extended from the tropical 
viceroyship of Peru and the torrid lands of Portuguese Brazil, to 
Cape Horn, lashed by the raging Antarctic seas, and in the other 
direction it stretched from the chain of the Andes, which runs like 
a solid wall the length of one of its flanks, to the Atlantic Ocean, 

1The Academy wishes to express its appreciation to Layton D. Register, Esq., 
of the Law Department of the University of Pennsylvania, and to Mr. Enrique 


Gil, of the National University of La Plata, of the Argentine Republic, for the 
translation of this article. 
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which bathes its extensive coasts. This enormous territory thus — 
embraced every sort of climate, and was inhabited by a hetero- | 
geneous collection of aboriginal races. Its conquest and colonization : 
had been effected upon two convergent lines, that by water, by the 
River Plate, that by land, from the north. This impressed upon the 
civilization of these regions different characteristics which must 
be defined since, even after a century of political independence, their 
mark is still stamped upon the ideals, aspirations and conduct of the 
inhabitants. 

The “Leyes de Indias,’* faithful reflections of the purposes of 
Spanish colonization in America, show how extraordinary was the 
importance of the native races, how relatively few were the Spanish 
conquerors and how closely the two races became mingled, through 
the régime of the encomiendas* the mitast and the yana- 
conazgos.©5 The Spanish colonies were founded and developed in 
the midst of a mass of people, who, because of their enormous supe- 
riority in point of numbers, necessarily reacted in turn upon the small 
number of the invaders, either by interbreeding with the latter, or by 
the contact of daily life, or by their superior adaptability to their 
natural environment. The conquerors themselves presented differ- 
ent traits, according to the region of Spain from which they came, 
and naturally they sought to group and to settle themselves in obe- 
dience to the ethnic affinities of their origin. Biscayans, Basques, 
Castillians, Aragonese, Andalusians, etc., gave typical characteristics 
to every American region where they established themselves. They 
transplanted their social prejudices, their spirit of communal inde- 
pendence, their concentrated energy and their buoyant temperament. 
From this it resulted that in whatever corner of America a particu- 
lar Spanish strain of blood was found, there were reflected the 
traits of the corresponding district of Spain. 

As the native races varied according to the region, from those 


%0ld Spanish legislation for the Spanish-American colonies. 

*Encomienda is the Spanish name for the concession, granted by the crown 
during the Spanish Colonial period, of a certain number of native Indians, to a 
Spanish conqueror for purposes of service. The Encomendero was the recipient : 
of such a concession from the crown. ; 

‘Mita. Spanish term for the distribution by lot of the native Indians for pur- 
poses of public work. 

‘Yanaconazygo. Spanish term for that peculiar kind of land tenantship by which 
the tenant has no title to the land, but receives a proportion of the product of his 
labors upon the land. 
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of a peaceful and civilized character to those of an untamable and 
warlike nature, and even to ferocious savages, the Spanish settle- 
ments existed without any common plan. They made a republic with 
the tribes, and they were the beginning of a creole type which was 
quite distinct in each locality. In the viceroyship of Buenos Ayres 
the ethnic geography of the aborigines shows a kaleidoscopic variety 
of races. In the north and in the regions which formerly had been 
subject to the rule of the Incas, the population—both servient and 
dominant classes—was peaceful, attached to the soil, resigned and 
passive. 

In those regions lying between the two great rivers the popula- 
tion was of a gentle and peace-loving nature and, therefore, was 
easily molded by missionary civilization. Along the slopes of the 
Andes the people were daring, excitable and independent. The 
south or Patagonian extremity was overrun by brave and uncon- 
querable tribes, closely related to that Araucanian race which the 
Spanish conquest never entirely succeeded in subduing. The Spanish 
settlements on the other hand presented different characteristics. In 
the north they came from Lima, and were Biscayan and Castillian, 
aristocratic, very proudof their ancestry, holding aloof, enriched by 
the mines of Potosi and the commerce of the fleet of Portobello. 
Southward were Andalusians and Spanish common folk, little given 
to titles and conventionalities. They were condemned to pursue the 
smuggler’s trade, because the mother country, following an economic 
error of the time and perhaps owing to deficient geographic knowl- 
edge, permitted them only an overland commerce, by mule back, from 
the Panama fleet which unloaded its cargoes in Callao. Hence in 
the provinces of the north, called High Peru, and in the present 
provinces of Jujuy and Tucuman, the Spanish population held up 
Lima as their ideal, and exhibited both its vices and its virtues. Out 
of it was formed the aristocratic, commercial and luxurious city of 
Salta. On the other hand, in the river provinces, the existence of 
the cities was precarious and fraught with the dangers of a smug- 
eling trade carried on with the Portugese neighbors—the source of 
the centuries-old controversy of Sacramento colony. These settle- 
ments were not unacquainted with the fear of pirates, of daring 
navigators and of roving slave dealers, who on their arrival at the 
River Plate unloaded the “products of their country,” with the 
toleration and secret complicity of the government officials and with 
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the connivance of the inhabitants. These inhabitants were true 
outlaws. They scoffed at the administration and fiscal measures and 
trusted more to their fists than they feared being caught in the 
complicated meshes of the uneconomic laws. 

The interbreeding of these different classes of population re- 
sulted in creole types, characteristic of each region. In the central cities 
of the north, they were always aristocratic and devoted to learning, 
while in the vast stretches of country they lived the semi-feudal — 
life of encomenderos. The interbreeding with the Indians formed 
an inferior class of half breed which approached the type of the 
mother more than that of the father and which was certainly not a 
robust or handsome race. In the river region, the population lived 
on a democratic plane of equality in the cities, while in the rural 
districts they became that creole type known as the gaucho.® Found | 
amidst a scattered population and inheriting the far from sedentary | 
habits of the Spanish mother race, the gaucho preferred the free 
and roving existence of the pampas. He lived by the herds of semi- 
wild animals, which had multiplied amazingly since Mendoza’s 
expedition had introduced the very limited stock, destined later to 
be converted into the stupendous riches of this country. In the 
central, more mountainous region also, the interbreeding of the 
races produced very definite results and the creole population of the 
rural districts acquired traits as though living closely associated with — 
the gauchos of the pampas. In the south the aboriginal races re- 
mained pure, except for the insignificant mixing which came from 
the Spanish captive women, victims of the attacks of the Tehuelches 


of the north, from Santiago del Estero to the Bolivian frontier. _ 


populations. Wherever the native population was dense and attached 
to the soil the creoles living in the country and about the cities show 
a closer affinity with it, than with the Spanish blood. They adopt 
native habits and conform to native peculiarities, even to the extent 
of adopting the melancholy rhythm of the music and songs, those 
unique tristes which are heard even to-day in the Argentine provinces | 
of the north, from Santiago del Estero to the Bolivian trontrer. 
There the creole laborers of the land and the half breeds of the dis- 
tricts about the cities tenderly preserve the quichua, or native lan- 
guage of their ancestors, by intermixing it with the Spanish. The 
same close affinity with the native element is found in the river — 


*"The cowboy of the Argentine Pampas. 
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provinces, and especially in Corrientes, where in the rural and 
semi-rural districts the dregs of the missionary population have pre-— 
served as their most precious possession the guarani dialect. But, | 
where the native population was more scattered and nomadic, the - 
creole population became transformed and converted into the gaucho 
or cowboy of the pampas, a very handsome half breed, full of energy, f 
of noble instincts, accustomed to the freest sort of life over boundless 
plains, where each one depended solely upon himself and recognized = 
no superior. Here we have the explanation of the great hold which & 
this type (gaucho) has upon the imagination. 

In spite of these differences, however, the colonial life was 
stamped with a certain uniformity which served as a background 
for these local peculiarities. Spanish-American society was zealously — 
preserved from contact with other European nations. Only inhab- 
itants of Spain were free to go and come, so that this triple char-_ 
acteristic—that they were Spanish, monarchical and orthodox Cath- | 
olic—was the salient feature common to all South America. The 
person of the monarch and the supreme authority of the colonial 
office were very distant and the tribunals of the viceroys and gov- 
ernors holding actual sessions there upon the territory, were the real 
and tangible personifications of the monarchy. The Pope himself 
was also very distant and had given over the superintendence of 
ecclesiastical affairs to the crown, which had in turn confided it to 4 
the respective viceroys. The bishops and religious orders a 


strictly speaking, the visible representatives of religion. In this way ; 
throne and altar came in touch with the colonial populations, who _ 
took heated sides in the formidable conflicts which used to arise 
between the representatives of each. But they retained respect for — 
them ; they recognized their high merits and prerogatives and obeyed 
them as representing that which could neither be questioned nor — 
altered. Public officials of all grades were drafted from Spain and 
remained for definite periods. The laws forbade them to mix with» 7 
the populations and they kept themselves aloof, with the ostensible — 
purpose of assuring their complete impartiality. But the result was | 
that they tried to take advantage of their period in office to swell their _ 
personal fortunes, without allowing themselves to be deterred by _ 
any scruples or drawing rein to their appetites. The priests even, © 


both secular and those regularly ordained, allowed themselves to 
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be carried away by that spirit of self-seeking which led them to 
look upon America as a mine to be exploited. 

Doubtless there were zealous officials both civil and religious 
who performed the best type of service. The Spaniards were estab- 
lished amidst a native population, who devoted themselves to com- 
merce or to mining in the north, and to the raising of cattle and 
lesser trades in the river and central districts, and they always looked 
upon their residence in this part of American territory as a tempo- 
rary sojourn, during which to acquire riches. The creoles, of every 
class, both of the city and of the country, perhaps because they 
seemed to be looked down upon by the Spaniards, were uncon- 
sciously trying to enlarge their hold upon affairs of all kinds. They 
felt themselves, as it were, rooted to the soil, and far from proceed- 
ing only from selfish motives of money making, they took an interest 
in local affairs, which, for them, were of greater importance than 
those of a crown, only vaguely known to them by report. The city 
creoles, thanks to an advanced communal spirit, aroused by the estab- 
lishment of the cabildos or Spanish town council, were diligently 
at work on their own municipal problems. They thus became accus- 
tomed to limit their horizon to the limits of their own city and of 
the immediately surrounding country district, because communication 
between the cities was slow, difficult and dangerous, a condition 
which resulted in their virtual isolation from each other. The city 
might almost be regarded as the center of their universe. From 
the rest of the world news arrived months and years later, tempered 
or misrepresented. It awakened not the faintest echo. It might as 
well have been the news of far away ages and peoples. 

The mass of the natives, with whose women the military and 
civil population cohabited, since relatively few Spanish women came 
to America, took no interest whatsoever in the affairs of a monarchy 
which was not that of their ancestors but of a race different from 
themselves. They showed, rather, such a passive indifference that 
each community seemed a world unto itself, occupied and pre-occu- 
pied only with its own matters. The religious and civil officials, in 
their turn, were soon contaminated by this environment. They 
gave to local affairs so excessive an importance that it also appeared 
to their eyes as if the boundary of the Indian city was the u/tima 
Thule of civilization. In the northern provinces, which had reached 
the final stage of perfection under the old Inca conquest, the native 
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population preserved and protected its pre-Columbian traditions by 
the use of their dialect, the quichua tongue. The régime of the 
encomienda, the mitas and the yanaconazgo had produced only a for- 
mal subjection of the natives. In the depths of their souls the natives 
preserved and fostered traditions of bygone centuries. In this way 
the creoles, the product of interbreeding, were recast into the dense 
mass of the Indian population and became more conversant 
with American traditions than Spanish. 

Amongst the missionary converts, the Jesuits had erected cities 
that flourished artificially under their care. They were inhabited 
only by Indian races, and the Jesuits zealously guarded them 
from contact with the Spaniards whom they removed far from 
their admirable theocratic empire as though they were the 
very incarnation of evil. An unreal civilization was thus 
created, governed patriarchally by the priests and without any 
vitality of its own. Hence, the expulsion of the priests by the 
coup d° état of Charles III brought about the destruction of these — 
populations, which had realized during the century of their existence, 
the ideal of the most exacting of Utopian civilization. But the results 
were not such as had been desired. These Indians, on being dis- 
tributed over the colonies, did not coalesce with the rest of the inhab- 
itants, but returned to the depths of barbarism or, as in the present 
province of Corrientes, constituted the mass of the population, an 
element indifferent to national interests just as the old missionaries 
had been to those of the crown and sensible only to the recollection 
of their ancient and traditional life, that is to say, to their own 
local affairs. 

In the central and river provinces, the marvelous increase of 
animals capable of domestication but still in a wild state brought 
about a profound transformation. The native tribes, sparser than 
in the north, without losing any of their savage customs, soon pos- 
sessed themselves of the horse and overran the boundless pampas. 
The creoles of the country districts and the gauchos in their turn 
vied for the possession of the horse. No longer able to remold their 
life to that of the savage tribes, they checked their bold and fero- 
cious habits and became keen and cautious, forming a race of special 
type, midway between the Indian and the Spaniard. They were 
extreme individualists, for in the immense pampas, authority, both 
civil and religious could obtain but a weak hold. The gaucho 
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made so complete a face-about from his former self as to devote his 
life solely to cattle raising. He evolved a special fitness or adapta-_ 
bility to his new life and created the most curious types, from the 
sumbon compadrito with his peculiar cloak and chiripa, who 
flashed his sarcastic jests with such grace and elegance, to the poet | 
troubador and famous animal tracker who was but little less keen 
than the hound in scenting and following the trail of man or beast. | 
As the gauchos came in contact with not a few of the city popu- 
lation, upon whom they were dependent for obtaining the things they 
needed in exchange for pelts and the products of the country, they 
formed with such of the latter as came most closely in touch with 
them, a community of ideas and aims. Thus by busying themselves | 
only with their own special lives, they became independent and 
without attachment for any but their respective municipal centers. 
Each region possessed its local feature, each was separated from the 
rest and all were but nominally linked and united with their remote 
and common monarch. 

In the River Plate region, leaving aside the factor of geo- 
graphic interest, to which I have just made allusion, the racial 
history was limited to the Spanish population and its creole inter- 
breeding with the native races, because the negro population had 
no importance whatsoever, in this part of America. The quantity 
of negro slaves introduced by the “dealers” was reduced to a mini- 
mum, and even these, upon the breaking out of the war of indepen- 
dence, were killed off, for now that their masters were freeing them, 
they formed the great body of the troops. In this way they helped 
the American cause. The mulattoes, consequently, were also reduced 
in number. This process was carried to such a point that the singular 
scarcity of pure negroes or even of mulattoes was a real character- 
istic of this country. 

Foreign influence could only penetrate by way of the Atlantic, 
and even then only covertly, unless it were by crossing the 
rocky barrier of the Andes. The Portuguese influence was limited 
to the profitable commercial relations with the smugglers. That 
of other nations only made itself felt through the occasional visits 
of ships forced to take shelter in the La Plata from time to time, 
or dropping anchor upon various pretexts, but always with the 
intention of smuggling. This was an open secret to the then few 
inhabitants of Buenos Ayres, the possibilities of which as a port, 
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although gainsayed by the crown, had been ordained by nature. 
When, during the last days of colonial domination, commerce was 
permitted to the port of Buenos Ayres, there was no longer time for 
foreign influence to penetrate to the heart of the country. The 
English invasions left a greater residue of influence through the 
distribution of the [english prisoners, who in great part established 
homes in the midland regions to which they were sent. There, in 
the midst of the Spanish families, with whom they were left, they 
disseminated ideas of liberty and standards of independence, un- 
known among the rest of the population, the best classes of which 
in those days of unrest, were a turbulent and irrepressible element. 

The revolution of May, 1810, wrought a fundamental change 
in the social situation. Distinguished officers of the Napoleonic wars 
came to the country to offer their military services. English mer- 
chants, attracted by the reports of the English invasions of the | 
Argentine Republic in 1806 and 1807, hurried over in increasing a 
numbers. Soon they were influencing the society of Buenos Ayres , 
which adopted London fashions, many of its customs, and became _ 
accustomed to the English character. Foreign commerce was con- 
centrated in the hands of the English and many of these merchants | 
finally married in the country. During the colonial epoch only 
books expurgated by the Inquisition had been admitted, but now _ 
the revolutionary movement unmuzzled these mysteries and flung — 
wide the doors through which penetrated a flood of French and > 
English works. The doctrines of the French revolution were at 
that time the passion of the majority of our public men, and its 
influence, even its Jacobin and terrorist phases, is traceable from | 
the first instant. This is revealed in the “plan of government” of o. 
Moreno. On the other hand, the constitutional doctrines of the — 
Anglo-Saxons were embraced only by the few. Dorrego went to the = - 
United States and there absorbed them. During the first decade Lis 
after the revolution, the educational system scarcely advanced at all 7 
but followed closely to the traditional path of teaching taught by __ 
the University of Codoba. The University of Buenos Ayres was 
founded in the second decade, and made an effort to reform public 
education. But the war of independence was not yet over and the © 
internal situation of the country at the end of the anarchical disso- 
lution which took place in 1820, was such that a multitude of affairs 
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demanded attention, and as yet it was hardly possible, outside of 
the large cities, to turn to such questions of reform. ‘ 

The winning of independence was the cause of the sad dismem- 
berment of the viceroyship of the River Plate and the statesmen 
of the period could not have prevented it. From what was once a_ 
single historic province there have gradually been detached the 
province of High Peru, to-day the Republic of Bolivia; the province | 
of Paraguay, to-day the Republic of the same name; the eastern’ 
missions which now constitute the present Brazilian provinces of — 
Rio Grande do Sul, Santa Catalina and Sao Paulo. The Banda © 
Oriental has since become the Republic of Uruguay; the Falkland— 
Islands were snatched by England; the territory about the Straits — 
of Magellan was ceded later to Chile, under color of regulating the © 
boundary line. The Argentine Republic, during the first century 
of its existence as an independent nation, far from acquiring a_ 
single square mile of territory, has continued to lose territory at_ 
every point of the compass. Her international policy, from that 
point of view, has been lamentable and the memory of it is still a 
bitter lesson. 

Within the enormous territorial expanse which now constitutes — 
the Argentine Republic political integration was effected slowly. 
The different populations settled at intervals along the routes which | 


connected Buenos Ayres with Lima on the one side, with the Andes 
on another and with Asuncion on still another. Each settlement 
was an oasis of Spanish population set in the midst of a savage coun- 
try. In order to establish something approaching unity within each 
section, the people organized themselves ofter the pattern of the 
urban centers of Spain with their Cabildo or town council as the 
communal authority, which controlled and regulated the extremes 
of opinion and conditions and brought the whole municipal life to 
a focus. Each settlement lived a life apart, separated from the 
others. In fact they were cast in the mold of the ancient Spanish > 
village society, and the central authority only made itself felt at_ 


infrequent intervals. 

The inhabitants of each village thus developed an aptitude 
for municipal life and for self-government, and a concentration © 
upon local interests which became the basis of their political — 
development. They fostered a local character which was the 
very foundation and essence of their later federal tendency. To © 
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the interests and pretensions of the crown as formulated by the 
“Council of the Indies,” they preferred the authority of the vice- 
roy and of the intendants, but their main preference was the munici- 
pality itself, whose frank and loyal mouthpiece was the traditional 
Cabildo. For this reason, when the movement for independence 
commenced, each village and each city was led by its own Cabildo, 
and it was the Cabildo which gave vigor and form to the revolution. 
Around the Cabildo the inhabitants of the vicinity grouped them- 
selves in the different organic or anarchic revolts which followed. 
It was for this reason, too, since the present republic possessed 
no basis of political division, that each one of the cities formed a 
nucleus in its respective province of the same name, and that the 
whole territory was subdivided according to the radius of authority 
exercised by the principal cities of colonial times, without any 
account being taken of economic autonomy or of demography. 

Federal sentiment made its appearance profoundly rooted in tra- 
dition and blood, and the tendency towards centralization only eman- 
ated from certain groups of dreamers at the metropolis who with 
their eyes closed to the past believed along with such deluded men 
as Rivadavia that, by destroying the traditional Cabildo, they would 
wipe the state clean of such precedents, just as the Jacobins of the 
French Revolution did with the institutions of the ancient régime. 
Argentine society issued from the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies already shaped toward local self-government and _ local 
loyalty. It already appeared a federation in fact which was easily 
transformed into a federation in law, because the federal idea was 
at bottom the very heart and soul of things. 

The development of our colonization also indicated that of 
our civilization. As we approach the north, the brilliant center of 
civilization of Lima society becomes more aristocratic, infatuated 
with its learning, luxurious and fastidious. The youth of the Plate 
Valley were attracted to the University of Chuquisaca, where, 
amidst its cloisters, they acquired a grave and disputacious manner. 
Later the University of Cordoba, like a pale reflection of the former, 
drew upon a part of these youths and, if they left its lecture halls 
also practiced in the art of sophistry, they did not imbibe in return 


that atmosphere of aristocratic aloofness, pomp and presumption. 
Buenos Ayres and the river country were without a university and 
without an aristocracy. At the periodic auctions of titles of nobility, 
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the receipts of which were added to the colonial commetethone net 
were intended to meet a certain deficit in the Spanish treasury, not a 
purchaser appeared and there was not a single herder of the 
-pampas nor a single rich smuggler who would bid. The titles 
which were thus put up to sale remained unpurchased, for the peo- 
_ ple held them in no esteem. 

With no resources other than its commerce and industry which 
_were both of a contraband nature, Buenos Ayres developed more 
rapidly than other cities and with a greater freedom from “red tape” 
and formalism, in spite of its being the seat of the general govern- 
ment, with its Spanish officials, its civil, military and religious 


authorities and an administrative machinery identical with that of the 


_ other capitals of the viceroyship. For here there was not the same 
ra atmosphere, the life was simple and democratic, the officials had no 
: stage from which to display their importance, and within the narrow 
walls of the modest home of the government, the few inhabitants of 
this metropolis used to mingle in its marshy, unpaved streets, or in 
their unpretentious and simple adobe houses. They treated each 


- other with a certain equality, which was due precisely to those con- 


_ ditions of intense individualism developed of necessity in a cattle 
raising community. 
oe In the northern and central districts society was cast in the 
— Peruvian mold, a reproduction of Spanish civilization, aristocrats 
¢ adopting primogeniture and, in modified form, the feudal régime of 
the encomenderos. In the river and mountain region, the urban was 
a reflection of the rural population, independent, haughty, brave, 
accustomed to making forays upon horseback over the endless 
-pampas, trusting to its own decision and in the end to the knife, 


which was a symbol of the worship of personal courage, inherited 
from Spanish ancestors who had developed it during the centuries 
of the struggle against the Moors. In the river district the com- 
— merce, which in the main was carried on illegally by doggedly per- 
severing merchants who plied their trade fearlessly with pirates and 
foreign smugglers, caused a certain spirit of self-confidence to grow. 
This spirit made itself felt in the popular movement of the reconquest 
of 1806, and in the impulse of the revolution of May, 1810. 
, From Buenos Ayres started the movement for independence, 
and the Cabildos of the interior cities fell in with the move- 
ment with more or less alacrity. Hence the further inland these 
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cities were, the less enthusiastic. The Paraguayan region iso- 
lated itself and followed the conservative policy of the Cabildo of 
Asuncion. The province of High Peru, in spite of its efforts, was 
the last to revolt and never followed with any ardor the movement 
initiated by the metropolis. Indeed, the revolution of May, which 
had spread to the banks of the Paraguay river and over the plateau 
of Bolivia, might not, perhaps, have succeeded in so closely cement- 
ing, in spite of the righteousness of its cause, the independence pro- 
claimed in Tucuman in 1816, had not the inspiration of San Martin 
added that powerful impulse which flung armies across the Andes, 
liberated Chile from Spanish dominion and brought independence to 
Peru. He might have pursued this glorious course toward the inde- 
pendence of the whole continent, if the colossal egotism of Bolivar 
in that tragic conference of Guayaquil had not placed our national 
hero in the dilemma of either eliminating himself and leaving his 
selfish rival to wear the laurels planted and nurtured by Argentine 
blood or of sacrificing the fruits of the campaign for independence, 
by not being able to obtain from him the military assistance he was 
in need of. He placed his country before his own glory and yielded 
the field to one to whom personal renown was preferable to all else. 

For the social evoluticn of Argentine the sacrifice of San Martin 
was of incalculable importance. Upon eliminating himself, he left 
to his rival the army which he had himself led until then and this 
country was deprived of its one organizing force. Disintegrating 
tendencies manifested themselves without counter-check. In the 
second decade of the century, various little republics were defiantly 
established in the interior. They were constructed upon the plan of 
the old settlements which had risen to something greater. They were 
governed by Cabildos, and these in turn obeyed the local leader, who 
was raised to dictatorship over the districts. Each province was 
sufficient unto itself. It barely communicated with the others and 
retrograded towards barbarism without regularly organized govern- 
ment or other will than that of its respective tyrant and the free- 
lances who were his immediate followers. Schools closed; families 
took refuge within the walls of their dwellings; terror pervaded; 
life was everywhere insecure; those who could, emigrated, leaving 
behind them on the land the sick, the women and the children. Men 
were bedfellows in misery; there was no industry, no commerce; 
sin flourished and virtue was trampled under féot. These thirty 
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years of bloody and merciless civil strife made prominent the idea of 
the rule of force. People were taken from peaceful work, efficient 
teaching languished, every social bond was weakened and in the end 
a society evolved in which not education, ancestry or fortune exer- 
cised the least influence, but audacity, the impulse of the local leader, 
the mob instincts of the city population and of the rural gaucho. 
The local leaders and their followers alone wielded any real power. 
They dominated without possibility of counter-check and an entire 
generation tolerated this condition during that terrible period. 

The local leadership, like the legendary tyranny of ancient Rome, 
demolished everything which tried to rise above the obedient, pas- 
sive, resigned and common level. It brutally choked it or forced it 
to emigrate, and Argentine society had to develop in these anaemic 
surroundings. There was no possibility of foreign immigration, or 
of establishing industry and commerce. 

The idea of nationality was observed by party passion and the’ 
factions were ready to launch out upon some fight upon the slightest 
pretext. Social classes were divided into irreconcilable parties, the 
reds or federalists, and the blues or centralists, those who believed in 
the local leader, and those who detested him. The former were 
called federalists, because they believed that each locality ought to 
adopt the kind of government which best suited it; the latter were 
called the centralists, because in their weakness they leaned upon the 
influence of the national government in order to give to the whole 
country a common unified administration of which the local govern- 
ment would be the agent. 

Rosas met this situation and put an end to it. After the dis- 
memberment of the ephemeral republic of 1825, and the national 
convention, and following upon the Brazilian war, the centralist 
party, deceived in its principles and in its men, closed its doors to 
counsel and committed the error of executing Dorrego at Navarro. 
The mass of the rural population resisted the straight jacket pro- 
posed by the doctrinaires of the centralist party and in this they 
showed themselves unrelenting. Then Rosas came into power in 
the government of Buenos Ayres and also secured control of the 
situation in the provinces. He succeeded in bringing about the 
organization of each province with a view to forming the Argentine 
Confederation. He was entrusted by the federation with the man- 
agement of foreign relations. He left the interior provinces to 
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organize themselves after the pattern of the government of Buenos 
Ayres. Doubtless, during the long quarter of a century while he was 
dictator, real security and peace were never enjoyed, for the central- 
ist party was ambitious, arrogant and factious, plotting within it- 
self, and when it was not exciting to rebellion, or leading an invasion 
it was provoking foreign intervention. Finally the terrible and mer- 
ciless war between the centralists and the federalists developed a 
state of terror which culminated in the excesses of the year 1840. 
The dictator treated his adversaries without mercy and they in their 
turn had none for him. To be strictly truthful, neither party can 
be absolved from wicked and culpable action. Nor can I shut my 
eyes to the fact that the great power bred pride, and that pride bred 
hatred of the subject class. But this prolonged dictatorship saved 
the country from the anarchy of the petty republics of 1820, it 
solidified the country into a sovereign entity and it gave to the dif- 
ferent parts the cohesion of a nation capable of victoriously resist- 
ing the French and Anglo-French interventions. This much is owed 
definitely to the centralist party, who in this way solved the difficulty 
traditional to our national organization and so guided along the right 
road the severest crisis of Argentine history, not only from a politi- 
cal but also from a sociological point of view. The chasm that sepa- 
rated the social classes of the capital city from those of the provincial 
districts was bridged; the prejudices of blood, of caste and fortune 
were destroyed and there was established complete equality, where 
every man was the heir of his own labor and depended only upon 
his own hands. 

After the battle of Caseros, in 1852, the government which 
had so used and abused oppression and patronage fell, leaving 
the country, however, in such a condition of stability and internal 
organization that the different provinces grouped themselves logically 
under the Convention of San Nicolas. The Argentine Federation 
was maintained and Urquiza was placed at the head of the govern- 
ment. Despite the local character of the revolution of Buenos Ayres, 
on the eleventh of September the country at large adopted the funda- 
mental constitution of 1853, at the Congress of Santa Fé. The gov- 
ernment of the recalcitrant province of Parana realized but slowly 
the new organization, with which it finally incorporated itself, while 
the nation continued developing in the path established by its con- 
stitution. Without losing sight, therefore, of the bitter lessons of this 
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phase of our evolution, it is but fair to show an appreciation of its 
benefits. 

The characteristic of this intermediate epoch is the very slight 
introduction of the foreign element. To-day this element is scat- 
tered over the land, but at that time such as were firmly rooted in 
the country, principally in Buenos Ayres, were very few. Of 
these the English formed the greater part, for the infusion of Ger- 
man blood, which resulted from the distribution of prisoners taken 
from the German regiments at Ituzaingo, though they included some 
estimable families constituted a very subordinate factor. English 
commerce was always respected and in spite of the bitterness pro- 
duced by the naval interventions, it was left to develop peacefully. 
But as it did not increase in volume and was never reinforced by 
that of other nations, it did not become great. The path of social 
evolution was in the direction of the commingling of the city and 
rural population, and of the participation of the gauchos in public 
life, either by forming a large and worthy element in the army or 
by becoming the active nucleus of the popular civic movements. 
The democratization of the country was complete, for in 
general, the upper classes of society in the cities affiliated 
themselves with the centralist party, while the populace supported the 
federal party. Hence the bloody triumph of the latter brought about 
its complete predominance and from this period the social and 
political problems remained more enduring in nature, while 
differences of blood and tradition were put aside. 

Since the constitution of 1853, the social evolution of Argentine 
has been guided and carried forward by two factors, immigration 
and foreign capital. Under their influence, the characteristics of the 
prior period were gradually modified to a certain extent. The 
administration of Mitre struggled against the difficulties of inade- 
quate means of communication between the distant cities and against 
traditional custom of guerilla warfare. Force was employed in 
order to remain master of the field and to break up the resistance 
which the men of the interior set up against the prominence of 
those of Buenos Ayres, and a cruel war against Paraguay was 
undertaken. The ability and consistency of this Argentine statesman 
was great. 

When the passions of his contemporaries had been assuaged, he 
became the “grand old man” of the nation, growing in stature as 
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posterity forms its judgment on his policy. That administration, 
like the following one of Sarmiento, had to cope with two 
factors, the great uninhabited tracts of land and the survival of 
ancient custom. On the one hand the different Argentine regions 
lived in isolation from one another, communication between them 
being difficult; on the other hand there still survived the custom of 
local chieftainship and of the constant and armed movements of 
different political factions, who would set out upon guerilla forays on 
_any pretext whatsoever, raising their banners on high as though their 
behavior was patriotic and praiseworthy, whereas it was but the 
vicious habit of a barbaric and backward age. 

The administration of the task of 
combating such tendencies by the establishment of the telegraph 
which would unite all these centers to each other ; by the construction 
of railroads to facilitate communication; and by the encouragement 
of European immigration for purposes of settlement and in order to 
mix other races with that of Argentine and so modify its political 
idiosyncracies by more conservative standards and interests. The 
conquest of the Patagonian wilds, with the final subjugation of the 
warlike native tribes of the south, opened and ushered in an era in 
the Argentine evolution. This occurred contemporaneously with the 
historic solution of the problem of federalism versus centralism, 
which silenced forever the old antagonism between the inhabitants of 
the metropolis and those of the provinces. 

From 188o till the present, the work of multiplying the tele- 


Avellaneda continued 


graphs and railway routes has gone on, as has also the increase of 
These have produced the desired effect in the 
social transformation of the country. The telegraph and the rail- 
road have definitely killed the seditious germs of guerilla warfare 
and of local chieftainship. Local uprisings are no longer possible. 
The city and rural populations have become convinced of this, and 
the popular mind is at peace since the generation has disappeared 
which saw the last revolts of the gauchos, and other forms of 
popular uprising. Foreign capital commenced and encouraged the 
exploitation of our natural resources. The sugar industry of the 
northern provinces, the wine culture of the Andes provinces, even 


foreign immigration. 


the stock raising and agriculture of the river districts have been the 
combined work of these three progressive elements. Immigration 


has helped immensely toward this same end, but the settlement of 
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new lands does not advance by leaps and bounds, but spreads 
gradually. 

Starting from the port of arrival, the stream of immigration 
continues to spread clinging closely to the land and little by little it 
mixes with the existing population, inter-breeds with it, fuses with 
it, and gives a great surging impulse to agriculture, industry and 
commerce. The social transformation of the river provinces is due 
to this junction of the two currents as a result of which the gaucho 
of the metropolis of Santa Fé or of Entre Rios, who, formerly 
famous for his bold and lawless tendencies, has to-day been so fused 
with the different foreign elements that all but the memory of this 
ancient type has disappeared, and the country is covered over with 
populous settlements, laborious, prosperous and progressive. The 
great fertility of the soil has returned with interest the foreign 
capital which first watered it, and has enriched marvelously all who 
have engaged in its cultivation. The development of the national 
recources, in turn, has given birth to such conservative interests that 
it is mcomprehensible to the new generation that the former genera- 
tion could, at the signal of a semi-barbarous chief jump on their 
horses and, rushing over the fields, kill, pillage and destroy. It is 
true that the transition has been effected at the cost of producing 
a certain political indifference in the new generations, which no 
doubt, will be overcome in time. 

The social evolution of the Argentine Republic has finally 
found its true channel and to-day is in full course of development. 
In proportion as the foreign immigration continues bringing there- 
with its happy complement of foreign capital, the country will 
continue to develop industrially. The astonishing increase in 
industries, with a total production out of all proportion to the 
growing population, is only explained by the use on a large scale 
But such a metamorphosis spreads 
It does 
not jump from one point to another without connecting links 


of the most advanced machinery. 
from the river districts toward the interior of the country. 


between them, but always preserves a channel through which a 
relation is maintained between the different zones already trans- 
The first effect of each 
infusion of foreign blood into creole veins is to appease the hot 
political passions of other times, abolish the old institution of the 
local chieftainship, even blot him from memory and replace it 


formed or in process of transformation. 


a 
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by an absorption in our growing material interests. These material _ 
interests appear to have conspired to bring about that indifference _ 
towards the state, as such, which makes men look mistakenly at a_ 
political career as a profession which thrives off the real working | 2 
classes. For, our government both municipal, provincial and 
national appears to be the heritage of a well-defined minority—the 
politicians—who devote themselves to politics just as other social 
classes devote themselves to agriculture, stock raising, seal ™ 


commerce, ete. 
Public life with its complex machinery of elections aad 
governing bodies has been, so to say, delivered into the hands of a 


small group of men who at present are not productive of anything 
new in the general social situation of former times; that is to say, 


these men form a definite class, moved by the influence of this or nv, 
that personality. Though it has suppressed the bloody char- 
acteristics of the previous period it has not relapsed into their | 
heresies. 
Little by little this shadow of the old system changes into that 

of the “boss” of the settlement and ward. The boss makes his 
business that of the mass of the voters, he stirs them up from their 
indifference, makes them go to the polls, deliberately falsifies public 
opinion, and so wins for himself a political managership, which 
gives him a marked influence in the back offices of officials and in 
the lobbies of legislatures. From such methods there spring no little 
censurable legislation of privilege and a great loss of contentment 
on the part of the people. When public spirit strengthens and 
shakes from itself the dust of inertia, and when the laboring classes 
have passed beyond that first stage of money grabbing, all the ve 
inhabitants of the nation will commence to busy themselves about — a 
the common weal. The thorn of the “boss” will prick them and 
they will then be able to form into political parties with unselfish =| 
programs and platforms. Every voter will cast his ballot to send ~ P 
the legislature candidates who uphold the principles of his particular — 
platform. As yet the people have not even reached the gateway to 

this goal. The past is still seen in full process of evolution and it is 


not easy to foresee the end. 
This does not mean that the present moment of transition is- 
valueless. On the contrary, it is of very great importance, because _ 


the social situation in the —— oO is in at of making. 
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The politicians, now that they look upon themselves as called to 
stand forth above the heads of the rest of the people, have to be real 
statesmen. In this historic period, such statesmen, have the 
personality of the chauffeur who directs one of those swift engines 
of our century upon its dizzy course, the mechanism of which 
is so sensitive to the controlling pressure of the hand that it 
can deftly avoid all accident or cause a catastrophe of fatal con- 
sequences. There is required in such a man extraordinary coolness, | 
clearness of vision as to responsibility, perfect knowledge of the | 
course to be run, besides ceaseless vigilance, iron nerve when the — 
time of trial arrives and a complete concentration upon the task. 
The legitimate tasks of government, in this very grave period of | 
Argentine evolution, require a special training on the part of public © 
leaders. They must study thoroughly the problems of our social 
evolution, and they must form a clear idea of the necessary solutions. 
Towards this they must steer with undiverted eye. The necessity 
of further exploitation of our national resources, the successive 
expansion of enterprise over zone after zone of our territory, the 
assimilation of the foreign immigrants by the creole population, the 
slow formation of a national spirit in the new generation, all these — 
monopolize for the present the national energies and prevent them 
from turning to other problems. The country is converted, as it. 
were, into a giant boa constrictor. It is entirely given over to | 
the task of converting its food into nourishment, of abstracting the 
juices from the hard and resisting substances, of passing a multitude 
of different elements through its living organs so that they may 
later form a new tissue, adapted to the present and future needs of 
the country. 

From this point of view the present moment in the evolution 
of Argentine is of immense sociological interest. We are permitted — 
to be present at the visible transmutation of a society, too weak even — 
to direct itself, and absorbed in the fusion of different influences. 


enjoyed absolute power. Furthermore, by the very nature of things, 
the administrative functions in such periods have to discount the— 
future and effect in the present a series of public works or social. 
regulations which will weigh upon future generations not only 
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from the point of view of the general finances but even from the 
point of view of national character. The national transformation 
of the land with ports, canals, railroads, telegraphs and every 
sort of means of communication, indeed, with every kind of public 
work, cannot be accomplished with present resources. A call must 
be made upon those of the future, by means of loans which will 
be a burden upon coming generations. If such a governmental 
policy is not accompanied by a skillful and prudent financial manage- 
ment, the burdens of our descendants will be considerably increased. 
They may even be committed to a policy that will cause eventual 


bankruptcy and an inevitable retrogression in the national develop- 
ment. The intellectual metamorphosis of the nation by a proper 
system of primary, secondary and higher education and by special 
schools of technical training, in order to form the national spirit 
of the future type of Argentine citizen, is certainly our most difficult 


governmental problem, because it is a question of molding the 
very soul of the nation. To teach different and contradictory 
systems, to do and then undo, each day changing the courses of 


study to successively adopt antagonistic standards and show a real 
lack of fixity in pedagogic methods, is to commit the greatest of 
all crimes, because it is not a crime against the exchequer of 
posterity but against its very soul. To accomplish a fusion of the 
currents of foreign immigration, to sort out the best from them, | 
and to direct the formation of the new type which is being evolved, — 
melting it in the crucible of the school, of the army, and of public 
life, is perhaps, to-day our task of transcendent difficulty. Such a 
problem is greater than that of directing the stream of foreign capital 
which, while fructifying the national soil, clings to it like the count- — 
less tentacles of a gigantic octopus and absorbs a great part—some- 
times too great a part—of the riches produced only to transmit them 
through the arteries of the Republic, to foreign nations who employ 


it to their exclusive profit. 

Perhaps no moment in the history of our nation requires a 
greater combination of qualifications in its public men. The student 
may contemplate this most interesting transformation, displayed 
before his eyes like the moving film of a gigantic cinematograph 
which permits him to grasp at once the different phases of the social 
problem which it presents. Rarely in the history of humanity has it 
been possible to contemplate a like spectacle. The United States | 
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presented it a half century ago, to the astonished gaze of men of that 
day who were but little familiar with social problems. The | 
Argentine Republic is repeating now the same phenomenon, with — 
this difference that it can observe itself and be guided by the 
experience acquired elsewhere. Other countries of the world, in 
the future will, no doubt, in their turn repeat a similar evolution, 
though perhaps in a different environment. Lut the interesting part 
of the present moment is that the Argentine Republic is sailing upon 
the same course in the twentieth century that the United States did 
in the nineteenth. Our evolution is proceeding with greater care 
because it is being worked out amid better conditions. We can now 
take advantage of the costly experience gained by our brothers of 


the north and so by avoiding many of their errors, seek to escape the 


shoals upon which they stranded and the mistakes which they 
involuntarily committed, even though we have in our turn special | 
problems which they did not have. Thus the tremendous politico- 
social crisis of the North American War of Secession will not be 
repeated in the southern hemisphere and the Argentine social 
evolution will not have to solve the profound anthropological 
problem of the rivalry of races, which, in the United States, arises 
from the white, black and yellow races, living together side by side. 

In Argentine there are no ethnic problems. The social 
antagonism raised by an arrogant plutocracy on the one hand 
and povery stricken proletariat on the other, is not presented as an 
Argentine problem, because riches are still in process of formation — 
there, and easily pass from one hand to another. A monopoly of — 


returns to the common mass of the population. 
our evolution, present distinct problems from those which char- 
acterize other nations and demand, therefore, a direct study on the 


other nations and amid other conditions. The molding of the | 
national spirit by uniform and compulsory schools and the slow. 
adaptation of the mass of the immigrants to historical traditions — 
and to future national aims, demand much time and they are now - 
in the full process of being worked out. The celebration of the Cen- 
tenary of our independence has made prominent the fact that such an. 
evolution is much more advanced than one would think. There still 
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remains, nevertheless, not a little to be done in this direction, though © | 
the national compulsory school system and the army conscription are 7 
factors of great importance which are working for fusion. But, in 

the country districts and in those places where the error has been 
committed of permitting the formation of settlements, homogeneous 

in race and religion, which regard themselves as autonomous off- By 
shoots of their mother country, resisting the Argentine school or 
any intermingling with the mass of neighboring population—in such 
districts, the fusion, though inevitable, will be necessarily slower. 

All these sociological problems might and should have been 
exhaustively studied in the history of the United States during — <7 
the nineteenth century, a history which, as | have said, the Argentine - 
Republic is repeating in the twenticth. Foreign immigration at 
this time has no outlet more profitable than the River Plate. 

The doors of North America are gradually being closed, and the 
other regions do not yet present the same advantages as those 
offered by our country. The same thing that happens with the 
excess Of population of other nations also occurs with its surplus 


capital; no other quarter of the globe offers better prospects for 
the investment of capital and for a greater rate of return. The 
“manifest destiny” of Argentine depends for the present entirely 
upon the development of its commercial relations with the rest 
of the world. It must convert itself into the granary and the meat 
market of Europe. 

The closest bonds of mutual interest unite Argentina with — 
Europe, because being producers of unlike commodities, the 
European markets consume our exportation and our markets con- 
sume theirs. With the rest of America our interchange of trade 
must be upon a smaller scale, because for more than a century to 
come we shall be countries producing similar commodities. There- 
fore, our respective markets will not reciprocally serve to buy the 
excess of production, but only that which by reason of climate or 
industrial development is to be found or manufactured in any — 
other country than our own. This has happened to us notably in 
the case of the United States with its tremendous industrial 
expansion. In order to fulfill this “manifest destiny,” we need 
pax multa with the whole world. We need to give attention 
exclusively to our development without intermeddling in that of 
others. In this is summed up everything. Hence our inter- — 
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national policy has to be pacific and neutral; we must be every 
man’s friend, and shun imperialistic fancies.. The “splendid 
isolation” of England fits her condition and her inclination. We 
must work and we must be allowed to work. Our social evolution 
still requires a century to acquire a definite contour. Though 
results may be foreseen from their beginnings, it is not possible 
to foretell what will be the future Argentine type, physically, 
mentally or materially. 

For the present, the only proper thing for us to do is to devote 
ourselves exclusively to the exploitation of our resources for we 
have seen how much effort will be required to assimulate our 
population, to form a national spirit, to build up a great future 
nation, to develop an administration which shall be a model of 
. . honesty and scientific preparation, and to adapt the republic to its 
i future needs by public works and institutions, and by showing 
| ourselves firm in faith and effective in works. 

The present social tendencies in Argentine evolution give 


1d promise of a great future for the country. The nation is not 
; hesitating or vacillating before the realization of its manifest 
E : destiny. It follows with profound interest the new and colossal 
7 social experiment, which is unfolding to the view of the world 
4° the different phases of the formation of a nation in whose 
development the shoals are being avoided where others were 
— wrecked, and which is putting into practice the improvements sug- 
aS gested by the experience of the other nations in order to realize 
a the new evolution easily, prudently, and successfully. 
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RELATIONS C 


By Hon. Henry L, JANEs, 
Division of Latin-American Affairs, Department of State, Washington. 


The invitation to say a few words to you to-day on the subject 
of the commercial relations of the republic of Chile has given me | 
genuine pleasure, which is no doubt to be ascribed in great part to — 
the agreeable recollection of the years that it was my good fortune 
to serve in the American diplomatic service at the capital of this 
most interesting, sturdy country. I almost despair of being able 
to present to you any thing beyond a few general facts in the effort 
to acquaint you in outline with the Chilean environment of trade, and 
with the purpose of suggesting possible questions which an interest 
in this part of the country may indicate, and which I will be happy to 
endeavor to answer. 

I have been greatly impressed with the significance of a state- 
ment made to the conference a few days ago to the effect that 
“trade follows the loan.” The course of west coast commercial 
development lends confirmation to this statement, and I am encour- 
aged to pursue the idea a step further and to add that trade follows — 
the loan and the investment. On the west coast of South America 
both [Englishmen and Germans have preceded us with the loan, the 
investment of capital, and the early cultivation of that enormously 
extensive field which has hardly been broken by the ploughshare of 
American enterprise. The South American republics occupying 
the narrow Andean region along the Pacific coast, constituting about 
one-sixth of the total area of the South American continent, with 
about fourteen millions of people, possess a foreign trade of over 
three hundred millions of dollars, of which the United States has 
not more than a tenth portion. The English merchant now enjoys 
the numerous advantages accruing from his early arrival here, and 
the German, in South America as in other parts of the world, has 
shrewdly grasped the opportunities presented with the vigor and 
tenacity characteristic of the the nation. And now, with the proxi- 


j 1Address delivered at the Pan-American Commercial Conference, Washington, 
D. C., February 17, 1911. 
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mate completion of the Panama Canal, our competitors who have 
preceded us thither turn to the north and labor industriously to 
strengthen themselves behind the ramparts of trade, the loan and the 
investment, to meet the inevitable incursion of American commercial 
undertakings. Everyone who has faith in the sterling intelligence 
and resourcefulness of our people, and who has seen the superior 
quality of the American article, cannot fear the ultimate result in 
the coming struggle; but it should not be forgotten that we must 
learn the lesson taught by the experience of those who have preceded 
us in this field, and devote ourselves to a careful, scientific study 
of the peculiar conditions while in search of the means and ways that 
will enable us to fulfil the requirements that constitute success in an 
environment so different from that in which we live. ; 
One of the first things that a traveler passing down the Pacific’ 


coast notes is the lack of harbor facilities. There are only one 


or two natural ports. The ship rides at anchor usually some dis-_ 


tance from shore in the open roadstead. Enormous sums of money 


are yet to be expended to provide the facilities which modern com- 
merce demands. Callao and Valparaiso are to-day the only west 
coast cities provided with wharves permitting the discharge of ves- 


sels under the most favorable conditions. In the other ports, _ 

cargo is unloaded at an anchorage many yards from the shore 
by lighters brought alongside. To one who has _ had some | 
experience with the most unpacific Pacific ocean, the importance of 


this fact in its bearing upon the matter of packing, loss and incti- 
dental expense, is at once apparent. But both Chile and Peru are 
keenly alive to the needs of the present situation, and are making 
every effort to be prepared to handle the great increase in the vol- 
ume of trade that will soon flow to their shores through the Panama 
canal. At Valparaiso, San Antonio, Taleahuano, Corral, Mejillones, 
and along the Peruvian coast plans of harbor improvements are 
being consummated and executed with this purpose in view. 

Just a word upon a matter that has several times been brought 
up in the form of questions from delegates—the element of popula- 
tion and language. Some persons manifest considerable surprise 
when the term Spanish as applied so generally and loosely to South 
America is objected to as inapplicable, just as we might properly 
resent being called Englishmen. Of course, Brazil is composed of 
a population for the most part of Portuguese origin. On the west 
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coast the Spanish language is universally spoken in all the civilized 
centers, but, although the ethnic origin of this part of the world is 
essentially Iberian, any one who takes this fact without many qual- 
ifications exposes himself on the ground to a multitude of surprises. 
Thirty-four per cent of the Chilean population is composed of a 
non-Spanish, European stock which has been assimilated and welded 
into one homogeneous mass possessed of the sturdy, enterprising 
qualities that distinguish that admirable race. The South American 
properly regards himself as possessing as many distinctive marks of 
nationality that distinguish him from the citizen of the mother 
country as does the American. 

One who returns from South America is often asked in the most 
matter-of-fact tone: “Tell me something about revolutions you 
observed when stationed at your last post.” During a residence of 
almost five years in the southern hemisphere, I am then obliged 
to say, I have never seen the specter so decked out with the parapher- 
nalia of melodramatic exaggeration by the facile pen of our well- 
informed press, nor, what appears to give cause for even greater 


astonishment, do I possess the cynicism of those who have acquired 5 _ 
the pessimism of Hamlet while brooding over the so-called spirit = 
of manana because they have not been able to delve deeper than a 
superficial appearances. For eighty years Chile has been living = 
under a constitution, the terms of which have been modified only by 4 
constitutional means; and during a period of fifty years she has 4 
known but one revolution, which, like our own civil war, came to a. 


life in violent assertion of constitutional principles of which modern 
political science takes practical and serious account. Both Chile and 
Peru are making rapid advance in the most modern directions under 


their stable and enlightened form of governmental administration. 
Chilean foreign trade during the past year amounted to over 

$200,000,000, which is only slightly less than Mexico’s total com- 

merce with foreign countries, and places Chile in the third rank 

as to South American total trade figures. The United States sells 

only about ten per cent of the total amount purchased abroad by | 

Chile; and buys about fourteen per cent of what Chile has to sell. : 

Computing Chile's population at three and one half millions, each -# 

person sells to us, according to the last statistical reports available, 2 

$4.60 worth of goods, and buys from us about $2.75 of commodities. 


The figures of Chile’s foreign trade show a favorable balance of 
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more than twenty-three millions of dollars. Saltpeter takes about 
one-third of the total exportation and provides about 65 per cent of | 
Chile’s national income. The United Kingdom comes in for the 
largest share of Chilean trade, Germany following closely and 
greatly out-distances the United States. 

It will be of interest to you to note that Chile admits free of 
duty the important elements of industrial development—machinery, 
fuel, tools, and materials. Her chief exports are nitrate, copper, 
hides, furs (chinchilla), wines, silver, and iron. She also exports — 
considerable quantities of grain, bran, peas, rye, and middlings. 
Some American agricultural machinery is to be found in the Chilean 
market, and the trade in threshers, seeders, mowers, and reapers, 
although greatly limited naturally by the reduced agricultural area 
in Chile, is good. 

In common with other South American countries, Chile’s 
manufacturing industry has not yet reached a point of development 
which makes it probable that the foreign trade in manufactured 
articles will be threatened for many years in the future. The 
Government has made strenuous efforts, and with some success, to 
establish branches of the manufacturing industry upon national 
soil; but the greatest difficulties encountered still remain—the lack 
of capital and the reduced number of competent workmen avail-— 
able. In the meantime, the market is there to be developed almost 
without restraint. Manufactures of brick, floor tile, cement, clothes, 
hats, shirts, collars, print goods, different kinds of iron work, leather, 
carriages and wagons, cigars and cigarettes, matches, etc., are 
doing a profitable business in the country. The raw material fur- — 
nished by the country is fully adequate to supply all domestic needs. | 
Industrial Chile has now fully recovered from the terrible results — 
of the wild speculation of 1905-6 and the great earthquake of August 
1906, when the hand of death and destruction fell heavy on the 
rich central zone. This general improvement speaks eloquently 
for the recuperative powers of the Chilean. Good crops have come 
to help him and the acreage of cultivated land has increased almost 
oye and one-half million acres in the past twelve months. The more 
general use of nitrate and other fertilizers and the introduction of | 


improved machinery and up-to-date methods have given splendid 

results on every hand. Chile exports about 5,000,000 bushels of | 

wheat, produced at an acreage of fourteen bushels per acre on 
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approximately 2,500,000 acres. In the south of Chile there are 
abundant forests of excellent timber. Owing to the lack of facili- 
ties of transportation and the unquestionable speculative character of 
many of the companies organized to exploit the timber wealth of 
this region which disappeared before the great crisis of a few 
years ago like the dry blade before the prairie fire, little has really 
been done to bring this wealth within reach of the great centers 
of population. But much is certainly to be done in the future. It 
may surprise many to be told that Chile has more forests to its 
area than any other country in the world. 

I have always found the northern provinces of Chile, from 
the Peruvian frontier to the southern limits of the Antofagasta 
Province, which came to Chile as the fruit of her victories in the 
war of 1879 with Peru and Bolivia, to be the most interesting 
part of the Republic. There lie the most extensive nitrate beds in 
the world. In all the great stretch of country from the Andes 
to the Pacific Ocean rain never falls. Not a blade of green is to be 
seen except in depressions where the saline waters have seeped 
through from the great cordillera or along a few streams like the 
river Loa, whose brackish waters flow between the bare hills and 
over the sandy plains furrowed by the rush of torrents of far- 
distant geologic ages. 

The chief ports of this region are Iquique, with forty 
thousand inhabitants, the present center of the nitrate industry; 
Antofagasta, with almost thirty-three thousand inhabitants; Taltal, 
a port of about cleven thousand, from which copper and silver and 
nitrate of Cachinal are shipped. These nitrate provinces have a 
population of about three hundred thousand, distributed mostly 
in the larger cities of the coast, in the nitrate plants, and in the 
mines of copper and silver in the interior. The entire population is 
dependent upon the nitrate industry, in which fifty thousand men 
are employed, belonging mostly to the rugged lower Chilean 
class, the so-called “Roto,” with a great many Bolivian Indians 
and a considerable proportion of Peruvians. In 1909 over eighty- 
four million hundredweight of nitrate were produced and the 
industry is doing at present well with an improvement in the market 
quotations and the great increase in the world consumption of the 
product. The nitrate combination which since the war of the Pacific 
has controlled the exportation of nitrate from Chile, and which 
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was under the special protection of the Chilean Government for 
the purpose of controlling prices, came to an end about a year ago 
and has not since been renewed, and conditions have remained very 
satisfactory. Indications are to the effect that a good profit has been 
_ realized in spite of augmented production. About forty per cent 
of the total number of firms engaged in this business are English, 
- followed closely by the Chileans with a quota of production almost 
equal to that of the British. Germany has lately entered the field 
with great strength and now claims eleven per cent of the total 
saltpeter output. American capital has within the last two or 
- three years purchased some valuable properties and it is hoped 
others may enter the field, as the opening is a good one. The use 
of nitrate for agricultural purposes in the world at large is being 
more thoroughly appreciated and in the United States the impor- 
tations have almost quadrupled in the last four years. 

Certainly one of the great obstacles encountered in the past 
to the healthy development of trade with Chile has been the 
instability of the Chilean circulating medium. The Chilean 
_ merchant pays for the foreign commodity on a gold basis, but his 
customers buy the goods in the irredeemable paper currency. 

During the short time in which I was in Chile I saw the value of 
the paper currency fall from about thirteen and a half pence to eight 
pence when the crisis following the great earthquake and the effects 
of universal and unrestrained speculation had brought anarchy into 
the Chilean market. You will be interested to know that for some 
years the value of the Chilean peso has remained between the 
extremes of ten and eleven pence and that the future of the 
_ Chilean currency is a bright one, making for that stability which 
affords every encouragement to the proper normal improvement of 
commercial relations. 
Chile has a parcels post convention with the United States and 
- the amount of business transacted under the terms of this agreement 
is. steadily increasing, with the special advantages such an 
arrangement presents to the exporter. The customs regulations 
of Chile are ably administered and the officials are unusually 
; obliging and accommodating toward shippers, but a shipment fol- 
lowing the usual course requires the attention of a customs broker 
and may sometimes be held up many weeks in the congestion of 
“traffic in the warehouses at the port. The advantage of the parcels 
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post lies in the fact that the consignment goes directly to the 
consignee without the intervention of the custom house broker 
and may be opened with a small charge of a few cents for the 
making out of papers and inspection on the basis of details furnished 
to the postmaster here covering the weight in kilos., value and kind 
of goods. The trade by the parcels post shows a steady and con- 
siderable increase. During 1909 merchandise to the value of about 
$950,000 American currency entered Chile through this channel, 
of which the United States has not yet taken more than ten per 
cent. 

As regards trade representation along pioneer commercial 
lines, there are only a few manufacturers’ representatives active in 
Chile, and there are several commission houses doing business on the 
basis of two and a half to five per cent. Undoubtedly the facilities for 
the extension of trade offered by the firms already established in 
the field are great, but the sphere for the development of trade 
through the medium of commercial travelers is one that should 
be carefully examined. Before sending a representative to Chile 
the most conservative and safest way undoubtedly is to go down to 
the country and look over the field of possible opportunity and then, 
if the results of this investigation are favorable, to send a 
representative down to make a personal canvass. : 

Here something ought to be said regarding the qualities that 
make for the efficiency of the representative. The South American 
has susceptibilities which are as strong as our own, but which some- 
times manifest themselves in a rather unexpected way, and along 
quite different lines from those we instinctively anticipate in the 
United States. Except in Valparaiso, English is little spoken in 
the trade centers of Chile, and no one should go to South America 
with the idea of covering the entire situation without possessing a 
knowledge of Spanish, and without a clearly marked disposition 
to take serious account of differences of habit which are as rational 
and well founded to the South American mind as they appear 
unjustified and even absurd through the spectacles of American 
training. 
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CLOSER COMMERCIAL RELATIONS WITH LATIN- 
AMERICA 
—_ 


By Bernarp N. BAKER, 
Baltimore, Md. 


_ The following suggestions for the development of our relations 
with the countries of Latin-America might be offered: 

The first and most important question of policy for our country 
to pursue is the securing of the confidence of our sister republics in 
the south by carrying out in spirit as well as in letter any agreements 
or treaties we may make with them or with other nations. In this 
connection it may be said that the action of our government in 
acquiring from the Republic of Panama the right to build the 
Panama Canal was not above reproach. At the time we took over 
through purchase from the French company the rights that belonged . 
to them, there can be no question but that we encouraged the citizens 
of the Republic of Panama to secede from the United States of | 
Colombia so that we might secure through treaty with the new | 
Republic the rights necessary to enable us to carry forward the 
great work of building the Panama Canal. Although the undertak- 
ing and putting through of the canal was of prime importance, the - 
way in which the transaction was accomplished is not an episode of 
which we should be too proud. Looked at from the broadest aspect © 
of our international obligations, our action was not above criticistm. 
Colombia was unjust and unreasonable and expected to secure from 
the United States undue advantages and compensation, but this 
did not justify us in acquiring, practically by force through our 
superior resources, what should have been acquired by treaty agree- 
ment. We should now seek to establish closer commercial rela- 
tions with the Republic of Colombia, even to the extent of con- 
ceding to it some advantages in the use of the Panama Canal, 
such as including its coastwise commerce as we do that of the 
Republic of Panama in the free use of the canal. For Colombia 
likewise has a large coast line on both the Pacific and Atlantic oceans. 

By treating Colombia in this magnanimous spirit we would lead — 
the other Latin-American republics to believe that they can always | 
depend on the fairness and justness of our country. 

Second: We entered into a treaty with Great Britain in good — 
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faith that no concessions would be made in the use of the Panama 
Canal to the ships of any nation that were not equally extended to 
the ships of all nations. This implied, certainly on our part, a moral 
obligation that in the foreign commerce of the world, and our own 
included, we would take no undue advantage of our rights in the 
Panama Canal. This clause in our treaty was a mistake. The 
United States in spending the millions necessary to build this canal 
should have, as regards its foreign commerce, some advantages 
because of this enormous expenditure. It is very doubtful whether 
the canal will ever be profitable directly from tolls, or pay anything 
like a fair per cent upon this enormous cost—at least for a great 
many years to come. 

A number of bills have been introduced in Congress to give 
free tolls to ships under our own flag engaged in foreign commerce. 
We have a perfect right to give free tolls to ships engaged in our 
coastwise commerce. But everyone must concede that Congress 
should do nothing which might in any way be construed as a 
violation of this treaty agreement. We should therefore discuss 
the matter frankly with England before we take any action of that 
kind. It is possible that by so doing, we might secure a modification 
of an unfortunate agreement and thus obtain relief without any 
arbitrary action. The confidence which our sister republics have in 
our integrity would be strengthened by such action and they would 
be willing in the future to trust us more extensively. 

Third: A most important feature to encourage the develop- 
ment of closer commercial relations will be the establishment of such 
regular lines of communication in steamships, under our own flag, 
as will carry to the ports of South America some evidence upon 
which to base a belief that we are a maritime and exporting nation. 
I know in some of the countries of South America they do not 
believe we can build and run ships; they think that we are not a 
maritime nation. Other nations, such as Japan, come to them and 
show them by actual demonstration, in the ports of their country, 
ships built, owned and manned by the Japanese under the Japanese 
flag. I allude now particularly to ports on the west coast. The same 
would be true of all ports on the eastern coast, where seldom, if 
ever, is the American flag seen on a ship of our country. Conse- 
quently it is hard for the nations of South America to realize that 
the United States can build ships. 
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Fourth: The establishment, by citizens of the United States, 
of banking facilities throughout our Latin-American republics will 
be of inestimable benefit. This is not a question, of course, for the 
United States Government to take up, but it is a question that I 
think will be very largely influenced by the establishment by the 
government, on whatever lines are fair and just, of regular steamship 
communication under the flag of our country. 

Fifth: To-day the conditions existing in Mexico afford us 
a striking example of the evils that may arise from a lack of proper 
understanding of all the conditions that go to make up closer rela- 
tions between the two countries. The Republic of Mexico for many 
years has offered opportunities and complete protection to citizens of 
the United States wishing to make investments for the development 
of its country, and a large amount of capital has been invested in 
Mexico, in many cases with very beneficial results to the citizens 
of both countries. At the same time we have entirely neglected 
means of communication by regular lines of steamers under our 
own flag, and the result has been that we find another nation, Japan, 
studying out how she may wisely and efficiently develop closer com- 
mercial relations with the Republic of Mexico by establishing lines 
of steamers under her own flag. 

A great deal of the present discussion in the press has been 
brought about by the establishinent of lines of steamers under the 
Japanese flag at Salina Cruz and a concession by the Mexican Gov- 
ernment to this line of $5,000 a voyage. Mexico has given to an 
American steamship line, The American-Hawaiian Steamship Com- 
pany, a special guarantee against loss for a line across the Isthmus 
of Tehuantepec. 

Thus we see the remarkable situation of an American line of 
steamers receiving aid from the Mexican Government, and also 
a Japanese line whose interests are so directly opposed to our own; 
particularly in the development of the Pacific coast trade. The 
United States should so encourage our merchant marine as to obviate 
the need of establishing these close relations with Japan. Were 
there facilities under the American flag, the Republic of Mexico 
would be glad to extend to us, instead of extending to Japan, such 
assistance, and thus draw closer our commercial relations. 

There is justification for the belief that regular lines of com- 
munication with Latin-America by steamers under our own flag 
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would develop closer relations. In this connection the President of _ 
the United States in his message of December, 1909, spoke as 
follows: 

“I earnestly recommend to Congress the consideration and pas- , 9 
sage of a ship subsidy bill looking to the establishment of —_ ‘ae 


between our Atlantic seaports and the east and west coast of South 
America as well as lines from the west coast of the United Statesto 
South America.” 
Presidents McKinley and Roosevelt both recommended such 
legislation; as did also Postmasters General Cortelyou, Meyer and | 
Hitchcock ; Secretaries of Commerce and Labor Cortelyou, Straus, _ 
Metcalf and Nagel; also Admiral Dewey, President of the General 
3oard of the Navy Department. Of the organizations: The National 
Board of Trade, National Association of Manufacturers, The Amer- _— 
ican Bankers’ Association, The American Cotton Manufacturers’ | 
Association, and the boards of trade and chambers of commerce of 
the principal cities of the United States. By adopting resolutions — 
they endeavored to encourage the establishment of regular Amer-— 
ican lines of mail steamers to South America. As to foreign coun- | 
tries, and especially via the Panama Canal, Spain has provided by 
law for compensation of $1.90 a mile for steamers of thirteen knots 
from Barcelona to the west coast of South America and to San 
Francisco through the canal when completed. A bill is pending in 
the Italian Parliament for a similar compensation. Japan has 
already established a line to the west coast of South America. 
I should like to quote the following report of Mr. C. J. Arnell: 
“A subsidy of 690,511 yen annually for five years is provided 
for a Japanese line to South America. There are to be six voyages a 
year, so the subsidy amounts to $57,000 a round voyage of 25,000 
miles, or as near as may be $4.60 per nautical mile outward bound. 
This is the rate paid to twenty knot mail steamships of 8,000 tons 
or over under our ocean mail act of 1891. The Japanese ships, 
however, are to be only thirteen knots and range from 5,200 to 9,300 
tons.” In his admirable report on the Japanese legislation of 1909 
(S. Doc. 152, 61st Cong., 1st sess.) Mr. C. J. Arnell, of our embassy 
at Tokyo, says of this South American line: “The government’s 
proposal to open a regular line to South America met with severe 
opposition in the Diet and considerable criticism from the press on 
the general grounds that it was contrary to the new policy of finan- 
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cial retrenchment to subsidize an enterprise whose immediate under-. 
taking was not essential, and which did not promise to be profitable 
for some years to come. As already reported, however, the govern- 
ment seemed to attribute more than ordinary importance to the line 
and, after vigorous action, succeeded in effecting a compromise with 
the Diet whereby the subsidy for the present year (about 500,000 
yen) was retained in the budget. There is no evidence, however, 
to show that the motive for the establishment of the line is more 
than purely commercial, and the general opinion seems to be that 
it is the outcome of investigations recently made in South America 
by Mr. Uchida, director of the commercial marine bureau. 


participate in what is believed to be a promising field—the proposed 
establishment of regular steamship services by the Hamburg-Amer- 
ican, Norddeutscher-Lloyd, and a certain Chinese company. 
new Japanese line will make regular calls at Hongkong, Moji, 
Kobe, Yokohama, Honolulu, Salina Cruz and Mazanillo (Siemon), 
Callao (Peru), and Iquique and Valparaiso (Chile).” my 

“On October 25, 1909, a bill was passed in the Mexican Con- — 
gress to grant from the Mexican treasury to this Japanese line a 
subsidy of 10,000 pesos ($5,000) a voyage, or $60,000 annually. 

“For fourteen knot steamers to Argentina, once a month, Spain 
is willing to appropriate at the rate of $4.60 a nautical mile outward, | 
the same rate as for sixteen knot American steamships defeated q 
in the House of Representatives last March. The recent subsidy 
legislation of other countries in fact shows that various shipping 
propositions which have passed the Senate of the United States 
during the past ten years, and failed in the House, have been studied 
elsewhere and that some of their features, adapted to varying 
national conditions, have been incorporated in the laws of other coun- 
tries. Spain has already provided for a subsidized line through the 
Panama Canal.” 

So important does this question of the establishment of lines _ 
of steamers, under the flags of their own countries, appear a! 
foreign nations that to-day they are spending over $49,000,000 per — 
annum for this purpose. We are doing little or nothing with the © 
Latin-American countries, where the greatest opportunity to-day | 
exists for the development of our export business. 
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IMMIGRATION—A CENTRAL AMERICAN PROBLEM 


By Ernst B. FILsincer, 


‘Consul of Costa Rica and Ecuador, St. Louis, Mo. 


No problem confronting the five Central American Republics 
_ is of more vital import than that of immigration. In its considera- 


solution. 

This conclusion is borne home to the earnest observer of 
political affairs of Central America in remembering their experi- 
ences with problems which have been brought about entirely by 
immigrants. Indeed, their political entity has not infrequently been 
threatened by developments which directly resulted from complica- 
tions caused by the immigrants from Europe or America. Fear of 
intervention, the “bugaboo” of every patriotic Latin-American, is 
omnipresent and is a factor to be seriously reckoned with in the 

consideration of the subject of this article. 

In connection with the growing interest in Latin-American 
affairs throughout the United States, North Americans have an 
interest in the proper working out of the general subject hardly 
second to that of the people of the Central American Republics. 
_ This is attributable not only to the growth of international com- 
-merce, but more particularly in view of its relation to the general 
_ American policy towards Latin-America. The development of great 
American industrial corporations which have extended their opera- 
tions to Central America is another factor. This is due to the fact 
that innumerable employees of such corporations have found it 
necessary to establish their homes in the Central American 
Republics. It will be observed that the character of these men, 

their relations with the local and national officials of the various 
republics and their recognition of the local customs will tend greatly 
to shape the destiny of those countries. The solution of the prob- 
lems arising out of the concessions to such enterprises, the treatment 
of foreign investment: generally and the immigration of their 
employees will engage the thought of all earnest and serious gov- 


a tion the student of international economy must quickly realize that J a 
| the future of those nations will be materially shaped by its correct a 
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ernment officials of Central America. Not infrequently has it hap- _ 
pened that serious international disputes have arisen with foreign 
corporations and their representatives regarding the interpretation 
of the laws relative to concessions, and disinterested observers have © 
often attributed the blame to the local representatives who by their 
antipathy to the customs, laws and ideals of the nation provoked 
disputes which might otherwise easily have been avoided by the 
show of a little tact or judgment on the part of the foreigners. In 
this connection it is interesting to note that to Americans has been | 
attributed the greatest criticism for such abuses. It can be readily 
seen, therefore, why the statesmen of Central America should be 
concerned with the coming into their midst of an element which 
may prove 2n the one hand a most potent factor in the development 
of their resources, in the administration of their laws and in the 
general enlightenment of the people, while on the other hand it 
may prove a most serious and disturbing factor. 

Another phase of this question is represented in the agitation 
relative to the exclusion of the oriental races. In the light of recent 
developments the attitude of the Central American Republics to- 
wards that issue is as vital to North Americans as it would be to 
the citizens of the various republics themselves. The want of an 
understanding between the Chancellories of Central America and 
our own State Department on this question might lead to the 
gravest consequences. Fortunately there appears to be no danger 
of this at the present time in view of the present attitude of the 
governments of the various countries toward this matter. 

The great necessity for immigration into the Central Ameri- 
can Republics is recognized where the matter has been seriously 
investigated. It is desirable for a variety of reasons, but particularly 
so because of the lack of inhabitants. Save in one republic, that 
of Salvador, the number of people is far out of proportion to the 
extraordinary area of these countries. Especially so is this true 
of the Republic of Honduras. In its vast territory of 120,000 
kilometers it has only 400,000 inhabitants, although capable of 
supporting several millions. Equally true is this of Nicaragua 
which has but 500,000 within its confines, covering an area of 128,- 
000 kilometers. The population of Costa Rica is but 400,000— 
insignificant in comparison with its territory of 59,600 kilometers. 
The Republic of Guatemala is the only exception to this general 
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of 150,000 kilometers. 

The wonderful natural advantages possessed by the Central 
American Republics afford extraordinary possibilities. Nature is 
so provident that but slight human effort is required to make her 
yield many fold. With the single exception of the Republic of 
Costa Rica, which is on a strong financial basis, and also possibly 
Salvador, the economic situation in the other republics leaves much 
to be desired. For this condition certain foreigners are in a large 
measure responsible, notably in the case of Honduras which is 
still suffering from the effects of financial operations that were 
perpetrated by a number of unscrupulous English financiers. 

In discussing the general character of the immigration desired, 
it is necessary to consider the kind and number of immigrants 
that have already established themselves in Central America. This 
is rather difficult, owing to the lack of a recent census. The fol- 
lowing statement, based on official reports is believed to be approxi- 


mately correct: its 


German. French. American. English. Spanish. Italian. 
Guatemala .... 7,500 1,100 1,850 1,200 1,100 1,300 
Honduras .... 450 300 1,975 1,500 450 200 
Nicaragua .... 100 525 750 200 150 
Salvador 1,250 250 1,200 600 450 
Costa Rica .... 300 1,140 350 500 200 


Analyzing them it will be noted that of the foreigners resi- 
dent in Central America certain nationalities predominate. Thus in 
Honduras there are more Americans than those of any other nation- 
ality. In Guatemala the Germans are exceedingly numerous, while 
in Salvador the French predominate. A further consideration of 
these figures will lead to an inquiry as to the pursuits or means 
of livelihood of these immigrants. The following is an outline of 
the industries and pursuits in which the various nationalities are 
engaged : 


Railways English, Americans 
Plantations Germans, Americans 
Dry Goods and Similar Lines 
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Hardware, Agriculture and Machinery Germans 
Groceries, Liquors, Hotels Spanish 
Professions Germans, Americans, French 


It will be readily understood that the foreigners resident in 
Central America have a most vital effect on national problems, 
particularly on that of finance. It must be apparent that the intelli- 
gent co-operation of foreigners in the solution of local problems 
is of vital importance. 

The physical condition of the countries must be considered in 
discussing immigration, as it has an immediate and vital bearing 
on the subject in hand. In reality this facto: probably exceeds in 
importance all others, although the kind of inhabitant with whom 
the immigrant will have to associate, the commercial opportunities 
and means of livelihood generally are likewise very serious con- 
siderations. In Central America is found practically every variety 
of climate from the hot lowlands on the coast to the temperate zone 
of the uplands or plateau regions, the vegetation of which never fails 
to delight the stranger. It is quite natural, therefore, that the for- 
eigners who have thus far established themselves in Central America 
have sought residence in the uplands which are not only more 
healthful but where life is much more agreeable than in the hot 
coast towns. Rare, indeed, is the traveler who fails to praise the 
climate of Guatemala City, Tegucigalpa, Honduras or San Jose, 
Costa Rica. Innumerable other towns of similar type are found 
scattered throughout the hills and mountains, and as the journey 
to the warmer regions is such a short one, the foreigner finds the 
highlands the most logical place for his home. 

In the consideration of conditions effecting immigration to 
Central America it will be noted that these differ materially from 
those of other countries, particularly the United States. At the 
ports of this country arrive annually more than a million people, 
the great majority of whom are illiterate and unskilled. Even 


in the United States opinion is divided as to our ability to assimilate 
this vast influx of foreigners. The reason for its mention in this 
connection is that conditions may be contrasted with those pre- 
vailing in Central America. 

It is safe to say that an immigration of a similar character 
to that now coming into the United States to the Central American 
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Republics would menace, not only the republics themselves, but 


serious danger would in turn threaten the United States, paradoxi- 


cal as this may seem. Its evil effects would be quickly recognized f 


in its effect on the governments themselves, as the conditions that 
prevail in Central America would not permit of such assimilation. 
If an immigration of that character were turned in the direction 
of Central America for any length of time, there would be serious 
danger of the population of these republics being outnumbered and 
the establishment of large colonies of illiterate people would be a 
serious menace to each of the republics as well as to all America. 
The problems confronting our own immigration officers, such as the 


exclusion of diseased, infirm and pauper immigrants, would become — 


even greater ones for the statesmen of Central America. 
Happily the danger from this source is comparatively small. 
This is due in a measure to the fact that such immigrarits would 


find it exceedingly difficult to compete with the native peasant 
type classes who up to the present time have represented the ele-— 


ment which has performed the labor of the country. As soon as 


economic conditions in Central America warrant an immigration | 


of the character which has had such a marked effect on the repub- 
lics of Argentine, Brazil and Uruguay in South America, the ques- 


tion will be a far simpler one. The earnest student of this matter 
is forced to the conclusion that sooner or later the Central Ameri-— 


can governments will be compelled to adopt methods similar 


to those now in vogue in South American countries in order to — 


insure a proper development of their own countries. In the solu-— 


tion of this matter lie to a great extent the possibilities of the 
future, since it is logical that the economic prosperity of the coun- 
tries will reflect great credit upon its statesmen and the incentive 
to bring this condition about is thus greater. 


However, it must not be overlooked that the conditions under © 


which the peasant or native classes of Central America live are 
far from attractive to the foreigner. Their ability to earn a reason- 
able wage is also greatly affected by the distressing economic 
situation, since wages are very small and it has been necessary for 


the native to sustain himself and his family on the merest pit-— 


tance. Although their requirements are comparatively limited, due 
to the prodigality of nature, education and better environment would 
exercise a very material effect on this great class now forming such 
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an important part of the population of all Central American 
countries. 

The development of immigration is to be greatly desired, since 
the indirect effect which that influence would exert cannot be over- 
estimated. Consequent to the development of the natural resources 
and industries of the countries will come an increasing scarcity 
of labor. The employment of coolie labor which may then be at- 
tempted, as it has been in other countries, is fraught with danger 
to all concerned and is of equal concern to the people of Central 
America as to the residents of the United States. It is to be sup- 
posed, of course, that any contracts with the oriental employers 
of labor, will be drawn in such terms that there can be no evasion 
of the conditions stipulated therein. Unless this were done there 
might result the establishment of oriental colonies in America with 
the consequent problems which would unquestionably arise with 
reference to sanitation, government, etc. It is not unreasonable to 
believe, however, that the difficulties of such a situation will be 
obviated by careful administration and will doubtless be altogether 
avoided. 

The immigration which has been encouraged, even under 
present conditions, to some extent has been that of a certain type of 
workmen, the skilled mechanic, small capitalist or individual with 
large means. As in practically all Latin-American Republics the 
individual without means of support during the first six months or 
year’s residence is exposed to risk of non-employment, hence the 
immigrant should not fail to provide himself with sufficient funds 
to maintain himself during that period. While up to the present 
time the individuals who have established themselves in Central 
America have been largely of the investing classes, they were in 
many instances upon their arrival but indifferently provided with 
means. The most successful, generally speaking, are those who 
have been sufficiently well provided with funds with which to 
invest in mercantile, agricultural or mining ventures. In this con- 
nection a sketch of the immigrant, his purposes, etc., is quite 
pertinent. The Spaniard, of which nationality many have estab- 
lished themselves in Central America, is generally quite poor upon 
arrival. The business in which he is most frequently found is 
that of breadstuffs. By dint of energy, perseverance and economy 
he frequently rises to positions of importance in the community. 
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The Italian is of a similar type and he too is an important factor 
in the branch of food supplies, restaurant businesses and similar 
vocations. The Frenchman usually engages in the dry goods line, 
and of this class there are many examples in every large city of 
Central America. The German may be said to dominate the hard- 
ware trade, and with more frequency than any other nationality 
engages in the plantation business. The development of the mineral 
resources, the organization of banks and railroads has been to a 
considerable extent controlled by the British. The Americans have 
to a great extent been interested in all the vocations mentioned, but 
especially in mines, railroads and plantations, while the obtaining 
of concessions for the taking out of timber and valuable dyestuffs 
generally has been almost exclusively monopolized by them. 

The truism that trade follows the flag is another vital reason 
for American interest in the immigration to Central America. The 
great business of Germany with Guatemala, the commerce of 
which is almost exclusively in the hands of Germans, is an instance 
of this fact. Reference may also be made to the trade which 
France enjoys with the Republic of Salvador, the merchants of 
whose capital, San Salvador, are largely French. Notwithstanding 
the proximity of Central America to the southern boundaries of 
the United States, it behooves the merchants of this country to 
bestir themselves if they are to enjoy a proportionate share of the 
business of Central America; and the encouragement of American 
immigration to those republics will result in an increased demand 
for the products of the home country. 

Another phase of the problem of immigration is that of the 
social side, for the natural characteristics of foreigners frequently 
find expression in their relations with those around them. The 
German in Central America as in other lands where he takes up 
his residence, adapts himself perfectly to the native customs and 
conditions of the people. He is invariably a strong factor in the 
social economy of his adopted home and the ties are frequently 
strengthened by his intermarriage with natives. This is to a lesser 
extent true of the French, while the English and Americans are 
noted for maintaining their racial and national unity. 

Reference has already been made to the misunderstandings 
and difficulties which are likely to arise by reason of the failure 
of Americans to recognize the nice social distinctions so clearly 
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drawn by Latin-American people. The foreign resident, no matter 
of what nation, by a thorough understanding of the people, a recog- 
nition of their customs, and an acquaintance with the language of 
the people, will accomplish for his country far more than any 
expression of friendship through diplomacy or treaty. This phase 
of the subject is one with which the people of the United States are 
particularly concerned, since by the encouragement of citizens of 
their own country to recognize this basic principle they will do more 
to allay the antipathy on the part of Central Americans towards the 
United States than by any other means which might be taken. 

This article is by no means an attempt to offer a solution for 
the vexing subject of immigration into Central America. It is 
merely an effort to point out certain facts which are of the greatest 
weight in dealing with the topic. The problem is one of tremendous 
import. Indeed, too much importance cannot be placed upon this 
question. The intelligent consideration by Americans of the local 
issues involved, of its general principles and of its relation to the 
United States will do much towards contributing to a better under- 
standing between the people of Central America and those of the 
United States. 
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NOTES 


American Labor Legislation Review. Pp. 143. Price, $1.00. New York: 
American Association for Labor Legislation, 1911. 
The first issue of a new quarterly publication, the “American Labor Legis- 
lation Review,” has just been issued by the American Association for >a 
Legislation. It contains a series of articles invaluable to everyone inter- So 
ested in the social problems that agitate society to-day. Among the con- | 
tributors to this first issue are Henry W. Farnam, Charles R. Henderson, rel 
Mrs. Florence Kelley and others of prominence in the field. 


Baikie, J. The Sea Kings of Crete. Pp. xvi, 274. Price, $2.00. New York: 
Macmillan Company, I¢1o. 

A popular book on Crete which would give a connected account of the dis- 

coveries of the last fifteen years has been much desired, and that need is — 

here met. The writer is not an archeologist, and he is apparently unac-— 

quainted with the literature of his subject written in any other language ~ 

than English. Thus the work of the Italians, Halbters and Pernier is known © 

only from notices of it in English; and the important articles of the Ger- 

mans, D6rpfeld and Kors not at all. But the writer has, nevertheless, 

compiled a very readable book. After describing the work of Schliemann, - 

he takes up the excavations in Crete at Cuossus, Phestus, Hagia Triada, is 

and lesser sights; discusses the relations of Crete with Egypt; the destruc-_ 

tion of the Cretan cities; the periods of Minoan culture; Minoan writing, etc. _ 

The last half of the book is by far the best; the account of Minoan pottery 

is especially good. The chief criticism is that the writer often follows the = 

first reports of an excavation, instead of the latter corrected reports, and — 

this leads him to make occasional mistakes. The writer, too, should revise _ ie 

his spelling of proper names, and not give us Knossos at the same time with © oN 

Mycenz; and Aithra along with AZgeus. Nor should we have such hybrids 1. te 

as Phestos and Amykle. Yet, in spite of these defects, the book servesa  —S> 

useful purpose and will no doubt be much read. 


Brindley, John E. //istory of Taxation in Iowa. Two vols. Pp. xxvi, 969. 
Iowa City: State Historical Society, 191. 

In this era of state and local tax reform, the assiduous and sincere seeker 

after truth about fiscal machinery is often disappointed in works on taxation; 

because while the books cover the field they make no practical addition to a 

constructive program for the renovation of state and local revenue machinery. 

It is a great satisfaction to find in this voluminous but clear and interesting _ 

monograph on Iowa fiscal conditions a real program for the reconstruction 

of the antiquated system of taxation which prevails throughout the United 

States within the local divisions of the state. 
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This two-volume work has been written from an historical point of view. 
Its great value, however, lies in its forceful and illuminating exposition of 
the faults and difficulties of the present system. This is followed by a clear- 
cut argument for the improvement of the fiscal machinery through certain 
_ well-defined and concrete changes. 

Beginning with an exhaustive account of the general property tax, the 
author reviews the various special forms of taxation in lowa’s fiscal system, 
and shows in the case of each the phases of evolution through which they 
passed. The second volume begins with a survey of railroad taxation—a 
scholarly and illuminating monograph in itself. Following this is the most 
interesting and valuable part of the whole work, namely, the general conclu- 
sions of the writer in regard to the whole system of taxation, based upon a 
wide range of experience and study. The revenue system in his own state 
is analyzed in a way that clearly reveals its defects and advantages. By a 
comparison with other state systems, the reader is permitted to judge for 
himself of its merits or demerits. 

Aside from the clearly outlined picture of actual conditions, an extremely 
valuable contribution is made in a well-arranged set of reforms which the 
author presents as being applicable everywhere. He gets near to the heart 
of the whole trouble with fiscal conditions by declaring that what is most 
needed is a synthetic program of legislation and administration, based on 
the fundamental idea of centralization of state and local revenues. In other 
words, decentralization is a hodge-podge scheme—almost worse than no 
scheme at all, since little regard is paid to co-ordinating different sources 
of revenue in relation to the economic conditions of the particular common- 
wealth. As an added argument for this program, the advantages are shown 
of an expert permanent tax commission which looks to the regular readjust- 
ment of the fiscal machinery with the constantly changing economic condi- 
tions—a status that should always be desired and may he attained if the 
problem is properly met. The work, which is distinctly sane in both 
argument and treatment, sheds new light on many fiscal and economic 
fallacies that still vex the average American commonwealth. 


Brown, D. W. The Commercial Power of Congress. Pp. ix, 284. Price, 
$2.00. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, I9gIo. 


Bruce, C. The Broad Stone of Empire. Two vols. Pp. xlii, 1066. Price, 
$9.00. New York: Macmillan Company, 1910. 


-_ Bull, C.L. Under the Roof of the Jungle. Pp. xiv, 271. Boston: L. C. 
Page & Co., IQII. 

In this book the author has combined his skill as an artist with the charm 

of a story teller and the knowledge of a naturalist. It is a delightful account 

of some of the animals and plants in the wilds of British Guiana. With 

sketch-book and color box, the author spent hours in the jungle and on 

the rivers studying the life about him. Although the habits and lives of the 


animals are given in the popular story form, there is no attempt at “nature- 
faking.” With him we study the wonderful plants, watch the monkeys 
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racing through the tree-tops and listen to the roar of the jaguar at night- 
fall. All through the stories runs the sinister thread of the struggle for 
existence, each animal mercilessly preying and being preyed upon. The 
descriptions are made vivid by many excellent illustrations. 


Calvert, A. F. Catalonia and the Balearic Isles. Pp. xv, 363. Price, $1.50. 
New York: John Lane Company, 1910. 
Like the other volumes of this detailed series descriptive of the lions of 
Spanish architecture, over half of this volume is given to excellent pictures 
of the buildings described. Barcelona itself is shown as a great modern 
industrial city rapidly outgrowing its medieval character, though wise enough 
to preserve its legacy of fine old buildings. For the traveler, however, the 
greatest charm of Catalonia lies in the too often slighted provincial towns. 
Gerona, Tarragona, and especially the Balearic Isles and the monastery of 
Montserrat are still in the period when the medieval and ancient dominates 
the modern. Anyone who wishes to appreciate Catalonia either at home or 
with this book as a traveling companion will have cause to be thankful to 
the author. 
Chambers, J. The Mississippi River and its Wonderful Valley. Pp. xvi, 
308. Price, $3.50. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1g1o. 


Chittenden, H. M. JI’ar or Peace. Pp. 273. Price, $1.00. Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co., 1911. 

General Chittenden has given the arguments for peace as well by dissecting 
and replying to arguments for war as by marshalling the evidence against 
armed conflicts. Particularly happy is the use of statistics which have been 
woven into the discussion in such a manner as to stand out strikingly, 
without at any time, wearying the reader. Many of the ideas are similar 
to those contained in Europe’s Optical Illusion, to which the author makes 
a laudatory allusion (p. 204). World federation is proposed as the solution 
of the problem of disarmament. In the meantime, the author would have 
us increase our naval strength to be prepared for possible conflicts which 
lower on the horizon, and so as to be in a position to aid more effectively 
the cause of peace. Although it can lay claim to little originality, the book 
is interesting and readable. General Chittenden may be considered to speak 
with authority upon military matters as he is a graduate of West Point 
and served as Chief Engineer of the Fourth Army Corps during the 
Spanish-American War. 


Choate, J. H. Abraham Lincoln and Other Addresses in England. Pp. xii, 
293. Price, $2.00. New York: Century Company, rgro. 
Mr. Choate’s services as Ambassador to Great Britain were brilliant. The 
instructions given him by President McKinley “to promote the welfare 
of both countries” caused Mr. Choate to prepare with special care a series 
of addresses upon distinguished Americans—Lincoln, Franklin, Hamilton, 
and Emerson—and upon our two most notable institutions, the Supreme 
Court and our public educational system. These essays together with five 
other less formal addresses are brought together for publication. Mr. 
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Choate’s learning, his rich life experience, his mastery of English and of 
the art of public speaking, and, most of all, his dignified patriotism com- 
bine to give charm and force to these addresses. These qualities of Mr. 
Choate were, possibly, put to the severest test and were shown in their 
strongest light in some of his responses at notable dinners given in his 
honor. The address at the dinner given Mr. Choate by the Bench and Bar 
of England at Lincoln Inn, and the response made at the farewell banquet 
given him by the Lord Mayor of London may well be studied as models 
of grace and dignity. 


Davenport, E. Domesticated Animals and Plants. Pp. xiv, 321. Price, 

$1.25. Boston: Ginn & Co., 19I10. 

The title of this book does not adequately express the trend of its substance, 
for Dean Davenport has here presented the problem of character trans- 
mission and evolutionary development in a most lucid and attractive fashion. 

The materials dealt with are primarily domesticated animals and plants, 
but this is made the pedagogical basis for interpretation, in terms of common 
experience, of the philosophical phases of heredity. Even that somewhat 
recent departure in evolutionary study, the statistical treatment of heredity— 
yet but imperfectly understood by many biologists, is presented in intelligible 
fashion to secondary school pupils. 

Davenport has drawn freely both from Mendel’s and from Pearson’s 
school and unhesitatingly combines data expedient to his ends from either 
of these schools. He has given the whole matter a marked humanitarian 
“twist,” thus conveying knowledge and impressions applicable to man which, 
from the nature of the case, could not be taught directly. Five chapters 
on the origin of domesticated races of plants and animals close the volume. 


Diefendorf, Mary Riggs. The /listoric Mohawk. Pp. xiv, 331. Price, $2.00. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1910. 

The Mohawk Valley as an example of a “gateway” to the interior of a 
continent has become almost a classic in America, and its significance to 
the development of the country and of the State of New York is well known. 
A satisfactory account, however, of the settlement and political and economic 
development of this interesting valley has not been at hand. This volume 
gives a connected account of the history of the valley from the days of the 
Iroquois to the building of the Frie Canal. Written from the point of view 
of the local historian and with local readers in mind, therg are many 
omissions that the general reader regrets, especially in regard to the economic 
activities of the people. Yet, on the whole, the life of the early settlers is 
well depicted, and many facts of interest can he found concerning early 
trade and commerce and social customs as well as the more striking events 
of the history of settlement and warfare and early struggle. It is to be 
regretted that the author has not more often cited her authorities, as some 
of her statements are open to question. 


Documentary History of American Industrial Society. Vols. VII, VIII and 
IX. Pp. 1078. Cleveland: A. H. Clarke Company, 1910. 
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Domville-Fife, C. W. The Great States of South America. Pp. 235. London: 

G. Bell & Sons, Igto. 

This hand-book covers the leading states of South America, Argentine, 
Brazil, Bolivia, Chile, Peru, Paraguay and Uruguay. To these is added a 
chapter on Guatemala, because of the importance of that state in the affairs 
of Central America. 

Much information in brief form is given concerning each country, but 
its conciseness makes it none the less readable for one interested in South 
America. The main topics covered are a general description of the country 
and its climate, chief towns and cities, resources, industries, means of com- 
munication and transportation, commercial development and relations, and 
a discussion of the conditions surrounding government concessions. The 
point of view in treating these topics is, first, to give an idea of the state 
of progress in each country, and second, to indicate the chances for the 
profitable investment of capital and the extension of commercial activities in 
South American fields. The fact that these items are considered from the 
sritish standpoint makes the book no less valuable for the American capital- 
ist or exporter. Many American business men would find this volume well 
worth consulting. 

There is a welcome absence of statistical data such as is readily obtain- 
able from any one of several sources. By this wise omission much valuable 
space is saved for the plain statement of less easily secured and more 
valuable information. The book is a concise account of resources and con- 
ditions and is greatly enhanced in usefulness by the good maps accompanying 
the different chapters. Nearly fourscore well-chosen illustrations add at- 
tractiveness to this very successful volume. 


Dugdale, R. L. The Jukes. (4th edition.) Pp. v, 120. Price, $1.50. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1910. 

Again this well-known scientific study is republished with an introduction 
by Franklin H. Giddings, calling attention to the importance of this and 
similar studies. It is now generally accepted that there are in the United 
States, as in various countries, a number of racial stocks perpetuating in- 
herent defects. No more complete study has ever been made than that of 
the Jukes—a New York family—yet it is unfortunate that in this latest 
edition statistics and conclusions were not prepared along more modern 
lines. While they already insure satisfactory results, they might, neverthe- 
less, be made much more effective by a thorough revision. 


Eastman, C. A. The Soul of the Indian. Pp. xv, 170. Price, $1.00. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, I9QII. 
For many years a Sioux Indian (Ohiyesa) the author of this volume has, by 
essays and speeches, attempted to interpret the life of the Indian to the 
white man. This little volume will, therefore, be found of great interest, 
for, in it the author seeks to describe the inner motives of the Indian’s life. 
The attempt is worth while and the result is valuable, even though one 
wonders at times how much of it is really so and how much of it is the 
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reflection of the man upon boyhood conditions, of a man, moreover, the 
civilization of whose people has been largely destroyed and who naturally 
idealizes much of the old life and attitude. 


Elderton, W. P. and E. M. Primer of Statistics. Pp. vii, 86. Price, 60 cents. 
New York: Macmillan Company, Ig1o. 

To those who wish to become familiar with the simple principles and methods 
involved in the study of statistics, with only a minimum of the mathematics 
of the science, this little volume will be welcome. The authors believe, and 
rightly, that a study of averages or types, with the variations from type 
and a method of measuring these variations, together with a study of the 
subject of correlation, form the fundamental subject-matter in statistical 
science. The discussion of principles is based on concrete illustrations which 
are carried from chapter to chapter in a clear and logical manner. The book 
suggests the best method of approach to teachers of statistics. 


Fairlie, J. A. A Report On the Taxation and Revenue System of Illinois. 

Pp. xv, 255. Danville, Ill.: Illinois Printing Company, 1910. 
This very carefully worked out report of the Tax System of Illinois was 
prepared for the benefit of a special Tax Commission called to investigate 
the frequent complaints as to inequalities, and to consider the efficiency of 
the state systems. In comparison with the reports of the various permanent 
state tax commissions, this volume is noteworthy for its excellent presenta- 
tion of facts, its paragraphing of subjects and its illustrative use of tables. 
While the Illinois system is the center of discussion, the comparisons drawn 
with other systems are illuminating. In probably no other way can a tax 
system be shown to be deficient than by comparison with the systems of 
neighboring states with practically the same economic and political conditions. 
This method of comparison is carried to the length of showing the actual 
workings of practically every state system, notably in regard to corporation 
taxation. Probably the most valuable contribution is the forceful summary 
of Illinois conditions, an indication of the defects of the system, and recom- 
mendations of concrete changes. The most novel portion of the volume is 
a comparative review of State boards of equalization and tax commissions. 
It is rare that one finds so much practical information and discussion in 
so small a volume. 


Fernow, B. E. 4 Brief History of Forestry in Europe, the United States 
and Other Countries. Pp. x, 374. Price, $2.50. Toronto, Canada: By 
the author. 


Hackett, F. W. Reminiscences of the Geneva Tribunal of Arbitration, 1872. 
Pp. xi, 450. Price, $2.00. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1911. 


Haddon, A. C. History of Anthropology. Pp. xix, 206. Price, 75 cents. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, toto. 

To condense into a few pages that shall be anything more than a mere 

synopsis of names and dates, a sketch of so great a field of human know- 

ledge is no small achievement. Dr. Haddon has done well, and this little 
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volume will give the general reader a good glimpse of the work of the — 
various men who have developed our knowledge of man’s evolution. His 
descriptions and valuations of the men are very fair, though the American 
reader may perchance feel a bit surprised that Professor Ripley, whose book — 
on the “Races of Europe” is one of the best, is only once mentioned, and — 


that, as it were, incidently. A very convenient and useful manual. 4 


4 
Henderson, C. R. (Ed.). Correction and Prevention. Four vols. Pp. i 
exvii, 1490. Price, $10.00. New York: Charities Publication Committee, | 
1910. 


Hollander, J. H. David Ricardo—A Centenary Estimate. Pp. 137. Balti- — 
more: Johns Hopkins Press, 1910. 


Jackson, C. Unemployed and Trade Unions, Pp. xii, 92. Price 50 cents. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1910. 

Writing from a wide personal experience with the administration of un- 

employed relief, the author suggests that the administration of such relief — 

be entrusted largely to the trade unions. A brief discussion of the problem | 

of unemployment is followed by a thorough analysis of relief works, labor 


exchanges, unemployment insurance, and an education for higher efficiency. 

The author is convinced that only through the cotoperation of the trade 
unions can any of the theoretical remedies for unemployment be effectively _ 
applied, and he is as firmly convinced that the labor unions are not only 
worthy of confidence but sufficiently competent to administer unemploy- : 
ment relief. 


Johnson, R. A Ilistory of the War of Secession. Pp. xiv, 574. Price, 
$2.00. New York: Wessels atid Bissell Company, Ig1o. 


Johnston, R. M. (Ed.). Napoleon Bonaparte, The Corsican. Pp. vi, 526. 
Price, $1.25. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1910. 
A unique contribution to Napoleon literature has been made by Professor 
Johnston in the above work—nothing less than an attempt to create an 
autobiography by putting together in the form of a diary, extracts from his 
speeches and writings, arranged chronologically under the appropriate dates. 
The result is not only intensely interesting but also instructive. The ab- 
sence of all notes and explanatory material, the mere juxtaposition of this 
great varicty of opinions, comments and reflections in Napoleon’s own 
words, uttered for the most part contemporaneously with the events they 
treat of, gives a vivid impression of his genius and versatility, and throws 
a strong light on his character and development. The work of selecting this 
material has evidently been laborious and certainly skilfully performed. 
Contradictions, deliberate misrepresentations and self-deceptions are found 
side by side with intimate glimpses of motives and seif-revelations that 
give the intelligent reader a clear insight of the real man. It must be said, 
however, that a considerable knowledge of the history of the times and 
of the attitude of the other actors on the scene is necessary before the full 
significance of this “autobiography” can be appreciated. The items are 
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fragmentary; there is, of course, no thread of narrative. The English 


translation is excellent and it is only occasionally that Gallicisms slip in as 
in the extract under date February 5, 1799. 


Jordan, D. S. The Call of the Nation. Vp. 90. Price, $1.00. Boston: 
American Unitarian Association, 1910. 
An attempt which President Jordan is making to popularize scientific dis- 
cussions is ably furthered by “The Call of the Nation,” a call to the con- 
servation of resources of -human life and efficiency. Beginning with the 
proposition that politics (graft) must be taken out of politics, the author 
shows that there is no civic right without civic duty, and that the right 
which the present generation enjoys in the use of resources is correlated 
with a duty to transmit resources wisely used, not wantonly destroyed. One 
of the most interesting descriptions in the book consists in a contrast be- 
tween the plague in England and in the United States and the varying 
methods of dealing with it in each case. The present volume should go 
far toward persuading the American people to see the imperativeness of the 
concept described by Irving Fisher as “posteritism.” 
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Judson, H. P. The Higher Education As a Training For Business. Pp. 54. 
Price, 55 cents. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1911. 

| In this suggestive little volume Dr. Judson points out that the wide and varied 

training of the higher education enables the business man to adjust himself 

more readily to new economic and social conditions, and to approach business 
problems from above rather than from below. The higher education “sup- 
plies both knowledge and power. . . . . . It broadens the circle of 
existence. It makes one a man of the world, at home anywhere and among 
class of men.” . 

{ Dr. Judson shows, further, that the higher education trains a man for 
the proper use of wealth as well as for its tacquisition. To the highly 
educated man “wealth is a key which unlocks many doors, and he knows 
- where the doors are and to what they lead.” But he wisely adds that not 

Sa boys are of the right sort to go to college, and that, as a rule, boys 
should be allowed to go, and not sent. 


Kaye, P. L. Readings in Civil Government. Pp. xvi, 535. Price, $1.20. New 

York: Century Company, Ig1o. 

_ Many of the collections of readings which have appeared in recent years 
have borne no relation to any standard text, and hence have necessitated 
an effort of adjustment on the part of both teacher and pupil for their 
successful use. Often, too, the selections are made from material too ad- 
vanced for the class of students for whose use they were intended. 

Mr. Kaye has apparently had these two defects in mind. His book fol- 
lows the arrangement of Forman’s Advanced Civics. The material is drawn 
largely from the more popular discussions in the standard political and 
- scientific journals. Documents are quoted sparingly—in fact, this is in no 
sense a “source book.” Many of the discussions have been cut to eliminate 
technical portions, but this is done skillfully and in but few cases does the 
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material become fragmentary. In a few instances, however, notably the 
quotations from the Federalist, one feels that the abbreviation has made the 
material lifeless. 


Loch, C. S. Charity and Social Life. Pp. xii, 496. Price, $2.00. New 
York: Macmillan Company, 


Martin, Mrs. John. /s Mankind Advancing? Pp. xv, 302. Price, $2.00. 

New York: Baker and Taylor Company, 1910. 
Mrs. Martin answers the question suggested in the title in the negative. 
The author chooses as the measure cf progress the proportion of geniuses 
to the entire population. Incidentally, she states that the average inhabitant 
of Athens, whether freeman or slave, was probably better cared for than 
the average inhabitant of the United States to-day. Her main contention 
rests on the relatively higher proportion of genius produced by the Athenians 
There is, however, a difficulty in such comparisons. How are we to measure 
genius? How compare, for example, Washington and Alexander the Great? 
The method adopted must, of course, be purely arbitrary and dependent 
largely upon personal judgment. If, however, the simple measure suggested 
above be accepted, the conclusion logically follows that the Athenian civi- 
lization existed on a far higher plane than that of present-day American. 
To be sure, we have more things than they had, but the author considers 
this irrelevant to the main argument. The work is at least suggestive, if 
not conclusive. 


Matienzo, J. N. El Gobierno Representativo Federal en la Republica Ar- 


gentina. Pp. 469. Buenos -\ires: Coni Hermanos, 1910. 
In this volume Professor Matienzo has given us the best account at present 
available of the development of representative government in the Argen- 
tine Republic. He shows clearly how Argentine federalism developed logi- 
cally from its Spanish antecedents. The strong sectional feeling which 
characterized Spanish political development of the eighteenth century is 
reflected in the growth of Argentine sectionalism of the nineteenth century. 

Prof. Matienzo’s monograph reflects great credit on Argentine scholar- 
ship, and it is sincerely to be hoped that a series of similar monographs pre- 
senting the course of the political development in the other Latin-American 
countries will be made available to American students. 


Mills, J.C. Our Inland Seas. Pp. xii, 380. Price, $1.75. Chicago: A. 
C. McClurg & Co., 1910. 


Murray, W. S. The Making of the Balkan States. Pp. 199. Price, $1.50. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1910. 
There are on the face of the globe certain spots where the conflicting inter- 
est of the great powers focus. In the Far East, China, and more particularly 
Manchuria have recently become such. The Balkans, in the Near East, have 
been for centuries such a point. Dr. Murray has carefully studied the 
historical situation in this territory since the treaty of Kainardji up to the 
present time. He has been able to eon the relative importance of the 
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principal international events which have taken place, and has presented 
the main points necessary to a clear understanding of the development of 
the situation in a readable form. The study, above all, impresses one as 
clear, interesting and scholarly. It is, perhaps, to be regretted that so little 
space relatively is devoted to the more recent events for the consideration 
of which the way is so well paved. 


Nychara, G. E. The Political Development of Japan, 1867-1909. Pp. xxiv, 
296. Price, $3.00. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1910. 


Patten, S.N. The Social Basis of Religion. Pp. xvii. Price, $1.25. New 
York: Macmillan Company, I9gII. 


Pease, C. S. freight Transportation On Trolley Lines. Pp. 62. Price, $1.00. 

New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1909. 
This admirable little volume of sixty pages deals in a concise and authori- 
tative manner with the problems involved in freight transportation on trolley 
lines. Within a small space the author has crowded a large amount of 
information useful not only to street railway managers, but to investors 
and others interested in electric railway properties. The chapters of the 
book deal successively with the canvass of the territory; preparation of 
maps and statistics; determination of routes and time schedules; location, 
arrangement and construction of stations and depots; relative advantages 
of various types of cars; the location of side tracks; the training of em- 
ployees; fixing of classifications and rates; relations with the Interstate 
Commerce and Public Service commissions; the development of a system 
of accounts and stationery; relations with connecting lines; the package 
system, and the attitude of the company towards the public as regards freight 
traffic. The volume is well worth careful study by anyone interested in the 
subject. 


Phillips, J. B. Freight Rates and Manufactures in Colorado. Pp. 62. Price, 
75 cents. Boulder: University of Colorado, 1909. 
The cities of the Rocky Mountain district have for many years complained 
that the railways have discriminated against them to the advantage of Pacific 
Coast points and points in the Middle West and East. In this monograph 
Professor Phillips presents a concise history of the relation between freight 
rates and the manufactures of Denver. The testimony of manufacturers and 
merchants is given to show the policy of rate discrimination in the paper, sad- 
dlery, match, soap, iron, powder, glass, carriage, building material, furniture, 
_ cement and terra cotta, grocery and coal mining industries. The policy of 
the carriers is further shown in the testimony of railroad freight agents. 
The work is strictly historical and does not go beyond 1806. Professor 
4 Phillips, however, says that “since 1896 there has been much improvement 
in the attitude of the transportation companies toward the development of 
Denver as a manufacturing and distributing center, but as yet the freight 
rates are far from satisfactory and the evil effect of the old rates on the 
city’s growth has not been obliterated.” . 
(760) 
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Reid, G. A. The Laws of lleredity. Pp. xi, 548 Price, $5.00. New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1910. 


Ries, H. /conomic Geology. Pp. xxxi, 589. Price, $3.50. New York: Mac- 
millan Company, IgIo. 

The appearance of a third edition of this leading text-book on Economic 
Geology is sufficient evidence of its merit. Though materially different from 
the earlier editions, its plan remains the same. Every useful mineral is allotted 
space in proportion to its importance. The non-metallic minerals are dis- 
cussed first, partly because of greater importance, partly because the explana- 
tion of their occurrence is simpler than in the case of the ores. The ad- 
vantages of this order of treatment amply justify its retention. 

The revision of the book consists mainly in the addition of new material, 
in accordance with the rapid advances made in the knowledge of the sub- 
ject. This new material deals mainly with the general principles of economic 
geology, as on the side of the origin of minerals deposited, but it also includes 
some new accounts of individual deposits. The statistics, of course, have also 
been brought up to date, and important recent contributions to the literature 
of the subject have been added to the extensive bibliographies accompanying 
each chapter. It is quite impossible to discover any germane question con- 
cerning mineral deposits which is not adequately treated. 

The detailed table of contents and elaborate index add not a little to the 
usefulness of this always valuable-book which careful revision has made more 
valuable than ever. 


Robinson, E. V. Commercial Geography. Pp. lix, 455. Chicago: Rand, 
McNally & Co., 1910. 


Seligman, E. R. A. The Income Tax. Pp. xi, 711. Price, $3.00. New 
York: Macmillan Company, 


Shaw, R. Spain from Within. Pp. 327. Price, $2.50. New York: F. A. 
Stokes Company, 1910. 
Though an anti-clerical tone pervades this interesting book it is valuable be- 
cause it gives facts which no other author has presented. The viewpoint of 
the peasant predominates, especially his spite against the church which by 
becoming a large tax-free land owner has made the burdens he must bear 
the greater. Not against the Catholic Church, but against the “clerics” is the 
feeling most bitter, in fact the great majority of the Spaniards are still loyal 
followers of Rome. The farce of elections under the Caciques or boss sys- 
tem, the eternation of ministries by agreement, the tremendous burdens of 
the consumption taxes, the government monopolies and the helplessness of 
the struggle for better conditions so long as the present illiteracy con- 
tinues are pictured in vivid but rather sketchy style. Though not a thorough- 
going study of Spanish conditions, it presents instructive glimpses of Spanish 
national life unsurpassed in either English or Spanish. At the end of the 
book is an appendix which summarizes the chief facts concerning the 


leaders and parties of Spain. 
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Silburn, P. A. The Governance of Empire. Pp. xi, 347. Price, $3.00. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1910. 


Snedden, D. The Problems of Vocational Education. Tp. vi, 85. Price, 25 
cents. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1910. 


Thompson, S. (Ed.) 7: ¢ Railway Library, 1909. Pp. 403. Price, 75 cents. 
Chicago: Gunthorp-Warren Printing Company, 1910. 
This annual volume issued by the manager of the Bureau of Railway News 
and Statistics, contains a number of papers and addresses on railway matters 
mostly of the year 1909, and a lengthy section dealing with current railway 
statistics. The papers include a chapter on the “Pre-Railway Era in Amer- 
ica,” by F. A. Cleveland and F. W. Powell, and the First Annual Report of 
the Chief Engineer of the Pennsylvania Railroad, as an historical background. 
They also include a paper on the “Diminished Purchasing Power of Railway 
Earnings,” by C. C. McCain, and on “Railway Mail Pay,” by Julius Kruttsch- 
nitt. The addresses include a speech on the Railways of the Northwest, by 


J. J. Hill; Southern Railways and Their Needs by J. E. Wallace; Problems 


Confronting American Railways by Daniel Willard; The Raiiroad Situation of 
To-day by Frank Trumbell, and other addresses by A. H. Smith, E. P. Rip- 
ley, J. C. Spooner, J. B. Thayer, W. M. Acworth and Sir George S. Gibb. 


Trine, R. W. The Land of Living Men. Pp. xxii, 288. Price, $1.25. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 1910. 

“In the Fire of the Heart,” by the same author, is here re-written and re- 

named. The scope of both books is the same, and the material largely 

similar, although in the present volume it is brought up to date. 


Van Wagenen, A. Government Ownership of Railways. Pp. ix, 256. Price, 
$1.25. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1910. 
This book is an earnest expression of the convictions of one who believes 


unreservedly in the government ownership and operation of the railroads in 


the United States. It was written to convince its readers that government 
ownership is now an accomplished fact in most countries of the world, that 
the movement for complete nationalization was never so active as at present, 
that the sentiment in favor of nationalization of the railways is stronger in 
this country than it is generally supposed to be, and that when government 
ownership comes in the United States it will be brought about suddenly. In 


defence of this position the author presents a brief history of nationalization 


and then sets forth the weakness of private management and the advantages 
of government ownership and operation of the railroads. 

It is to be regretted that the author’s scholarship was inadequate to the 
task undertaken. Whatever position one may hold upon the general question 


of nationalization of railroads, it is important that the subject should be 


* 


- places. An advocate of railroads whose knowledce of history is superficial, 


¥ railroads, who assumes that state management will be more economical and 


discussed affirmatively and negatively by those whose statements of fact are 


beyond question. Moreover, the author’s treatment of history is defective in 


whose tendency is to disregard the political problems of state administration of 
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more efficient, and who has no doubt about the financial success of the na- 
tionalization of railroads in the United States is one whose arguments will 
make but slight appeal to those who have given careful study to the difficult 
problems of railroad regulation and nationalization as they present them- 
selves in the United States. 


Vrooman, C. S. American Railway Problems in the Light of European Ex- 


perience, or Government Regulation vs. Government Operation of Rail-— 

ways. Pp. viii, 376. Price, 6s. London: Oxford University Press, 1910. 
This is a journalistic, but very readable, account of state and federal regula-— 
tion of railroads in the United States and an argument in favor of wuhien 
towards ultimate federal ownership and operation of all the railroads olka 
the country. The author has a general but not profound knowledge of yo 
subject. [For the most part, his statements of facts are accurate; although, at 


times, especially in discussing the work of the Interstate Commerce Com- _ 


mission and in explaining how nationalization came about in Prussia (pp. 66- 
72) his superficial information leads to a misconception of events. 

Mr. Vrooman believes that we should hasten to enact “those preparatory — 
measures which are necessary, if the future transfer of our railways from 
private to public hands” is to be accomplished without “upsetting our entire 
business and industrial equilibrium.” He believes a commission of experts 
should be created to study the problem. The author realizes that the govern- 


expenses.” This, however, is not a “conclusive argument in favor of private 
ownership ;” at best it only goes “to show that private roads could give lower 
rates, better service, shorter hours of labor, and higher wages than govern-— 
ment roads, but that they will not.” “The supreme advantage of government — 
roads, therefore, would seem to consist . . . in the emancipation of the 
people, rich and poor, from their present economic subjection to the irre- 
sponsible power of railway magnates.” 

The book was written just before the passage of the Mann-Elkins Act of 
1910. Possibly, the provisions of that law and the decisions of the Interstate — 
Commerce Commission in rate advance cases might have given Mr. Vrooman — 


States; but it is more than probable that he would still have considered “gov- ‘. 
ernment control of private railways an experiment which never yet has proved | 
permanently satisfactory in any country of the world.” 


Walker, A. H. Jistory of the Sherman Law of the United States of America. 
Pp. 320. Price, $2.00. New York: The Equity Press, 1910. 

The author, a member of the New York bar, has rendered all students of the 
trust problem a real service. The book is a detailed history of the Sherman — 
anti-trust law, including an account of its antecedents, its passage through — 
Congress, an analysis of its provisions and a discussion of the numerous | 
cases that have been decided under it during the administrations succeeding 
its passage. The volume concludes with a forecast as to the probable out- 
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come of the Standard Oil and American Tobacco cases now pending in the 
Supreme Court. His opinion, based on the personnel of the present court, 
is that the government's position is likely to be upheld. 

The Sherman law has never been amended and it is the author’s belief 
that it “is not likely to be repealed or altered. It has been adjudicated in 
nearly a hundred judicial decisions and has been held by the Supreme Court 
to be clearly constitutional and broadly comprehensive.” In his opinion the 
law represented the national will at the time of its passage and is still “clearly 
concordant with the national will of the twentieth century.” The book is 
timely, comprehensive and illuminating. Its style is suitable for both layman 
and lawyer. 


Ward, H. D. A Voice from the Congo. Pp. xvi, 330. Price, $2.50. New 

York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1910. 

Beyond question this is one of the most readable and interesting volumes 
dealing with the Negroes of Africa. It consists of a series of sketches, now 
a paragraph, then a chapter in length. The stories are well told. Perchance 
the great acomplishment of the author is that he portrays to us human be- 
ings with whom we gain sympathy even though we laugh at absurd mental 
attitudes or shudder at their cruelties. We seem to feel that the “Savages 
are but shades of ourselves,” to borrow the quotation from Ovid cited by 
the author. 

Wandering into Africa as a young man in search of adventure, he re- 
mained as hunter, traveler, official for five years. “Commencing in this casual 
manner, I found myself gradually drawn into serious reflections, and I became 
imbued with a profound sympathy for African human nature.” Village 
scenes, elephant hunts, forest dramas, animal stories, follow in no special 
order, yet each gains and holds the reader’s attention. 

The volume contains many attractive illustrations of native life and’ 
art, including a number of photogravures of bronze pieces executed by the 
author which indicate decided artistic ability. 


Waring, L. H. The Political Theories of Martin Luther. Pp. vi, 203. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1910. 
“We must recognize in Luther not merely a prophet or a forerunner, but the 
founder of the modern tlieory of the state.” “Luther is the founder of mod- 
ern liberty.” This is not underestimating the political influence of the great 
Saxon reformer. Mr. Waring’s work includes in the discussion of every ele- 
ment of Luther’s political thought, a gleaning of the thought of previous 
writers on the same subjects. In itself this is conclusive of what generally is 
the accepted estimate—that Luther contributed comparatively few ideas to 
political philosophy, that his work on these lines was chiefly that of an agitator 
and that he used to support his contentions with the writings of political 
thinkers from Aristotle to Marsiglio. But Mr. Waring, like many of Luther's 
commentators, becomes so enthusiastic over his subject that he overlooks the 
fact that Luther’s theories were the product of an historical development and 
that especially those that refer to politics were adapted by him to fit the con- 
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ditions confronting him and were not the enunciation of a previously thought- 
out philosophy. Luther’s attitude toward the peasant revolt and the Ana- 
baptists which the author seeks to excuse is only an extreme illustration of 
this fact. In political philosophy Luther was at most an interpreter, to a very 
small degree a creator. . 
This defect of emphasis is the chief criticism of the author’s wenyol 
Each chapter brings out from the secondary authorities the best opinions on 
the subjects under consideration. Often the discussion bears rather remotely 
on Luther. In the first fifth of the book there is little which bears directly © 
on the reformer or his work. The chapter on the Nature and Origin of the 
State, for example, cites Luther in but two paragraphs. There are throughout — 
copious quotations, including several from Washington’s address, the touting ‘= 
of which is uncertain. 


Zueblin, Charles. Democracy and the Overman. Pp. 217. Price, $1.00. New 

York: B. W. Huebsch, 1910. 

This volume consists of eight popular essays with the following wide range 
of titles: “The Overspecialized Business Man,” “The Overestimated Anglo- 
Saxon,” “The Overcomplacent American,” “The Overthrown Superstition 
of Sex,” “The Overdue Wages of the Overman’s Wife,’ “The Overtaxed 
Credulity of Newspaper Readers,” “The Overworked Political Platitude,” and 
“The Overlooked Charters of Cities.” 

In these essays the author decries in turn: the frequent lack of courage, 
culture and character in the typical man of business, the characteristic con- 
ceit of the Anglo-Saxon who does not realize that it has been opportunity 
alone that has given his race its present favorable position; the snug com- 
placency of many Americans who believe that whatever is, is right; the super- 
stition that woman was made for man; the economic dependence of woman 
on man due to the fact that woman’s work in the home is seldom put on a 
wage basis; the low morality of a press controlled by its advertisers; the 
hollow mockery of the recent Republican and Democratic platforms which 
side-stepped every issue of fundamental importance to the American people 
and finally, the lamentable conditions of municipal government due among 
other causes to the traditional separation of executive and legislative func- 
tions in city government. (The author is an advocate of the commission plan 
of government.) 

Each subject is handled in the author's characteristic style which is popu- 
lar and virile. The Overman is described as “an aggressive, self-satisfied 
megalomaniac, the offspring of business and finance, but he is the best we 
have. He only needs the discipline of democracy. He is the boss of hoi 
Polloi; he must be made the servant of Demos.” . . . “The curse of the 
overman is mastery without service.” A spirit of optimism and idealism per- 
vades the book. The author believes that if intelligent Americans but aban- 
don their overcomplacency long enough to reason independently of purse or 
superstition, they will find that “the final outcome and consummation of all 
wealth is in the producing of as many as possible full-breathed, bright-eyed 
and happy-hearted human creatures.” 
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Angeli, Norman. The Great Illusion. Pp. xvi, 388. Price, $1.50. New York: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1910. 


The great problem of disarmament, looked at from the point of view of the 
economic futility of war, is the motive of this most delightfully written and 
well constructed book. The author is as logical as he is interesting, selecting 
with consummate skill his material so as to show that even the victorious 
nation will find it has grasped a phantom instead of economic advantages. 
In this day and generation, the invader cannot dispossess the landowner, but, 
no richer than before, will merely collect the taxes to carry on the govern- 
ment as heretofore. The nation covetous of colonies will find they cannot 
be used to the advantage of the holding state, but are and must remain in 
reality self-governing. Even an indemnity upon closer analysis proves to be 
a bane by raising prices at home and curtailing exports, at the very moment 
the prostrate nation feels the stimulus of a great trade revival. Our present 
misconceptions are shown to be due in part to our reliance upon the false 
analogy between the state and the individual. It is admitted that all advance- 
ment comes from the survival of the fittest, but the struggle is with the 
forces of nature and not man with man; for man must co-operate with man 

in the strugele against the forces of nature. The nation no longer represents 
} the true alignment of world forces, for important interests such as finance 
and labor have become worldwide in their action. 

All this and much besides which the book has to tell is worthy of 
consideration and will help every open-minded person to reach his conclu- 
sions upon this vital question. Let us hope that we may have an equally 

able presentation of the other side of the question. Not everyone will agree 
with certain of the statements made—as, for example, that the citizen of a 
small country receives the same consideration as one from a great empire. 
ib The mere fact of being a citizen of a great world power, like being well 
dressed, is one of the most powerful aids to success and consideration 
wherever one may go. Again, the great advantage which the world powers 
are struggling for is a part control in the direction of the different lines of 
industrial activity. They feel that such control brings opportunities for the 
employment to advantage of the resources of the nation, in brains, men, 
capital. 
At the same time that various interests are organizing without regard 
to national frontiers, the nations are slowly coalescing into groups and 
working out ever larger and larger systems of administration. Were these 
r groups to be formed peaceably, and without dread of war, ultimately to be 
joined in one world administration, much inherent weakness would be 
~ doaked, and an internecine strife, vastly more destructive than our own 
_ Civil War, would be the penalty; but building as they now do with the fear 
; of war always present, every state knows that the efficiency of its system must 
de ready to stand the severest of tests—armed conflict. Perhaps, still, some 
- wars may be necessary to demonstrate the rottenness of a system, like that 
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of Napoleon the Third’s, which imposes upon the multitude. The admin- 
istrative system capable of providing an adequate civil and military organiza- 
tion for a vast empire may serve to point the way to a world government. 
In line with the characteristic sobriety which presides over his treatment 
of the subject, the author declares that “so long as current political philosophy 
in Europe remains what it is, I would not urge the reduction of our war 
budget by a single sovereign or a single dollar.” In other words, being still 
under the dominion of false ideas which govern the minds of those about 
us, we must be prepared to defend ourselves from the action to which these 
fallacies may lead. Let us keep up a high degree of efficient armament; study 
this great question; and try to help others to reach a better understanding. 
Cory 


The Cambridge Modern History. Vol. VI, The Eighteenth Century. Pp. 
xxxili, 1019. Vol. XII, The Latest Age. Pp. xxxiv, 1033. Price, $4.00 
each. New York: Macmillan C: mpany, 1909 and 1gI0. 

With the appearance of the twelfth volume, the now well-known Cambridge 
Modern History is complete, so far as the narrative history is concerned. 
“The Latest Age,” in the words of the prospectus, bringing “the history down 
to the last syllable of recorded time” to the point where history passes into 
action. Two supplementary volumes are still to appear; the first, an elaborate, 
historical atlas for the period; the second, composed of genealogical and 
other tables and the general index. But the historical writing for the work 
is before us, and it is appropriate in considering the last volumes to examine 
the work as a whole. 

The plan to publish a comprehensive History of Modern Times in a series 
of volumes was decided upon by the Syndics of Cambridge University in 1896. 
At the time there was one man who by his position as regius professor of 
history at Cambridge University, by his broad culture and his careful training 
in the methods of the scientific historian was pre-eminently the man to direct 
the work. Lord Acton became the editor-in-chief, and at once threw himself 
into the task with much enthusiasm. Unfortunately he had time only to get 
his project well started when he died. But the plan had been sketched and 
it has been faithfully adhered to even though the unifying force of his master 
mind kas been sadly missed. 

“his plan, it will be remembered, was to give to the world a co-operative 
history in which each important topic of a period would be treated by a fore- 
most specialist, so that there would be a score or more of contributors for 
each volume. In this way it was hoped the work would be “history . . . 
as each of several parts is known to the man who knows it best.” The period 
treated is the last four hundred years, an era, “which is marked off by an 
evident and intelligible line from the time immediately preceding, and displays 
in its course specific and distinctive characteristics of its own.” We may or 
may not agree with the idea of an interruption to the law of historic progress 
in the fifteenth century, and we may believe that co-operative histories are 
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better done when more extended periods are assigned to the individual 
writers, but our present purpose is rather to point out the particular char- 
acteristics, the strong and the weak points of this monumental work in 
twelve large volumes of about one thousand pages each. 

The subjects of the different volumes are as follows: Vol. I, “The 
Renaissance ;” Vol. II, “The Reformation ;” Vol. III, “The Wars of Religion ;” 
Vol. IV, “The Thirty Years’ War;” Vol. V, “The Age of Louis XIV;” Vol. 
VI, “The Eighteenth Century;” Vol. VII, “The United States;” Vol. VIII, 
“The French Revolution;” Vol. IX, “Napoleon;” Vol. X, “The Restoration ;” 
Vol. XI, “The Growth of Nationalities;” Vol. XII, “The Latest Age.” That 
there is anything original or suggestive either in the names or the periodiza- 
tion, even the most ardent enthusiast for the work would hardly claim. One 
sees the familiar divisions, the familiar nomenclature of the “Periods of 
European History,” and one wonders if there has been no progress, nothing 
new, in the last two decades of historical study to justify at least an occa- 
sional deviation from the conventional outline. A treatment based more upon 
the evolutionary process »f human progress might have furnished the unify- 
ing idea which is so conspicuously absent, not only in the work as a whole, 
but also in the individual volumes themselves. 

The volumes of the Cambridge Modern History are not suited to giv- 
ing one a connected or progressive survey of the particular field of history 
with which they deal. And herein lies perhaps the one great departure from 
Lord Acton’s plan. That the idea of unity and of historic evolution was 
strong in his mind, we know, but the execution of the plan had to be effected 
without the fusing power of his master mind. On the other hand, it is very 
questionable whether he could, had he lived, have welded the diversified con- 
tributions of the sixty or more contributors into a well knit and united whole. 

Details such as errors in statement of facts which occur occasionally, 
though considering the magnitude of the work infrequently; a displeasing un- 
evenness between chapters which are necessarily side by side; an over-empha- 
sis of political history as against the social and economic, certain unscholarly 
features in many of the otherwise remarkably fine bibliographies; all these 
have been pointed out as the individual volumes have appeared, and the last 
two volumes show no deviation from the earlier ones in these respects. They 
are “true to type.” There is no point of view consistently held throughout 
the volumes, and in spite of Lord Acton’s idea to “keep to the main line, 
attending to the byways at the junction only,” we again have a great deal of 
matter that cannot but be classed as superfluous detail and unrelated facts. 
The broad comprehensive survey is again absent, particularly in the volume 
on the eighteenth century. In the last volume, “The Latest Age,” however, 
the spirit of the contemporary era is manifest in a striking degree in many of 
the contributions and the work possesses an exceptional degree of unity. If 
the great dynamic forces are not defined and outlined for us, we are at least 
obliged to see and feel them in operation in an unusually vivid and intense 
manner, in every phase of recent development. Indeed the editors are to be 
congratulated on the exceptionally high standard of excellence of the bulk 
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of the chapters of this volume. Of especial merit is the chapter on the a 
French Empire by Emile Bourgeois, Thomas Okey’s study of United Italy, 
the survey of the German L:mpire by Hermann Oncken, Pollock on the Mod- 
ern Law of Nations and Sidney Webb’s study of Social Movements. For 
American readers, Mr. Westlake’s account of the Foreign Relations of the 
United States During the Civil War is of particular interest, while the spe- 
cialist in history will find the chapter by Mr. Gooch on the Growth of His- 
torical Science suggestive and valuable. While the bibliographies are similar 
to those of the rest of the work, that of “The Latest Age,” though remarkably 
suggestive and helpful, is of less permanent value because archives were in 
the main not available for this period, and critical studies have as yet not been 
made of even the most essential printed documents. 

But when all has been said against the Cambridge Modern History it _ 
remains to acknowledge that it is a monumental work, supplying a much 
felt need. The manner of its making prevents it from being easily read — 
consecutively because of the lack of continuity. Indeed very many of the 
individual contributions are too dry and detailed to be read. But by the 
side of these there are other monographs—for such the best of the con- 
tributions are—that are not only entertaining, but which afford the most 
thorough treatment of the topic upon the basis of the latest historical study 
of the period available. 


. E. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Davis, W. S. 3 The Influence of Wealth in Imperial Rome. Pp. xi 
Price, $2.00. New York: Macmillan Company, 1910. 


Tucker, T. G. Life in the Roman IVorld of Nero and St. Paul. Pp. 
xix, 453. Price, $2.50. New York: Macmillan Company, 1910. 
That there has been a great revival in interest in Roman history in the 
past few years is attested not only by the establishment of chairs in ancient 
history in most of our leading universities but by the enthusiastic reception 
on the part of the public of the translation of Ferrero’s works and the 
appearance of a considerable number of books in English dealing with 
various aspects of the Roman world. The notable monograph of Botsford | 
on the Roman Assemblies is a ccnstitutional study addressed only to 
scholars, while Heitland’s three-volume work on the Roman Republic and 
Henderson's study of the civil wars following the death of Nero deal with 
political and military history; but the chief interest at present is naturally 
in the economic, social, and religious field, as may be seen by such books 
as Fowler’s Roman Life In the Age of Cicero, Dill’s Social Life From 
Nero to Marcus Aurelius, and Glover’s Conflict of Religions in the Roman > 
Empire. 
To this latter class belong the books of Davis and Tucker. Neither 
one is an original contribution to our stock of knowledge Both are ad- 
dressed to the educated public and admirably fulfil their purpose of pre- 
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senting in an interesting and ordered manner information that lies buried 
for the average reader in such works as Schiller’s, Seeck’s, Boissier’s and 
Friedlender’s, although the last named is being made accessible in a rather 
unsatisfactory English translation. Davis and Tucker followed different 
plans so that their books supplement each other. Professor Davis has con- 
fined himself to a presentation of economic conditions and their effects, 
especially in the period of the early empire. His introductory chapter on 
the business panic of 33 A. D. is a brief description of that event expressed 
in the language of the modern financial world and serves admirally to 
impress on the reader the similarity of the business and credit systems of 
that and our own day. This is followed by a study of the relations of 
politics and high finance during the later Republic, the extent and character 
of commerce and trade under the Empire, the accumulation and expenditure 
of great fortunes, the condition and occupations of the lower classes and 
the slaves, private munificence and the relations of the rich and poor, and 
marriage, divorce, and childlessness as affected by economic ideals and con- 
ditions. On all these topics constant comparisons with modern conditions 
add vividness and reality and redeem the book from any charge of aridity. 

In his Life In the Roman World, Tucker takes his stand at the year 
64 A. D. and surveys the various institutions of the Roman World at that 
particular moment, thus giving a certain concreteness to the picture. The 
first six chapters deal briefly with the political and administrative organiza- 
tion, while the remainder of the book is devoted to the social life of the 
different classes, the Roman house, daily life and amusements, education, 
religion, and the state of science, religion, and art. While there is little 
new in the book to one acquainted with Friedlender’s Sittengeschichte, it 
is written in an easy, colloquial style and excellently illustrated. The author 
appears to make a deliberate effort to write down to the understanding of 
his readers, but nevertheless a vivid picture is given of the pagan world in 
which St. Paul and his associates carried on the propaganda of a new 
religion. 

A. C. How.anp. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Eliot, Charles W. The Conflict Between Individualism and Collectivism in a 
- Democracy. Pp. vi, 135. Price, 90 cents. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1910. 
This book comprises three lectures delivered at the University of Virginia 
under the Barbour-Page Foundation. The author uses the term collectivism 
to connote social control (not socialism) and contrasts it with individualism 
(laissez faire). The lectures trace in turn the rapid development of col- 
lectivism at the expense of individualism in three great departments of 
personal and social activity—industry, education and government. 
The lectures show a great breadth of view as well as a depth of scholar- 
F ship. Much of their value lies in their keen appreciation of live issues. This 
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is notably true of the lecture on education. His suggestions in this field are 
timely and authoritative. “The demands of democratic collectivism being in 


many respects novel and being also very various, and American schools and a » 


colleges having been built, like the English, on sixteenth century plans at 
models, it is obvious that profound modifications of the American educational 
system are necessary in order to meet these needs. . . . The idea that 
useful knowledge cannot be cultural must be dismissed. . . . Two of the 
most important educational movements of the last twenty-five years in the 
United States have had to do with young people who have passed the common 
school age, and with their parents and older friends. One of these is the 
movement for the use of public school houses as social centers, that is, as 
places where the youth and grown people of a neighborhood may find, with- 
out cost, or at trivial cost, pleasant, interesting and instructive occupations in 
the evenings. . . . This is not paternalism, or socialism, or an imitation 
of the ‘Roman bread and games’ for the populace. It is just intelligent and 
sympathetic educational collectivism, fighting evil and degradation with good. 
, The second movement toward continuous education and the provision 
of means of public enjoyment, intended to combat the evils accompanying 
concentration of population, is the movement in favor of p!aygrounds, open- 
air parlors, bathing places, boulevards, gardens, and parks. It is only by ' 
collective action through the use of public resources that this movement can 7 
be carried on.” a” 
In each of the lectures the author views the development of collectivism 
as constructive, not destructive, inevitable in consequence of other profound 
social and industrial changes, beneficial in the present, and hopeful in the 
future. He maintains that collectivism tends neither to anarchy nor to 
despotism. Its theory is accurately stated in such accepted sayings as 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself” and “We do hold ourselves 
straightly tied to all care of each other’s good, and of the whole by every 
one, and so mutually.” 
Written in a popular style, the book will prove of interest to the general 
reader, but particularly to all students of the social sciences and to social 
workers. 


Franx D. Watson. 


Encyclopedia Britannica. A Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, Literature and — 
General Information. Eleventh Edition. Twenty-nine vols. Price, $4.00 
to $7.50 per volume. Cambridge, England, and New York: University 
Press, 1910-1911. 

The appearance of the eleventh edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica is 

the most important literary event of the past year. The mere size of the 

work—twenty-nine volumes, each containing 1,500,000 words—makes the 
successful and prompt completion of the task of publication a notable achieve-. 
ment; while an examination of the Encyclopedia as to its general structure 
and with reference to the scope, conciseness, clarity and literary treatment 
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of the articles upon any particular branch of learning gives convincing proof 
that the highest editorial standards have been adhered to, and that neither 
time nor cost has been spared in the effort to make the Encyclopedia an 
“authoritative exposition” of human knowledge. 

The discussion of a work of this scope in a brief review article must 
needs be very partial, and it will be best to limit this estimate to a state- 
ment of the relation of this edition to the preceding ones, to a brief descrip- 
tion of the general structure and substance of the Encyclopedia, and to a 
reference to the articles and contributors in the fields of government, social 
science, and economics. 

Few books have been so fortunate as is the eleventh edition of the 
Britannica in its editorial introduction, which describes the way in which 
the Encyclopedia was created, explains the scientific standards that con- 
trolled editors and contributors, and presents a very illuminating discussion 
of the place of an encyclopedia in the general field of literature. The 
editor states in the prefatory note that: 

“The Eleventh Edition, which supersedes both Ninth and Tenth, and 
represents in an entirely new and original form a fresh survey of the whole 
field of human thought and achievement, written by some 1,500 eminent 
specialists drawn from nearly every country of the civilized world, incor- 
porating the results of research and the progress of events up to the middle 
of 1910, is now published by the University of Cambridge, where it is hoped 
that the Encyclopedia Britannica has at length found a_ permanent 

The work is not merely a revision of previous editions, it is essentially 
a new literary creation. 

“These twenty-eight volumes and index aim at achieving the high am- 
bition of bringing all extant knowledge within the reach of every class of 
readers. While the work, in its present form, is to some extent based on 
the preceding edition, the whole field has been resurveyed with the guidance 
of the most eminent specialists. The editors early decided that the new 
edition should be planned and written as a whole, and refused to content 
themselves with the old-fashioned plan of regarding each volume as a 
separate unit, to be compiled and published by itself. They were thus able 
to arrange their material so as to give an organic unity to the whole work 
and to place all the various subjects under their natural headings, in the 
form which experience has shown to be the most convenient for a work 
of universal reference. An important consequence of this method of editing 
is that the twenty-eight volumes are now ready for publication at the same 
time, and that the complete work can be offered to the public in its entirety.” 

The dictionary method of presenting the topics discussed reduces the 
length of the articles, greatly increases their number, and makes it necessary 
for the student of any large question to consult the final index volume in 
order to locate all the papers upon any large subject. 

This way may be illustrated by reference to the treatment of political 
science. There is a general article on Government which discusses briefly 
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the forms and sphere of government; there is also a sliort article upon 
Constitution and Constitutional Law; but most of the information concern- 
ing governmental and legal institutions will be found under such titles as 
Sovereignty, Cabinet, Prerogative, Legal Systems, International Law, and 
Comparative Jurisprudence. In the articles upon the several countries, there 
is a section upon Government and Political Institutions. The paper upon 
Comparative Jurisprudence is written by Professor P. Vinogradoff, of the 
University of Oxford. The History of English Law is treated by the late 
Professor F. W. Maitland; the article on Greek Law, by Dr. J. E. Sandys; 
on Roman Law, by Professor Goudy; on International Law, by Sir Thomas 
Barclay, and on Private International Law, by Professor Westlake. Numer- 
ous other topics are treated by authors of equally high standing. 

In the field of sociology and social institutions, there is an article on 
Charities and Charity, by Dr. Loch. On Housing and the Temperance Ques- 
tion, the papers are by Dr. Arthur Shadwell; Building Societies and Friendly 
Societies are discussed by Sir E. W. Brabrook, late Chief Registrar of 
Friendly Societies of England. The articles upon the law relating to chil- 
dren were prepared by W. F. Craies and T, A. Ingram; Labor Legislation 
is discussed by Miss A. M. Anderson, the Principal Lady Inspector of Factories 
for the Home Office, London, and by the late Carroll D. Wright. Colonel 
Wright also wrote upon Arbitration and Conciliation in Labor Disputes, 
and on Strikes and Lock-Outs.. These few references to sociological topics 
will indicate the scope and character of the treatment of these subjects. 

Economics and economic institutions naturally receive much emphasis 
in an encyclopedia appearing at the present time. Most of the contributions 
upon topics in this department naturally are by British and American 
scholars, and, of course, more has been contributed by English economists 
than by American. The brief general paper upon Economics, prepared by 
W. S. A. Hewins, defines economic science, points out its relation to other 
sciences, and discusses the methods of economic investigation. The various 
departments of economics are ably discussed. A ‘ew references will indi- 
cate the high character of the papers. Professor Bastable discusses Finance, 
Money, and Bi-Metallism; Sir Robert Giffen deals with Taxation, and his 
paper is supplemented by others on Customs Duties, Excise, Income Tax, 
etc. Wages are dealt with by Professor J. S. Nicholson; Protection, by 
President E. J. James, of the University of Illinois; Tariff, by Professor 
F. W. Taussig, of Harvard; and Trusts, by Professor J. W. Jenks, of 
Cornell. Upon the subject of Railways there is an introductory historical 
sketch by H. M. Ross, an English writer; a discussion of the general statis- 
tics of railways of the world by Mr. Ray Morris, formerly managing editor 
of the Railway Age Gazette, of New York; of Railway Accidents, by Mr. 
B. B. Adams, of the same journal, and of Railway Economics, by President 
A. T. Hadley, of Yale. President Hadley’s article is reproduced from the 
10th edition of the Encyclopedia. There is a paper upon Canals by Sir 
E. Leader Williams, and articles upon the Manchester Ship Canal, Suez, 
Panama and Caledonia Canals. Persons interested in the technical aspects 
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of industry and transportation will find a long list of papers written by 
well-equipped engineers. 

In connection with this reference to the treatment of economics in the 
Encyclopedia, attention may well be called to the position taken by the 
editor as to the place that should be given statistics in historical and 
economic articles. The editor says: 

“While the most recent statistics have been incorporated when they 
really represented conditions of historic value, the notion that economic 
development can be truly shown merely by giving statistics for the last year 
available is entirely false, and for this reason in many cases there has been 
no attempt merely to be ‘up-to-date’ by inserting them. Statistics are used 
here as an illustration of the substantial existing conditions and of real 
progress. . . . . . In such a work statistics are only one useful method 
of expressing historical evolution; their value varies considerably according 
to the nature of the subject dealt with, . . . . . In general, far less 
tabular matter has been included in the Eleventh Edition than in the Ninth 
Where it is used, it is not as a substitute for descriptive accounts, which 
can put the facts in readable form much better, but more appropriately as 
showing concisely and clearly the differences between the conditions at 
different periods.” 

It is, indeed, gratifying that in this great work, which will be read the 
world over by the general public for information upon economic questions, 
the presentation is, for the most part, textual rather than statistical. This 
edition of the Britannica is much more interesting than previous editions have 
been and its educational influence will be consequently greater. 

Taken as a whole, the Eleventh Edition of the Encyclopedia must be 
highly appreciated by all students of history, literature and science. This 
edition does not contain the long and discouraging moncgraphs character- 
istic of previous editions; the papers are generally short, are phrased in 
excellent English, and are accompanied by appropriate but not excessive 
illustration. A long step forward was taken in adopting India paper. The 
volumes may be secured either in the ordinary ‘thick paper, which makes 
each volume weigh eight pounds, or in the India paper edition, the average 
weight of each India-paper volume being about three pounds. It was, indeed, 
a triumph of the printer’s art to manufacture a volume less than one inch 
in thickness, containing 1,000 pages of clear, readable type. It seems doubtful 
whether any large encyclopedia will be published in the future except upon 
India paper. 
Emory R. Jounsen. 


Fishberg, M. The Jews, a Study of Race and Environment. Pp. viii, 578. 
Price, $1.50. New York: Macmillan Company, 1911. 


This volume is a thorough-going treatise on environmental causation of 
race differences. It is especially interesting in view of the fact that the 
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peculiar race traits of the Jews, perhaps more than those of any -. 


people, have been considered biologically inherent. 

The common supposition that the Jews have maintained a racial purity © 
for three or four thousand years he shows to be a fiction. Intermarriages 
with other races have continued from the days of the patriarchs and kings 
of Israel down to the present time. 

That the Jews are non-assimilable is shown to be erroneous by an 
appeal to history and experience. The race is not a unity in color, stature, | 
head formation nor physiognomy. Modifications of type under changed | 
environment are apparent everywhere. Cultural, not physiological differences  — 
separate Semite and Aryan. ' 

Again, the mental and social characteristics are shown to be modified | 
under changed conditions. The Ghetto, originating as a privilege through | 
preference and convenience on account of dietary and other customs, has 
been perpetuated as a disability through the external pressure of religious 
and political persecution. Released from this condition of life many marked 
changes result. Inter-racial marriages become increasingly frequent, reach- 
ing a rate of 96.5 to each 100 pure Jewish marriages in Berlin, 1901-1905. 
The birth rate diminishes more rapidly than among native Americans. Ab-| 
sorption of foreign cultures increases enormously. These and other factors 
threaten group extinction in many localities. 

Other “Jewish characteristics,” as “commercialism” and the “greater | 
thirst for knowledge,” are not so much “Jewish” as they are the character-— 
istics of the “middleman” group. English and American merchants in the 
last fifty years have outdone Jewish merchants, while from an equal numeri- 
cal group of Americans of the same mercantile and professional class, an 
equally large number of young men go to college. 

Whether or not all these generalizations will be substantiated by further 
observation and research remains to be seen. The significance of the work 
lies in its method of interpretation on the environmental basis of race dif- 
ferences as applied to the Jews. 


J. P. LicHTENBERGER. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Gettell, R. G. Introduction to Political Science. Pp. xx, 421. Price, $2.00. — 
Soston: Ginn & Co., 1910. 


This book is “intended for use as an introductory text in the general field — 
of political science” in colleges and universities. Its aim is to “trace the 
origin, development, organization, and functions of the state.” It is divided 
into three parts on “The Nature of the State,” “The Organization of the — 
State,” and “The Ends of the State.” To anyone at all familiar with the 
equipment and capacity of the average freshman or sophomore, it must be 
evident that a book, such as the one under review, presumes altogether too 
much for an introductory text-book. Such difficult and disputed subjects as 
the origin and nature of the state, the theory of sovereignty, the nature of 
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law, subjective rights of the individual, and the functions of government can 
only be profitably studied at a comparatively advanced stage in the student’s 
curriculum. Only after he has accumulated a considerable fund of knowledge 
concerning the concrete institutions of his own and foreign governments can 
he delve with any success into the mazes of Staatslehre. 

The author makes no pretense at originality, and his work is based 
almost exclusively upon readily accessible treatises in English. In a field in 
which French, and particularly German scholarship has been so prolific of 
works of the first importance, it is remarkable that so good a book could be 
written without making more use of them. The author is an Austinian and 
follows his master altogether too closely in his theory of sovereignty, and 
the nature of law, to find ready acceptance to-day. Not only are the com- 
monwealths of the American Union, and protectorates like Cuba, not states, 
because they lack the essential of sovereignty, but he frankly admits that no 
such thing as a state existed in the Middle Ages. He also maintains that 
revolutions destroy the state aud not merely the government. International 
law, it is maintained, is not law, and even the unwritten portions of constitu- 
tional law are denied the legal quality. 

The general scheme of the book and the method of treatment employed 
are excellent; the presentation is often suggestive and forceful. The style is 
clear and readable. There is, however, an unduly large number of loose 
and inaccurate statements, of which we can mention but a few. The author 
asserts (p. 265) that the French “chief of the council of ministers . . . is 
usually minister of foreign affairs.” This has been the case only once since 
1886. The proposition (p. 274) that “civil and criminal cases are distinguished 
and for each there is a series of courts” can scarcely go unchallenged. Prison 
officials are not generally treated, by our author (p. 274), as part of the 
judicial system. The statement (p. 280, repeated p. 284) that the judicial 
functions of the house of lords are in practice “exercised by the lord chan- 
cellor . . . and by four jurists appointed by the crown to serve as lords 
of appeal,” is inaccurate, since all peers who have held high judicial office 
also participate. A separate department for the colonies, with a minister at 
its head, was established in Germany in 1907, so the statement (p. 314) that 
“German colonial affairs are controlled by a division of the foreign office” is 
no longer true. What is meant by the statement, “Statute law is usually 
created by the ordinary government; that is, by legislatures or by the courts 
in applying common law”? It is certainly a strange error to state (as is 
done on p. 198) that “From 1848 to 1850 most of the German states secured 
written constitutions,” when, in fact, Prussia is the only state which secured 
a constitution during these years. 


Water JAMES SHEPARD, 


Ohio State University. 
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Glesecke, Albert A. American Commercial Legislation Before 1789. Pp. 167. 
Price, $1.50. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1910. 
This is a highly convenient and well-nigh exhaustive summary of the laws 
enacted (1) by the British Parliament for the regulation of American trade 
and manufactures, (2) by the several colonial legislatures for the raising of 
revenues and the discouragement of certain imports, (3) by the Continental 
and Confederate congresses in the endeavor to bring Great Britain to terms 
by systematic boycott and, when separation had become inevitable, to provide 
new markets for American produce, The discussion of the economic effects 
of this restrictive legislation could hardly be undertaken in so brief a 
monograph, yet one cannot but regret that the author fails to present the 
raison d'etre of the imperial policy and the actual operation of the measures 
approved by a parliament that considered only English interests. Latterday 
historians are making quite evident the fact that the British colonial system 
was by no means so oppressive as it appeared to the resourceful and 
ambitious colonials, but a just estimate of its comparative liberality can only 
be reached by a study of the Spanish colonial policy as exemplified in New 
Spain. The English colonists knew no such handicap as the “closed port,” 
and the mother country that monopolized their trade was their most con- 
venient market, whereas the exclusive privileges granted to Cadiz by the 
Council of the Indies accomplished the ruin of industry and commerce both 
in Spain and in her luckless colonies. Even the “free trade edict” promul- 
gated by Charles III merely enlarged the number of open ports and lowered 
some duties, while the admission of foreign vessels to trade with Mexico and 
California was not contemplated. The results in the way of stifling economic 
initiative were such as no British dependency was made to suffer. 
KATHARINE CoMAN. 


Wellesley College. ' 


Hazen, C. D. Europe Since 1815. Pp. xxv, 830. Price, $3.00. New York: 

Henry Holt & Co., 1910. 

A book should be judged by the purpose of the author. Professor Hazen 
has set himself to the task of writing a general history of Europe since 1815, 
and the canons by which his achievements are to be measured are simple. 
Is the volume well balanced in the proportions assigned to the several 
countries and historical problems? Is the method of treatment in keeping 
with the pretensions of the title? Are the statements accurate? Is the 
style, if not distinctly engaging, at least clear and direct? Is the arrange- 
ment of materials such as to attract and fix the mind of the reader? 

In the matter of the distribution of emphasis, Professor Hazen has done 
fair justice to the stress of interest in the average American mind. If any 
objection could be urged against his balance or proportions, it is that he 
has given too much space to France and England, for out of 736 pages of text 
about three hundred are devoted to the internal developments of the two 
countries. The present reviewer is in no mood to quarrel, but he has a faint 
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suspicion that as the Near East moves nearer we shall want to readjust our 
perspective. There are now signs of an impending change. 

In the method of treatment, Professor Hazen interprets his title, “Europe 
Since 1815,” in that free manner now in vogue among the historians, as 
meaning principally the political record of the period. The thread that runs 
through this volume is a chronicle of the deeds of politicians and warriors. 
Other factors, economic and social, are noted by the wayside when they 
are subjects of the political game. Their weight, however, as conditioning 
forces in the general movement of the century, our author does not attempt 
to gauge. For the wayward course of the historians in making politics their 
theme, Professor Hazen is not responsible; but it would have been refreshing 
if he had struck a fell blow against tradition. His title should read: “The 
Political Events of Europe Since 1815.” 

On the score of accuracy, our author seems to have taken special pains. 
No doubt a reviewer who holds proof reading to be a part of his task might 
find a few errors to catalogue, but the big bold facts are presented with 
precision and fairness. This is what counts. 

As to style, Professor Hazen seems to have sacrificed the graces for 
definiteness and clarity. One is tempted to weary occasionally at the un- 
adorned tale told with so many short sentences and so little swing; but let 
the one who has not sinned in this respect cast the first stone. It is better 
to be understood always than to charm occasionally while creating much 
misunderstanding. 

Lastly (after the fashion of an old New England sermon) there is the 
problem of arrangement. Professor Hazen has made a reasonably successful 
combination of the chronological and the topical methods, taking each country 
up separately and then giving us cross sections where the political situation 
is distinctly international in character. Anyone who has ever put his hand 
to this tangled skein will be slow to criticise this plan of procedure; and it 
seems that our author has told his story in as orderly a manner as the theme 
would permit. The historian may say with the preacher of old: “Consider 
the work of God: for who can make straight that which He hath made 
crooked ?” 

A. Bear. 
Columbia University. 


' 

Kelynack, T. N. (Ed.). Medical Examination of Schools and Scholars. 

Pp. xvi, 434. Price, 10/6. London: P. S. King & Son, 1910. 
At a recent meeting of the American School Hygiene Association in New 
York City, the statement was made that the physician of the future would 
serve less and less in the capacity of family doctor and more and more as 
community doctor; that he would spend a decreasing amount of time in 
iP, studying and curing individual cases of disease, and a proportionately increas- 

ing amount of time in teaching the laws of health and preventive medicine. 
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A striking instance of this “humanized medicine” is the effort to guard = 
the community health through attention to the health of the school child by | 
means of medical examination not only for contagious diseases but for © 
physical defects. We are, however, but at the beginning of things. Medical ‘ 
examination is still, especially in this country, in the experimental stage. 
Many questions are still open and we have still much to learn regarding means | 
and methods of examination and administration. af 

The present volume cannot fail to be of value to all practically interested 
in this movement. It consists of a collection of studies by no less than — 
thirty-six experts in their respective lines—community doctors in the sense mS 
above referred to—and provides material gathered from all sources and | “4 
dealing with every aspect of the question. Its aim is “to provide school © 
medical officers, managers of schools, educationalists and all interested in the 
national care of the health of our children with a complete, reliable guide to 
every department of medical school service.” 

The chapter headings read like the program of an international congress. 

We are made acquainted with the status of medical examination in no less 
than fourteen different countries, and those who are interested in framing) 
laws will find suggestive material in the different provisions adopted. 
England’s law of 1907 provides for the systematic, compulsory examination 
of children in ihe public elementary schools. Scotland’s law contains a clau 
providing that every teacher be thoroughly trained in school and personal 
hygiene. Sweden has had medical school officers since as far back as 1830. | 

The bulk of the book deals with English medical examination in its 
different phases. Chapters of most practical value are “Organization and | 
Administration,” “The General Routine Medical Examination of School a 
Children,” “The Eyes and Eyesight of School Children,” “The Ears, Nose 
and Throat of School Children,” “Dental Conditions in Elementary School | 
Children,” “The School Nurse.” Of special interest in these chapters are ei 


description of necessary equipment for medical examination, danger signals 
of defects, etc. 

Distinctly newer fields are touched upon in the chapters on “The Medical 
Examination of Boys in Preparatory and Public Secondary Schools,” and a 
like chapter on girls. These schools correspond to our private schools, and 
the ground is well taken that wealthy children have as much right to health 
protection as those less fortunate. Helpful chapters are also “Medical — 
Examination of Children under the Poor Law and in Orphanages and 
Industrial Schools,” and “Medical Examination of Schools and Scholars in © 
the British Army.” 

The description of the open-air schools is sufficiently attractive to make | 
us wish all children could enjoy their advantages instead of the favored few 
who are anemic or tubercular. We wonder perhaps in the chapter, “Medical 
Examination of Teachers,” why the writer limited himself to describing the 
examinations made of candidates for the teaching profession and did not 
recommend periodic medical examination of teachers actively engaged. The 
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4 

: y European policy of taking the most obvious path to a desired end is well 
: illustrated in the chapters on “Feeding the School Child” and “The School 


Clinic.” 


of a movement which is now world-wide. 
AGNES DE LIMA. 


of Municipal Research, New York City, 


Mangold, George B. Child Problems. Pp. xv, 381. Price, $1.25. New — 
York: Macmillan Company, 1910. 


The purpose of the book, as stated in the preface, is to give “a general view 
of the principal social child problems of to-day.” On the ground that the 
development of the child is largely determined by environmental conditions, __ 
and realizing that the individual cannot control these conditions, the author 
opens the discussion by presenting certain fundamental obligations of society = 


to childhood, among which are the preservation of life and health, the right Mid 
to play, the right to freedom from work and the right to education. ie® 


The problems are discussed in the following order: I. Infant and Child 
Mortality. II. Recent Aspects of Educational Reform. III. Child Labor. 
IV. The Delinquent Child. V. The Dependent and Neglected Child. 

The author declares that “the infant and child mortality of a people is a_ 
barometer of their social progress.” Therefore, he presents the historical | 
stages through which infant mortality has passed, pointing out the slow 
decline, compared with the more rapid decline of the general death rate. — 
To-day, however, intensive methods of saving life are being inaugurated. 
The future promises to bring about the prevention of a very large proportion 
of the present high infant mortality. Specific children’s diseases, together _ 
with the mortality from each, are discussed, and the more important causes — 
are classified. Special attention is given to the milk problem, and some 
supplementary methods of decreasing the mortality rate are presented, — 
including parental education, visiting the homes by nurses, municipal cam- _ 
paigns, the prevention of overcrowding and the employment of married 


women. 
In Book II the recent educational reforms affecting the welfare of the 
child are presented. The author begins this division by a study of play and 
its value, which he follows logically with a discussion of the playground 
movement. On the ground that many pupils are not able to benefit fully 
from our educational system on account of physical or mental defects, the — 
author outlines the system of medical inspection and the special training of [ 
backward children. Since the school system, as now organized, is not 
adequate to meet the needs of our society, the author discusses the new 
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education which will train for the life activities into which the child must 
enter. 

In Book III the causes, conditions and wastes of child labor are pointed | 
out. The injury to the individual, the economic and social costs and the 
moral effects are emphasized. A chapter is devoted to legislation, in which 
the evolution of laws on this subject is discussed and the various subjects of 
legislation are pointed out. 

In Book IV the causes of juvenile delinquency are discussed. The 
juvenile court, the probation system and the institution each receive attention, 
as methods of dealing with the existing problem. Looking toward the 
future, various methods of prevention are suggested. 

The final book deals with the principles and methods of saving the 
dependent and neglected child, both public and private. 

The volume deals with the child problem as a whole; it is comprehensive 
and suggestive; and presents the causes and conditions as preliminary to a 
discussion of methods of amelioration. 

Ropert E. CHappock. 
University of Pennsylvania, 


Mathews, J. L. The Conservation of Water. Pp. viii, 289. Price, $250. 


Boston: Small, Maynard & Co., I9gI0. 
Much has been written about conservation in its different phases, but even 
the individual most widely read in that field c-uld not fail to find a new note 
in this volume on the proper use of water. The topics discussed are floods, 
water storage, municipal supplies, water power, swamp drainage, irrigation, 
the relation of water to soil conservation, navigation, and a summary of 
the results of conservation of water. The estimate of the advantages to be 
secured by water conservation may be somewhat too roseate, but were only 
a measure of these far reaching reforms realized, it would be well worth 
any effort required in the attainment of them. 

The best points made in the book are, first, the tremendous value of the 


ment of our streams. On this last roth aaa the author is to be 
congratulated for the clearness and forcefulness of his argument in favor of 
the only efficient solution of a great problem. A tendency to use generous 
figures, where statistics are presented, is the chief criticism against the book, 
but it may be excused on the ground that the purpose is primarily to set 
forth a great fundamental concept of the value of water as a resource. Much 
of the book reads like a romance, in spite of the solid truth that it tells. 
S. Tower. 
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the critical significance of these resovrces to the future prosperity of the 
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Moore, Dewitt C. The Law of Interstate Commerce and Federal Regulation 
Thereof. Pp. \xxvii, 808. Price, $7.50. Albany, N. Y.: Matthew Bender 
& Co., 1910. 


There is no branch of law upon which concise and authoritative informa- 
-« tion is more sought for by lawyers and transportation students than is the 
3 law of interstate commerce. The author of “The Law of Carriers,” Mr. 
Dewitt C. Moore, had a thorough preparation for writing a text upon inter- 

° state commerce, and his work is a most excellent one in every particular. 
The greater part of the volume has to do with interstate commerce by 
rail. However, the discussion of the law upon this subject is preceded by 
chapters upon the definition of commerce, upon the history of federal 
regulation, and upon the nature of interstate commerce. The discussion of 
the interstate commerce act, as it now stands, amended by the legislation of 
last year, shows that the author thoroughly understands the economics of 
railroad transportation as well as its law. In view of the present attention 
being given to the principles of rate making and to what constitutes a 
reasonable rate, Mr. Moore’s analysis of the elements to be considered in 
determining the reasonableness of rates—to which several chapters are 
devoted—is most timely and illuminating. The book closes with a long and 
admirable chapter upon the Sherman anti-trust act, in which the purpose of 


the enactment of this law is stated, this being followed by a detailed account 
of the interpretation of the law by the Supreme Court in all the important 
cases involving that act. In no other volume can so concise and satisfactory 
an account of the Sherman anti-trust law be found. 

The volume is prefaced by a lengthy table of cases. The appendices 
include (1) the Text of the Interstate Commerce Act of 1887 as amended by 
subsequent acts down to and including that of April 13, 1908; (2) the Text 
of the Elkins Act of 1903, as amended in 1906; (3) the Text of the Mann- 
Elkins Act of June 18, 1910; (4) the Text of the Testimony and Expediting 
Acts of February 11, 1893 and 1903; and (5) the Text of the Immunity Act 
of June 30, 1906. Thus the table of cases, the main body of the work, and 
the appendices combine to make this volume an exceptionally useful hand- 
book of the law of interstate commerce. 


Emory R. Jounson. 
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Nearing, Scott. Social Adjustment. Pp. xvi, 377. Price, $1.50. New York: 
Macmillan Company, I9II. 
“To be scientific is to be popular. There is no renown worth having but that 
of the newspaper and the magazine and the classroom.” This test of fitness 
of the literary effort of economists, laid down in the president’s address 
before the American Economic Association in 1908, could scarcely be more 
fully met than in the present volume. With an attitude of mind in which 
doubts have no place, with a tendency to concentrate on striking facts and 
i phases of social adaptation, and with a style equally clear and decisive, litt] 


| 


is left to be desired in the way of a work for popular educational purposes. 
The scholar of ultra-scientific bent will rebel at the dogmatic tone of the 
book, and this feeling will be intensified by the knowledge that some of the 
material on which conclusions are based is of rather fugitive and uncertain 
type. None the less, there is great value in such an interpretation of some of 
the significa. t material at hand in the field covered by the book. It focuses 
a and challenges thought, it connects materials and views the organic relation 
which often escapes attention, and it reveals gaps in evidence which when 
filled will do much to shift some of our thinking from the speculative plane 
to a basis in fact. 

The theory of the book is simple and clear. The process of social adjust- 
ment is that of realizing the normal in human capacity. Its negative aspect is 
the eliminating of social costs which arise in our economic and social order 
out of the various hindrances and handicaps to the attaining of the normal. 


working conditions, inefficient governmental and educational machinery, and 
the accompanying exploitation of resulting weakness and ignorance are all 
evidences of this maladjustment. Public educational arrangements are uni- 
form; they must be differentiated to meet new and varied needs. Wages are 


standard of wages must be replaced by a minimum standard that meets _ 
family requirements. There is overcrowding in cities, housing is bad, 


tribution of labor, and a more careful handling of our immigration policy, — 
with related means, must overcome these evils. The dependence of women 
must be transformed into a position of independence; and the large family 
must go the way of the auk and the dodo. Similarly as regards working 
conditions, premature employment, overwork, unemployment, and industrial 
hazards must be eliminated wherever possible. Where their removal is 
impossible the burden must not take the form of wasted lives and broken | 
families, but must be shifted to the community. a 
The agencies of reformation are varied. Reform must begin by devel- 
oping a feeling of social responsibility, with the schoo! as a basis of action. 
Then other educational devices—the trade union, philanthropic agencies, the 
newspaper and periodical press, social propaganda of every description—will 
serve to prepare the ground for the social expert. His work will ripen 
into social legislation and administration. And in this ultimate remedies 
will be found. ~° 
The road of social reconstruction is long and devious. It leads uphill ft 
much of the way, but the present volume does much to give it a uniform — 
style of finger-posting. 


Roswett C. McCrea... | 


New York School of Philanthropy. 


| 
These obstacles to human attainment are in one aspect a product of outworn ) F j 
traditions, and in another a result of the failure of social arrangements to ‘ * 1] i 
keep pace with the rapid industrial changes of the century. Bad living and _ : 
‘ 
low, the family budget is cramped, children are underfed; the “single man” 
morbidity and mortality are high; city planning, housiug reform, the redis- : 
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Nogaro, B., and Moyne, M. Les Régimes Douaniers. Pp. 320. Price 3.50. 
Fr. Paris: A, Colin, 1910. 


This handy and clearly written little book on tariff systems (260 pages, 
without the appendices), is intended mainly for French readers and has ‘ 
reference chiefly to French tariff legislation and administration. The defi- 
nitions and preliminary chapters, however, are of general interest; and the 
sections on commercial treaties, the most-favored nation clause, preferential 
tariffs, differential and compensatory duties, and anti-dumping laws, will 
appeal to American readers. Brief but illuminating accounts are given, 
moreover, of the present tariff policies of France, Germany, the United 
States, Canada and Great Britain. 

The second part of the book, containing about 100 pages, deals with 
the administration of customs laws in France. In analyzing the forces that tf 
led to the French tariff law of March 29, 1910, the authors, both of whom 
are professors in the University of Montpelier, are of the opinion that “the 
tariff revision of 1910 had its origin not in circumstances arising within ’ 
the country, but was due principally to the situation to which France was 
reduced by the tariff legislation of foreign countries. . . . . . The up- 
ward modification of European tariffs had become general, and our own 
products, although sometimes enjoying the benefit of the ‘most-favored 
nation’ treatment, were more heavily taxed abroad than foreign goods im- 
ported to France. Moreover, the extreme specialization introduced by the 
new tariff laws and commercial treaties was such that French goods were 
frequently excluded from the benefits of the most-favored nation treatment.” 
Foreign trusts, the practice of dumping, and a vexatious administration of 
the customs laws by other nations are said also to have worked disaster to 
French export trade. The law of 1910, therefore, was in a sense a retalia- 
tory measure, hastened by an increase of protectionist sentiment and influence 
in France. 

In view of the recent enunciation in this country, by the Republican 
party, of the principle that protection should be so adjusted as to equal 
the difference between the domestic and the foreign cost of production, it 
is interesting to note that ex-Minister Méline speaks of the new French 
duties as “scientific,” that is, as “equal to the difference between French 
and foreign costs of production.” 


C. W. A. 
Washington, D. C. : 


Osborn, C. S. The Andean Land. 2 Vols. Pp. xxviii, 643. Price, $5.00. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co., 19009. 

These two volumes do not pretend to be an exhaustive treatise on South 

America. They contain the impressions of a keen observer, who combines 

an appreciation of the picturesque with a great number of incisive and 

shrewd comments on national characteristics and trade and commercial 
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possibilities. The most interesting chapters are those dealing with the coun- 
tries of the west coast of South America. 

The great weakness of American writers in dealing with the Latin- 


American countries has been their inability to appreciate a point of view 
different from their own, and to judge South American development ex- 


Book Department 


t clusively by American standards. This danger Mr. Osborn has happily 
a avoided, and it lends to his book exceptional value as an introduction to 
the subject. Books such as these, while they do not give to the reader a 


very deep knowledge of Latin-American civilization, perform the equally 
_ useful service of awakening greater interest in the growing significance of 

these countries. Mr. Osborn’s book adds to the list of descriptive works 
~il which has been increasing so rapidly within recent years. We are now pre- 
. pared, however, for a more serious monographie treatment, not only of each 

of the countries, but of each phase of national life as it expresses itself in 
_ Central and South America. Until we have such a series of monographs, 

students of Latin-American civilization cannot hope to form an accurate 
h judgment as to the real significance of the political, economic and social 
development that is taking place to the south of the United States. 

L. S. Rows. 
University of Pennsylvania. ¥ “~% 


Quinton, R. F. Crime and Criminals, 1876-1910. Pp. xvi, 259. Price, $1.50. 

New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1910. 

The author of this book served for twenty-five years as a medical officer in 
the Portsmouth, Miilbank, Hull, Manchester, Liverpool, Wandsworth and 
Parkhurst prisons, and was subsequently for about nine years governor of 
Holloway Prison in London. This book gives in a somewhat discursive 
fashion many of his experiences and opinions. 

The first two chapters contain statistics of the population of prisons 
which seem to indicate that crime has decreased in England during the last 
thirty years. This decrease is attributed in the main to rescue work done 
for boys who are likely to become criminals and also to improvement in the 
administration of prisons. In the third chapter prison labor is discussed. 
He condemns unproductive forms of labor, such as working on the tread- 
wheel, which existed in English prisons when he commenced his service 
in them. 

In the next chapter the professional criminal who is to be found usually 
in the convict prisons is discussed. He points out the attractions a life of 

crime has for such individuals and describes the excellent conduct within the 

prison which characterizes many of these criminals. 

The fifth chapter is devoted to a discussion of the habitual petty 
offenders to be found usually in local prisons, such as vagrants and drunkards. 
He describes the chronic fatigue which seems to characterize them and points 
out very wisely the utter uselessness of many times repeated short imprison- 

_ ments for this type of criminal. In the next two chapters the author describes 
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approvingly the so-called Borstal system, which is an attempt to specialize 

the treatment of youthful offenders within the prisons so as to improve their ) 
condition physically and mentally and to teach them a trade. This attempt 
seems to be along the line of the American industrial reformatory, though { 
the author criticises quite severely the Elmira Reformatory. In the eighth : 
chapter he depicts the exceedingly bad conditions which cxisted in English 
prisons in the time of John Howard and shows their subsequent great 
improvement. Discipline in the English prisons and its deterrent and ] 
reformatory effects are the subject matter of the last two chapters. American 
prisons are here criticised for what he believes to be their too great laxity of 
discipline. 


Dr. Quinton has had a long practical experience within prisons, as is 
- shown by the character of the present volume. But the author seems to be 
quite ignorant of the literature of criminology and his knowledge is appar- 
ently of the purely empirical sort. Dr. Quinton is manifestly an uncom- 
- promising defender of the existing prison system. There are, of course, 
wide differences of opinion on this point. | 


MAuRICE PARMELEE. 
University of Missouri. 


7 Stimson, F. J Popular Law Making. Pp. xii, 390. Price, $2.50. New York: 
t 


Scribner’s Sons, IgI0. 
Mr. Stimson’s recent works on constitutional law are now supplemented by 
a discussion of statute law. The latest study is decidedly popular in style and 
will disappoint those who look for a scholarly analysis. The chapters devoted 
to the origin and history of law making by statute, forming the first third 
of the work, are decidedly the most thorough portion. There is little new 
material presented, but the development of the English parliament from a 
judicial to a legislative body, the gradual growth of the importance of statutory a 
law and the character of some of the early legislation are ably discussed. : \ 
The chapters on Early Labor Legislation and Laws Against Restraint of ‘ 
Trade and “Trusts” are in a field where the most valuable of Mr. Stimson’s 
work has been done, and they are the best portion of the book. 
The greater portion of the book is devoted to a discussion of American ' 
legislation and its tendencies. The chapters are sketchy in style—partly the 
result no doubt of the fact that the book is based on a series of lectures. There - 
is evident the lawyer’s prejudice against anything which modifies the sacred 
structure of the common law. “It has been well doubted . . . if this é 
immense mass of legislation is a benefit at all” (p. 117). “Nobody is so : 
willing to interfere with the rights or liberties of the people as the people 


themselves” (p. 121). If this be true, ovr first interest must be not what is ‘- 
the object of the book—to study the content of the laws that express our z 
struggle for better conditions, but to find out the best way to hinder their 
- passage and minimize their effects. Discouraging indeed must be the prospect 
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of those who seek social betterment by means uf law if the author’s point 
of view is correct. 

Fortunately, however, his material, even with all its evidence of freak 
legislation and hastily made statutes, will not lead all his readers to his 
discouraging conclusion—indeed, the last chapters of the book, discussing the 
methods by which law making may be improved, show that the author himself 
does not fully accept his own argument. 

The last two-thirds of Popular Law Making give chapters to the various 
branches of our social legislation. Laws on business affected with a public 
interest, on trusts, corporations, labor regulations, elections, racial and di- 
vorce legislation and criminal law and police are summarized in an easy and 
pleasing style though the author does not neglect the varied opportunities to 
castigate our state legislatures which his subject affords. The tone of the 
book is with few exceptions decidedly opposed to popular law making. Ex- 
amples of this attitude are the belief in the unwisdom of the laws passed reg- 
ulating rates and fares on railroads, doubts as to the changes proposed in the 
election of United States senators and as to primary elections. Woman's 
suffrage, the initiative, referendum and recall are of little promise or are 
openly opposed. It is a satisfaction to note that the author approves the legis- 
lation regulating the labor of women and children. 

This books falls short of what the average reader will expect. It fails 
at two points. The treatment is sketchy and the repetitions and contradic- 
tions in thought and statement of fact are disconcerting. Secondly, the 
point of view is that of the man who worships the common law to such 
an extent that he overlooks the fact that the law is a progressive science, 
and that one of the greatest facts in its present development is the import- 
ance of the changes being wrought by statutory enactment. 

CHESTER Lioyp Jones. 


University of Wisconsin. 


Sykes, Ella C. Persia and Its People. Pp. 350. Price, $2.50. New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1910. 
At this time, when the control of Persia by Russia or Great Britain has 
become one of the big questions of the East, this book on Persia will be 
read with great interest. It gives a comprehensive survey of the country, 
its physical characteristics, government, religion and all that pertains to its 
people. The author states that the book is the result of two visits to Persia, 
extending over a period of about three years. Some of the descriptions 
come from her own observations, but much of it is taken from the writings 
of other English travelers, whom she quotes frequently. The book is a 
popular description of Iran and cannot be called scholarly. However, the 
poor arrangement of some of the material and the occasionally awkward 
English are forgotten in the interest the book awakens. Much valuable 
information is given and the author is in sympathetic touch with the country 
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The inspiring and glorious account of Persia’s past serves as a gorgeous 
background for the Persia of to-day, with its crumbling ruins, its poverty 
and sterility, its corrupt and unwise government, the oppression of the 
peasants and trades people. The lack of communication checks real nation- 
ality and makes it impossible to tap the resources of the country. The 
Mohammedan faith is blamed for much of the inertia of the people. The 
belief in fate, the petrifying education of the men, and the ignorance and 
bondage of the women make real progress impossible. 

The writer closes with a quotation from the Persian meaning “Good 
luck to Iran,” and expresses the hope that some great Persian will arise 
and lead his country to prosperity. Perhaps this wish will be fulfilled by 

: the British, who have already paved the way by their efficient policing of 


the Gulf of Oman. 


LurENA WILSON TOWER. 


: Turnor, C, Land Problems and National Welfare. Pp. xvii, 343. Price, $2.50. 
New York: John Lane Company, IgI1I. 

This book is evidence of the continued interest in agricultural problems 

7 the people of Great Britain. It is written by a landowner, who came 


into an estate of 4200 acres in 1905, and gave up his profession as an archi- 
tect to act the part of country gentleman. After four years of progressive 
and profitable farming, he retired from active farming, rented his estate, and 
apparently became a politician and writer. The present volume gives the 
author’s reflections and conclusions on the subjects of land-holding, agricul- 
tural organization, economics, education, politics, and imperial federation. 

Mr. Turnor concludes, among other things, that sma!! holdings should 
be encouraged, but “not unduly” so. Landowners should cultivate the soil 
more intensively and not preserve so much game; farmers should be better 
educated and more progressive; labourers should likewise be better educated 
and should take more interest in their work. Agricultural schools and courses 
of study along agricultural lines should be increased and extended; in this 
connection the author notes with approval the work done in the United States. 
In the chapter on “Political Economy and the Land” the author approves of 
import taxes on foodstuffs, if they will “benefit the producer.” His famili- 
arity with the science of economics is sufficiently illustrated by the following 
sentence: “From the standpoint of political economy, the middleman, the 
distributer, is not as useful a citizen as the producer” (p. 208). 

The remedies, which are discussed in the last three chapters, evidently 
lay nearest the writer’s heart. These are almost purely political. “The chief 
- problem for the agriculturist is how to make the agricultural influence a 
power within the House of Commons” (p. 262). As the best way to do this 
he advocates the formation of a new national party, to support which he 
would have all English farmers contribute two shillings each to a special 
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_ Such a volume may have a certain value in arousing interest in some of | 


the problems connected with the land in Great Britain, but as a contribution 
to the solution of agricultural problems it is worthless. What interest it has 
for the reader will depend upon the latter’s readiness to accept the writer’s 
unsupported opinions on various subjects. The book is filled with sweeping 
generalizations, as “on the continent as a whole farms are less well equipped 
than in England” (p. 12). Nowhere does the author critically analyze or even 
evidence a thorough understanding of the really fundamental problems in 
English agriculture, nor are his remedies more than political palliatives. Com- 
pared with such valuable contributions to the subject as those of Rider 
Haggard, Pratt, Seebohm Rowntree, and Sir Horace Plunkett, the present 
volume must be characterized simply as the observations of a none-too-well- 
informed onlooker. 


Ernest L. Bocart. 
University of Illinois. 


Van Hise, Charies R. The Conservation of Natural Resources in the United 
States. Pp. xiv, 413. Price, $2.00. New York: Macmillan Company, 
IgIO. 

This timely volume serves two purposes: it sets forth the essential facts 
about our real natural wealth; and it states plainly what must be done to 
conserve that wealth for future generations. The subject matter is drawn 
largely from the voluminous report of the National Conservation Commis- 
sion, published as Senate Document No. 676, of the 60th Congress, 2nd 
Session. The report contains much material not covered by the book, but 
unfortunate opposition in Congress prevented the publication of an edition 
for public distribution. This volume, therefore, really makes generally 
available for the first time, the epoch-making report on the state of our 
national resources. Additional material is introduced here and there, but to 
no great extent. 

The subject matter is discussed under the five heads: mineral resources; 
water; forests; the land; and the conservation of mankind. The first four 
of these heads are the most important part of the book. Under each head 
the discussion includes extent and location of resources, their present use, 
waste, abuses, and the suggested means of preventing unnecessary impair- 
ment of these sources of national strength. The great principle that real con- 
servation is simply wise use is constantly in the foreground. The amount of 
information which is conveyed in small space is amazing. 

The reviewer is now using the book as a text and finds that it arouses 
the keenest interest among all types of students. It is a book which anyone 
can read with both pleasure and profit. It is a book which every man in 
the country should read carefully from cover to cover. 


Watter S. Tower. 
University of Pennsylvania. 
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“Land Problems and National Wel- 
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“Soil Fertility and Permanent Agri- 
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left trade and industry untouched by 
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203; modern-day industry, 204; dif- 
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204; final stage of industrial arbitra- 
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205; state legislation, 206; good of 
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and lockouts, 208; conciliation boards, 
208; wages boards, 208; trade depu- 
tations, 209; New South Wales indus- 
trial disputes act of 1908, 210; in- 
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result of uniform customs tariff, 213; 
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wealth conciliation and arbitration act 
1904, and amending act, 1909, 213; 
federal court of arbitration, 214; 
court jurisdiction, 214; industry, 
meaning of, 214; common rule, 214; 
special powers of court, 215; condi 
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215; operation of industrial arbitra 
tion laws, 216; strikes rare in Austra- 
lia, 217; mutnality of industrial units, 
217; table of results of institutions, 
217; public opinion, 218; “New Pro- 
tection,” 220; conctuston, 220. 
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social evolution, 719; disintegrating 
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foreign immigration impossible, 720; 
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try completed, 722; Mitre adminis- 
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and railroads multiplied, 723; for- 
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with Europe, 729; interchange of 
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conclusion, 730. 
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by R. M. Johnston, note, 757. 
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CENSUS AND THE PusBLiIc HEALTH Move- 
MENT, THE, 286-304. Importance of 
accurate census of population, 286; 
erroneous returns prior to 1910, 287; 
collection of vital statistics by the 
census, 288; births and deaths should 
be registered, 289; mortality § rate 
shown, 290; foundation of effective 
public health work, 201; bistory of ef- 
forts of the census to collect vital sta- 
tistics, 291; extension of tne registra- 
tion area, 293; international classifica- 
tion of causes of death, 294; approval 
of Congress, 295; obstacles to exten- 
sion of proper registration methods, 
how overcome, 297: need of uniform 
legislation, 298; registration of births 
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organization of registration officials, 
300; Japan and China, 301; ineffec- 
tive laws, 302; hope for future, 305. 
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AMERICAN CITIES ARE DOING FOR 
Tue, 494-504. Medical inspection, 
494; cities having ,medical inspec- 


tion, 495; administration of medical 
a inspection among 337 cities report- 
ing, 495; detection of contagious 
diseases and examinations for phy- 
sical defects, 496; vision and hear- 
ing tests, 497; number of school 
doctors employed, 497; annual sala- 
ries of doctors and nurses in all 
cities reporting, 498; number of 
cities having systems of medical in- 
spection, 1890-1910, 499; hygiene of 
school room, 500; per cent. of cities 
having outdoor recesses in elemen- 
tary grades, 501; number of cities 
where windows and floors are regu- 
larly washed, 502; number of cities 
using adjustable desks, 503; cities 
instructing in alcohol and tobacco, 
tuberculosis, and first aid, 504. 
PHYSICAL CARE OF CHILDREN, THE, 
487-493. Medical inspection of 
school children, 487; diseases prev- 
alent, 488; objection to medical in- 
spection, 489; actual work of medi- 
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COMMERCIAL RELATIONS OF 
731-737. “Trade follows the 
’ loan,” 731; effect of Panama Canal 
completion, 732; lack of harbor facili- 
732; governmental administra- 
Chile, 733; Chilean foreign 
trade last year, 733: no duty on ele- 
ments of industrial development, 734; 
exports of Chile, 734; more forests to 
area than any other country in world, 
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nitrate industry, 735: instability 
of circulating medium, 736; parcels 
post convention with United States, 
736; customs regulations, 736; trade 
representation along pioneer commer- 
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MONETARY SYSTEM OF CHILE, THE, 
683-706. General explanations of 


national monetary system, 683; first 
issue of paper money in 1898, 683; 
panic confined to capital, 684; in- 
ternational difficulties settled, 685 ; 
importance of economic relations 
with foreign countries, 686; period 
of prosperity followed panic, 686; 
custom duties paid in gold coin, 
686; premium of gold diminished, 
687: economic reaction, 687; effect 
of note issues and bank deposits, 
688; nitrate business, 688 ; reaction 
had solid basis, 689; result of May, 
1905, panic, 689; establishment of 
convertible funds suggested, 690; 
comparison of situations 1904 and 
1906, 690: law for increase of legal 
tender fiscal notes approved by con- 
gress, 690: table of fluctuations of 
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ments, 691: speculative movement 
and stock fever, 691: table of va- 
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ernment, 692; table of forei com- 
merce, 693; effect of earthquake, 
693 ; period of prosperity gives way 
to one of panic, 693; monetary 
stringency, 694; development of ni- 
trate business, 694; economic diffi- 
culties increase in Santiago and 
Valparaiso, 694; dominant opinions 
held, 695; short term nitrate paper 
bond, 696; international exchange 
rate, 697; paper notes insufficient, 
697; bil's of exchange, 698; strin- 
gency feeling bound to increase, 
699; legislative measures adopted, 
700; purpose of loan, 701; panic in 
United States and Europe, 702; ni- 
trate discovered in Atacama, 702; 
future monetary policy, 702; rate 
of exchange, 703; solution of finan- 
cial difficulties in Argentine Repub- 
lic, 704; amount of paper money in 
circulation, 704; premium on gold, 
table, 705-706. 
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by L. Bates, review, 238. 

“Freight Rates and Manu- 
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789. 


“The Conservation of Water,” by J. L. 
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— by R. F. Quinton, review, 


“Democracy and the Over- — 
man,” by C. Zueblin, note, 765. 
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“Bibliography of Econom- | 
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for Business,” by H. P. Judson, 
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INSTRUCTION IN PERU. See 


Peru. 
“Wider Use of the School Plant,” by 

Cc. A. Perry, note, 550. } 
“The Worker and the State,” by D. 

Dean and A. S. Draper, note, 545. 
ELEcTRIC RAILWAY 
COMPANY WITH ITS EMPLOYES, THE | 
RELATIONS OF THE, 88-92. Reduction _ 
of hours of work and increase in scale 
of wages, 88: apprenticeshin courses, 
89; promotion from ranks, 89; estab- 
lishment of rest and recreation rooms, — 
90; employes’ mutual benefit associa- 
tions, 90; pension system, 90; em- 
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loyes’ saving funds, 91; profit shar- 
ng, 91; merit and demerit system of 
discipline, 91; conclusion, 92. 

ELEecTRIC RAILWAYS IN WISCONSIN, 

STATE SUPERVISION OF, 160-169. Mile- 

age of electric railwavs in Wisconsin, 

160; construction authorized, 160; 

railroad commission act provides 

for the term “railroad,” 160; Elec- 
tric Railway and Light Company of 

Milwaukee subject to provisions, 

161; jurisdiction conferred, 161; 

special acts applicable to electric 

railways, 161; problems, legislative 
and administrative, 161; alleged 
discrimination in arrangement of 

fare zones, 162; service cases, 162; 

complaints met, 162; report of in 

vestigation in Milwaukee, 162; sug 

gestions for improvement, 165; 

periods of maximum travel, 164; 

data collected by inspectors, 164; 

passengers prefer standing, 164; 

number of cars, 165: overcrowding 

due to headway, 165; destination of 

passengers, 166; car delay, 167; 

time to board and alight from cars, 

167; no definite stopping places, 

167; complaints, formal and infor 

mal, 168; abandonment of branch, 

168; sanction of commission, 169. 

“Freight Transportation on Trolley 

Lines,” by C. S. Pease, note, 760. 

INTERUKBAN LINES, EXrress’ BUSI- 
NESS ON, 78-81. All interurban rail- 
ways engaged in freight and express 
traffic, 78; express service at freight 
rates, 79; arrangements with old 
line express companies, 80; condi- 
tions desirable to maintain and 
operate express department, 80. 
INTERURBAN LINES, POSSIBILITIES OF 
Freignt Trarric ON, 68-77. First 
interurban railways for passenger 
traffic, 68: unlimited opportunities 
for freight traffic, 69; joint business 
with interurban railways, 70: inter- 
urban railway opportunity, 70; ad- 
vantage of prosperous appearance, 

71; value of frequent and regular 

service, 72; interurban railway a lo- 

eal proposition, 73; character of 
country must be studied, 74; devel 

opment of factory district, 74; 

farming country, 74: location 

state institutions, 75: solicitation, 

75: organization must not contain 

“red tape,” 76; record of freight 
traffic, 77. 

INTERURBAN THm PRESEN- 
TATION OF, TO THE PupBwiic, 110-115. 
Publicity, important part in success 
of electric railways, 110: easy to 
determine cost of production, 111; 
development of interurban lines, 
111: great interurban problem of 
traffic to he presented to public, 
112: scientific study needed, 113; 
immense advantages conferred, 113; 
ndvantages to the farmer, 11%; 
canse of opposition to the Inter 
urban railway, 114: advantages to 
the small town, 114: all advantages 
ean be brought home public 
through publicity, 115. 

“[neyclopedia Britannica,” review, 
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Subjects 


Ethics. “Everyday Ethics,” note, 225. 

“A Guide to Reading in Social Ethics 
and Allied Subjects,” note, 547. 

“Europe Since 1815," by C. D. Hazen, 
review, 777. 

“Euthenics,” 
230. 

Exploration. “Under the Roof of the 
Jungle,” by C. L. Bull, note, 752. 


‘ 
by Ellen H. Richards, note, 


FResLe-MINDEDNESS, THE ELIMINATION 
Or, 505-516. Why we should elimi- 
nate it, 505; can we eliminate it, 50s; 
how shall we eliminate it, 510; colo- 
nies for the feeble-minded, 512; segre- 
gation, 514; summary, 516. 

Fly. THe House FLY AS A CARRIER OF 
DISEASE, 412-423. Vollution of New 
York harbor, 412; dissemination of in- 
testinal diseases through common 
house fly, 415; danger from the fly, 
414; evidence of typhoid bacillus, 
415; investigations in typhoid fever 
epidemic in Chicago, 416; flies trans- 
mit other bacilli, 417; relations be- 
tween flies and sewage, 418; American 
Civie Association, 418; how flies carry 
contagion, 419; methods of fighting 
the fly, 420; ordinance of the Indiana 
State Board of Health, 421; rules for 
dealing with the fly nuisance, 422; “to 
kill flies,” 422; filth means flies, 425. 

FRANCHISE, THE INDETERMINATE PERMIT 

AS A SATISFACTORY, 142-159. Con- 

trol of public service corporations, 

142; Wisconsin plan, 142; merits of 

Wisconsin legislation, 143;  subject- 

matter of franchise, 142: special priv- 

ilege granted by state, 143; street con- 
trol not in municipal corporation, 

143; Supreme Court defines franchises 

as a special privilege, 148: difficulty 

with ordinary franchise, 144; expira- 
tion of original grants, 144; municipal 
ownership, 145; contract form of 
granting franchises, 145; objections to 
contract theory, 145: duration of elec 
tric railway franchise, 145; scrap 
value of electric railways, 146; eco- 
nomie loss, 146; limited term fran- 
chise, 146; sinking fund, 146; invest- 
ment of private capital, 147: dangers 
of limited term franchises, 147; rate 
of fare, 148; Cleveland fare question, 

148; summing up of case against 

municipally granted franchise, 149; 

public loss, 149: bankruptey of com- 

pany, 149; statute providing for in- 
determinate permit. 151; fixed term 
eliminated, 51: board of ratlroad 
commissioners, 152; power and duties 
of commission, 152: Wisconsin's legis- 
lation requirements upon electric rail- 

ways, 156: street privileges, 156; 

eliminations of Wisconsin § franchise 

theory, 156: penalties, 158: result, 

158: freedom from competition not 

cranted, 158. 


“Physical and Commercial 
Geography,” by H. EF. Gregory, A. 
Keller, and A, L. Bishop, review, ‘ 

Geology. “Economic Geology,” by 
Ries, note, 761. 

Covernment. “The Cost of Our National 
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~ Government,” by H. J. Ford, note, 
546. 


“Readings in Civil Government,” by 


» L. Kaye, note, 758. 


“Taft, William H., Presidential Ad- 


dresses and State Papers Of,” note, 
231. 


Health. Prorectinc Pustic HEALTH IN 


PENNSYLVANIA. See Pennsylvania. 


HeALTH NEEDS AND CIVIC ACTION, 


247-256. Need of funds for nation- 
al bureau of health, 247; articles on 
health in magazines and newspa- 
pers, 248; intluence of private giv- 
ing, 248 ; 8 medical protection for 
school children, 249; “dental awak- 
ening,” 250; infant mortality, 251; 
national children’s bureau, 252; in- 
fluence of newspapers on health 
work, 252; misdirected articles on 
infant mortality, 253; funds needed 
to enforce existing laws, 253; clean 
streets vs. hospitals as a preventive 
of tuberculosis, 253; 1910 appro- 
priation for fight against tubercu- 
losis, 254; ixnportance of cleanli- 
ness, 255; effect oi consciousness of 
social need, 256, 


Scholars, y T. N. Kelynack, re- 


view, 778. 


| “Medical of Schools and 


NaTIONAL HIRALTH, WorK OF THE 


COMMITTEE OF ONE HUNDRED ON, 
321-330. Founding of Committee 
of One Hundred, and officers, 321; 
means to improve conditions, 322; 
American Health Teague, 323; pub- 
lications on national health, 324; 
influenc: of life insurance compa- 
nies, 325; national health legisla- 
tion indorsed, 326; commission on 
organization of scientific work of 
the government, 327; health bills in 
1910, 327; department vs. a_bu- 
reau, 329; Taft, on bureau of 
health, 330. 


4 Public Health Movement on the Pacific 
Coast. See Pacific Coast. 
Pustic MoOveMENT, Sources 


OF INFORMATION Upon THE, 305- 
320. Importance of vital statistics, 
305; sources of statistical informa- 
tion, 306: United States Census re- 
ports and bulletins, 306; mortality 
statistics, 506; classified causes of 
death, 207: European health officers 
vs. United States officials, 307; mor- 
tality of children, 309; registration 
of births, 310; state and local re- 
ports of vital statistics, 311; begin- 
nings of local vital statistics, 311; 
separation of mortality rate of col- 
ored population, 312; mortality of 
school children, 312; mortality from 
trade diseases and accidents, 313; 
reports of hospitals and institutions 
for defectives, denendents and de- 
linquents, 314: sources of informa- 
tion. 216: caution in use of statis- 
tical data needed 316: inferences 
from census of 1890, 317: Secretary 
of War's report for 1899, 318; mor- 
tality of maies and females, 1908, 
318: corrected statistics, 319; chief 
function, 319. 
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-[OSPITALS, SoctaL SERVICE IN. See 


IlousING AND HEaLtTH, 257-269. Dirt 


RuRAL HEALTH MOVEMENT, THE, 367- 
370. Rural and urban health, 367; 
origin of present movement, 367; _ 
status of sanitation, 368; result of | 
unsanitary conditions, 369; con- “ 
servation of population, 370; plan 
of campaign, 370; a great need, 
370. 

SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH BY THE PUBLIC 
HEALTH SERVICE, 270-285. Public 
health administration necessary, 
270; Federal Public Health Service, 
270; hygienic laboratory, 271; sci- 
ence of bacteriology, 271; diphthe- 
ria antitoxin, 272; disinfectants, 
272; service reorganized by Con- 

gress in 1902, 273; titles of hygienic 

laboratory bulletins, 273; instruc- 

tion for public health officers, 276; 

federal laboratory of the Pacific, 

277; suppression closely associated 

with eradication of disease among > 

rodents, 277; published reports, — 

277; other work of the laboratory, 

278; leprosy investigation station, 
278; papers on leprosy problem, 
279; laboratories of marine hos- 
pitals and quarantine stations, 279; 
supervision of viruses, serums and 
toxins, 280; law on sale of, 280; 
zoological investigations, 282; phar- 
macologic research, 282; cheinical 
studies, 283; epidemiological inves- 
tigations, 283. 

Heredity. “The First Principles 
Hleredity,”’ by S. Herbert, note, 548. 
History, American. “The Diary of 
James K. Polk During His Presidency, 
1845-1849," by M. M. Quaife, Ed., re- 

view, 566. 

“The Historic Mohawk” by Mary R. 
Diefendorf, note, 754. 

“Institutional History of Virginia in 
the Seventeenth Century,” by P. A. 
Bruce, review, 555. 

“Minutes of the Commissioners for 
Detecting and Defeating Conspira- 
cies in the State of New York,” by 
V. Hi. Paltsits. Ed., note, 230. 

“Narratives of Early Maryland, 1633- 
1684.” by C. H. Hall, Ed., note, 548. 

“The Transition in Virginia from 
Colony to Commonwealth,” by C. R. 
Lingley, review, 239. 

European History. “The Cambridge 
Modern History.” Vol. VI, “The 
Fighteenth Century,” Vol. XII, 
“The Latest Age,” review, 767. 


Social Service. 


and disease, 257: unsanitary condi- 
tions existing in cities, 258: effect of 
these conditions upon the population, 
259; democracy, an obstacle to sani 
tary progress, 260: low standards of 
living, an obstacle to sanitary ad- 
vance, 261; filth in cities. 262: means 
of cleaning city alleys. 262; are dirtv 
streets economicel, 263; general want 
of ventilation, 264: a municinal sys- 
tem for sanitary inspection, 965; dis- 
crimination between landlords, 266; 
regular systematic inspection. 266; 
why is America lacking in sanitary 
science, 267; are health officers to 
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blame, 268; conditions in New York 
and Chicago, 268. 

“Humane Movement, The,” by R. C. Me- 
Crea, note, 549. 


IMMIGRATION, A CENTRAL AMERICAN 
PROBLEM, 743-750. Importance of im- 
migration question, 743; United States 
interest in Latin-American affairs, 
743; advantages and disadvantages of 
American element in Latin-America, 
744; exclusion of oriental races, 744; 
table of immigration, 745; outline of 
industries and pursuits with nation 
alities engaged, 745; conditions affect 
ing immigration contrasted between 
Central America and other countries, 
746; problems confronting immigra 
tion officers, 747; effect of education 
and environment, 747; development of 
immigration, 74%; employment’ of 
coolie labor, 748; immigrant’s risk of 
non-employment, 748; types of immi 
grants, 749; trade follows flag, 749; 
social phase of immigration, 749; im 
portance of American recognition of 
nice social distinctions drawn by 
Latin-Americans, 749; summary, 750. 

India. “Education and Citizenship in 
India,” by L. Alston, note, 543 


by T. Holdich, 


“The Gates of India,” 


3 


review, 236. 

Indian. ‘The Indian and His Problems,” 
by F. E. Leupp, note, 228. 

INDIANS, HEALTH PROBLEMS OF THE, 
347-353. Inaccuracy of statistics, 
347; work of Indian service phy- 
sician, 348; statistics of births and 
deaths, 348; contagious diseases 
among Indians, 349; conditions of 
the Indian home, 350; steps taken 
to improve health conditions, 351; 
education vs. disease, 352: treat- 
ment of diseased Indians, 352. 

“Myths and Legends of the Pacific 
Northwest,’” by Katharine B. Jud 
son, note, 548 

“The Soul of the Indian,” by C. A. 
Eastman, note, 755. 

Individualism. “The Conflict Between 
Individualism and Collectivism in a 
Democracy,” by CC. W. Eliot, review, 
770. 

Industry, “The Industrial 
the United States,” by Katharine Co- 

man, review, 556. 


INFANT 
AGAINST, 532-542. 


care of infant, 


subject, 532; premature births, 533; 
diseases to which Infant Is susceptible, 
534; infant deaths under one year, 
534; death rate at each age period, 
535: breast-fed infant vs. artificially 
fed one, 536: educating mothers, 537; 
value of trained visiting nurse, 537; 
pure milk, 538: bureau of child hy- 
giene, 539; Philadelphia experiment, 
540; milk stations, 540: work per- 
formed by visiting nurses, and at 


recreation piers, 541: needs of poor, 
importance of the work, 542. 
INFANTILE BLINDNESS, PREVENTION OF, 
517-531. Purulent sore eyes of new- 
born bables, 517; cost of blindness, 


WARFARE 
as to 


THE 
Ignorance 


518; ophthalmia neonatorum, 519; 
(800) 


Hlistory of 


532: importance of the | 


two factors in treatment, 520; bill 
requiring birth infection of eyes to 
be reported to Board of Health, 521; 
recommendations for prevention and 
control of birth infections, 523; na- 
tional association for prevention of 
blindness, 524; midwives, 525; use of 
srophylactics, 52 state laws to regu- 
ate the evil, 527; birth registration, 
528; substitutes for prophylactics, 
529; registration and _ notification, 
530; importance of the subject, 531. 

International Law. “American Problems 
in International Law,” by A. Alvarez, 
note, 223. 

International Relations. 
of America in International Condi- 
tions,” by A. T. Mahan, note, 549. 

Interstate Commerce. “The Law of In- 
terstate Commerce and Federal Regu- 
lation Thereof,’ by D. C. Moore, 
review, 782. 


“The Interest 


Jews. “The Jews, a Study of Race and 
Environment,” by M. Fishberg, re- 
view, 774. 


Labor. “American 

note, T51. 

“A History of California Legislation,” 
by Lucile Eaves, note, 224. 

“Labor in Europe and America,” by 
S. Gompers, note, 227. 

“Social Insurance: Program of Social 
Reform,” by Hl. R. Seager, review, 
571 


Labor Legislation,” 


“Work Accidents and the Law,” by 
Crystal Eastman, review, 233. 
“Workingmen’s Insurance in Europe, 
by L. K. Frankel and M, M. Daw- 
son, note, 226. 

Latin-America. COMMERCIAL RELATIONS 
witH LATIN-AMERICA, CLOSER, T738- 
742. Suggestions for development of, 
with Latin-America, 738; method of 
securing confidence of republics, 738; 
criticism of our government regarding 
Panama Canal, 738; treaty with 
Great Britian, 738: establishment of 
regular lines of steamship communi 
cation, 739: benefit of establishing 
banking facilities, 740; conditions in 
Mexico, 740; relations of Japan and 
Mexico, 740; ship subsidy bill, 741; 
motive for establishment of line, 742; 
development of our export business, 
742. 


” 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCB 
OF THR AMERICAN STATES, THE, 
585-593. Importance of promoting 
closer relations with Latin-America, 
585: fields for lucrative investment, 
585; harmony at Conference at 
Buenos Ayres, 586; feeling toward 
our country, 586; need for study of 
foreign languages, 587: American 
banks lacking Latin-America, 
587; need for representatives of 
American business interests, 588; 
Americans unwilling to take long 
contracts, 588; American’ ships, 
589; Gallinger ship subsidy bill, 
589; Germany's influence, 590; our 
monetary system unsatisfactory, 
591; commercial bodies urged to 
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press Congress to restore our mer- 
chant marine by subsidies or other- 
wise, 591; bill as passed by Con- 
gress, 591; case of American am- 
bassador to Italy, 592; development 
of commerce, 593; effect of powerful 
navy on prestige of nation, 593; 
housing of representatives, 593. 
FourtH PAN-AMERICAN CONFERENCE, 
Tue, 594-601. Commemorative cele- 
bration of American Republics, 
594; personal compsition of con- 
ference, 594; representative charac- 
ter of assemblage, 597; program, 
on basis of instructions by various 
governments of union, 597; expec- 
tations entertained as to results, 
598; criticism of program, 598; 
transactions of committees, 598; 
resolutions and@ treaties adopted, 
598; advance in development of 
American treaty relations, 599; or- 
ganization of international union 
simplified, 599; interchange of unl- 
versity professors and_ students, 
600; ratification of treaties —— 
by Pan-American Conference, 600; 
later conferences profit by earlier 
ones, 601; what these conferences 
realize, 601; world benefited by 
such friendly relations, 601. 
INVESTMENT OF AMERICAN CAPITAL IN 
LATIN-AMERICAN COUNTRIES, 638- 
647. First century of Latin-Amert- 
can independence, 638; English in- 
vestments, 639: United States 
financial institutions absent, 639; 
sisterhood of American nations, 
640; complaint of our trade rela- 
tions with lLatin-America, 640; 
American banks lacking, 640; trade 
relations with various republics, 
641; Blaine conference, 641; help- 
ing hand of Roosevelt's administra- 
tion, 642; Central America trans- 
formation, 643; conditions on the 
Isthmus, 644; needs of American 
colony engaged on canal work, 644; 
situation in Chile, River Plate 
countries and Brazil, 645; future 
pessibilities of Brazil incaleulable, 
645: Brazil's improvement and 
growth, 646; nations buy where 
terms are best, 646; conclusion, 
647. 
MoneTARY REFORM IN LATIN-AMERICA, 
THe WAY TO ATTAIN AND MAINTAIN, 
618-627. Fiscal reform, 618; gold. 
monetary standard, 618: gold ex- 
change standard, 619; difference be- 
tween exchange standard and simple 
gold standard, 620; restoration of 
stability to monetary systems in 
South American countries, 620: 
variation in ratio of gold value of 
paper and gold currency, 621; 
merit of pure gold currency sys 
tem, 621: law of marginal utility, 
622; advantages of exchange stand- 
ard, 622; period during which 
principles of exchange standard 
have been in operation, 623; hoard- 
ing of coins, 625: indebtedness and 
annual interest payments not re 
quired for maintenance, 625: 
transaction entrusted to bankers, 


625; process of putting new coin- 
age in circulation, 626; monetary 
system of North America—defective, 
627. 

TRADE EXPANSION, INDIVIDUAL EFFORT 
IN, 579-584. Individual enterprise, 
579; Germany's’ progress, 580; 
activities of our government, 580; 
ship subsidy bill, 580; reasons why 
proposition failed to carry, 581; 
difference in appreciation of meas- 
ure, 582; importance of restoring 
our merchant marine, 582; failure 
to appreciate other nations’ quali- 
ties, 585; foreigner our equal, 583; 
qualities of the Latin-American, 
584; summary, 584. 

TRADE WITH LATIN-AMERICA, CuR- 
RENT MISCONCEPTIONS OF, 628-637. 
Points in common and differences in 
Latin-American republics, 628 ; 
manufactured exports exceeded 
foreign sales of raw products in 
1910, 630; typewriting machines, 
630; example, local manufacture in 
Latin-America, 631; effects of 
foreizn commerce on Latin-America, 
632; our inability to compete with 
European manufacturers, 632 ; 
price is not deciding factor, 633; 
predominance due _ soliciting 
trade and serving it with intelli- 
gence, 633; English sales to Brazil, 
633; constituents of English sales, 
634; advantage of European prior- 
ity in Latin-American markets, 634 ; 
business morality higher in Latin- 


America than in United States, 635 ; _ 


ship subsidy, 636; summary, 637. 
Law. 
by J. P. Hall and J. De W. Andrews, 
Review, 561. 
“Handbook of American Constitutional 


“American Law and Procedure,” 


Law,” by If. C. Black, review, 552, 


Commercial 
by A. 


Legislation. “American 
Legislation Before 1789," 
Giesecke, review, 777. 
“Governmental Action for Social Wel- 

fare,” by J. W. Jenks, review, 563. 
“The Law of Intoxicating Liquors,” 
by H. C. Joyee, note, 227. 
“Popular Law Making,” by F. J. Stim- 
son, review, 786. 


Mexico. 
Development of, 609; 
tions between Mexico and Europe, 
609; Bank of Mexico created, 609; 
its monopoly of note issue, 609; mort- 
gage bank established, 610; granting 
of bank charters, 610; principles gov- 
erning law of 1897, 610; rights of 
issue banks, 611; table of cash hold- 
ings in specie currency of issue banks, 
612; table of authorized circulation of 
notes, 612: 
banks of issue, 613: 
notes outstanding and 
for 1897-1910, 613; 


BANKING IN MPpxico, 609-617. 


financial rela- 


table 
cash 
law 


of bank- 
holdings 
regarding 


redemption of notes and payment of | 


deposits, rights forbidden our 


613; 


metallic guarantee of 


banks of issue, 6 4: runs upon banks, 


614: sound 
Banks of issue, 615: 
serve funds, 61°: 
of mortgage banks, 


Mexican 
stock and re- 


condition of 


615; Issue of 


(801) 


principal business 
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& bonds and mortgage loans, 616; pro- 


banks, 616; The National 


motion 

Bank of Mexico and the Mexican 
Central Bank, 617; Mexican banking 
system concisely defined, 617. 

Milk. CLEAN MILK AND PusLic 
436-450. City problem of milk, 4: 
importance of clean milk supply, 4: 
chemical content of milk, 458; 
teration, 4238; legal standard, 
bacteriological content, 439; relation 
of milk to spreading tuberculosis, 441; 
infant mortality rate, 442; cause of 
infant death, 44%; advantages of 
breast feeding, 444; danger of tuber 
cular cow, 445; infection in handling 
milk, 446; inspection service, 447; 
private and public pure milk stations, 
448; pasteurization, 449; problem 
should be enforced by legal provision, 
450. 

a Money. Tun Way vTo 
MAINTAIN MONETARY 
LATIN-AMERICA. See 
MONETARY SYSTEM OF 

Chile. 

DocTRine aT THE 
PAN-AMERICAN CONFERENCE, THE, 602- 
608. Confusion of ideas arising from 
Monroe Doctrine, 602; distinctions 
made between principles belonging to, 
and foreign to, what the Monroe Doc 
trine is, 602; political ereed of all 
nations, 60%: amplifications of doc 
trine, 603; hegemony and imperialism 
of United States, 602%; motion pre 
sented to conference recognizing bene 
fits of Monroe Doctrine to Watin 
America, 604; resolution of Nabuco, 
605: Alvarez’s resolution, 605; new 
formula agreed upon, 606; delegation 
of Argentine favored resolution, 606; 
Chilean delegation formulated an 
other proposition, 606; attitude of 
other delegations, G07; principles es 
tablished in regard to Monroe Doc 
trine at Conference, 607. 

Mosquito CAMPAIGN AS A 
424-455 Difference 
between a “carrier” and a “trans 
mitter,” 424; danger from the order, 

: life of mosquito, 425; habits of 
larvm, 426; divergence in egg laying 
of insects, 427: divergence in length 
of life and number of broods, 427; 
species of anopheles, 428; house mos 
quite, 429; trouble with woodland 
species, 430; water necessary for de 
velopment, 430; to kill the mosquito, 
422: New Jersey's task, 422; efforts 
for banishing mosquito, 434. 

Hyorenre axnp ITs RELATION TO 
472-486 Sugar and mouth 
infection, 472; factors In an unclean 
mouth, 47% decay of teeth, 
riggs disense, 475: chronic aveolar 
seesses, 476: other factors which 
make for an unclean mouth, 477; 
some systemle effects of mouth infer 
tion, 478: prevention of mouth di 
senses, 480; prevention of caries, 481; 
prevention of wnvyorrhen alveolaris, 
4823: dental needs of children, 483: 
effects of mouth infection upon child 
life, 484; need of public dental dis 


ATTAIN AND 
REFORM IN 
Latin-America. 
CHILE. Sor 


SANITARY 


peneneten, 485; need of co-operation, 


Negro, HEALTH PRoBLEMS oF 
THE, 354-364. National Medical As- 
sociation of Negroes, 354; commission 
to study tuberculosis, hook-worm di- 
sease and pellagra, $55; anti-tubercu- 
losis league, 356: health organiza- 
tions, 256: individual organizations 

bettering negroes’ conditions, 

rise of negro hospitals, 360; 
establishment of training schools, 
360; steps taken by groups and indi 
viduals, 361: negro conference’ in 
1900, 362: bulletin of health by Tus 
kegee Institute, 363; hospital aid 
363; colored women's clubs, 
363. 
“The Negro in the New World,” by 

Hl. Hf. Johnston, review, 564. 

Paciric Coast, Move- 
MENT ON THE, 331-33 Tuberculosis 
associations in the West, $31; tuber- 
culosis legislation in San Francisco, 
open-air schools of California, 
$33; perfectly ventilated building 
334; work of Dr. L. Witmer r, of Uni 
versity of Vennsylvania, reports 
required = on sexual disease 8, 335; 
effect of alcohol, 336; bubonic plague, 
336; protection for the playground, 
337; organization of California Pub 
lic Health League, 328; allies to the 
movement, 348, 

“ace Movement 

by N. Angell, 

“War or Peace,” 
note, 753. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 


“The Great Illusion,” 
review, 766, 
by HL. M. Chittenden, 
Pusiic 
IN, 3230-546. Expenditure in 
Pennsylvania and results, 230; tuber- 
culosis village at Mont Alto, 340; 
New state sanatorium at Cresson, 
$41; sanatorium site at Hamburg, 
Berks County, 342; methods used in 
a new cnuse, 34%: duties of state 
officials, 244: Inspection of milk sup 

ply, B45; inspection of public schools, 

; pure water ¢ smn paths gn, 346. 
“persia and Its People,” by Ella C 

Sykes, review, 787 
Peru. INSTRUCTION IN PERU, 

663-682 Orvanization and extension 

of public instruction, 66%:  physio- 

graphy of the country, 6623; social 
organization of country, 664; consti 
tution of Peru, 665; primary Iinstrue 

tion, 665: elementary schools, 665; 

“centros escolarés,”” 665: kindergarten 

schools, 666: curriculum for five years 

of primary instruction, 666; country 
divided into school districts. 667: In 
spectors and their duties, 667; distri 

bution of elementary schools, 668; 

public schools established by decree, 

668; annual report of Minister of In 

struction, GOS: census of school chil 

dren, 66S: racial distribution, 668; 

normal echools, G60: revenue and ex- 

penditure for primary eduention, 670; 

some defects In system of primary 

education, G71: secondary education: 

administration and curriculum, 672; 

the colegio and the lHceo, 674; dl- 
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rector and professors, 675; full pro- 

fessors and assistant professors, 675; 

students in secondary institutions, 

676; scholarships, 677; examinations 

and prizes, 677; income and expendi- 

tures, 678; higher education, 679; 

universities of Peru, 679; university 

instruction controlled by the state, 

680; matriculation of students, 681; 

securing a degree, 681; source of in- 

come, 651; engineering school, 682; 

Agricultural and veterinary college, 

682; school of industrial arts, 682; 

conclusion, 6S2. 

Political Economy. 
of Political 
steed, review 
of "Political Economy,” by 

Rk. I. Palgrave, Ed., review, 566. 

Political Science. “Democracy and the 
Party System,” by M. Ostrogorski, 
note, 229. 

“= he History of Political Theory and 
Party Organization in the United 
States,” by S. Fess, note, 22 

“Introduction to Political Science, 
by R. G. Gettell, review, 775. 

“La Vie Politique dans les Deux Mon- 
des,”” by A. Viallate, note, 232, 
Politics. “Corruption in American Poll- 
ties and Life,” by R. C. Brooks, re- 

view, 554. 

Poverty. “Land and 
from Belgium,” 
review, 569. 

PusLic REGULATION IN New York, Tue 
Frvirs or, 170-190, Powers and 
duties, 170; utilities controlled, 171: 
improvement of equipment, 173; 
safety devices, 174: improvements in 
surface transportation, 176; service 
on rapid transit lines, 177: matters 
relating to gas and electricity, 178: 
gas and electric rates, 181: street 
ear fares and transfers, 182: ap 
proval of securities, 184: uniform 
accounting, 188; rapid transit, 189. 

Races. “Race Distinction in American 
Law,” by G. T. Stephenson, review 
241 


“ The Common Sense 
by P. H. Wick- 


Lessons 
Rowntree, 


Labour: 
by B. 8. 


Railroads. “American Railway Prob- 
lems in the Light of European Ex- 
perience,” by C. 8. Vrooman, note, 763. 
“A Congressional History of Railwavs 
in the United States,” by L. 
Haney, review, 235. 

“Government Ownership of Railways,” 
by A. Van Wagenen, note, 762 

“The Railway Library, 1909," by 8. 
Thompson, note, 762 

Reference. “The American Year Book 
—A Record of Events and Provress, 
1910," by 8. N. North, 550. 

Religion. “The Catholic Eneyclopedia,” 
review, 556. 

“Christianity and Social Questions,” 
by W. Cunningham, note, 223 
“The Political Theories of 
Luther,” by L. Of. 
“The Relicgions of Eastern Asia,” by 
G. Underwood, review, 574. 
“Life in the Roman World,” by 
G. Tucker, review, 769. 


Martin 
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SANITATION IN RURAL COMMUNITIES, 
371-393. Rural population, 371; ab- 
sence of official supervision of rural 
sanitation, 372; death rates, rural vs. 
urban, 373; morbidity, rural vs. ur- 
ban, 375; household sanitation, 376; 
dish washing, 377; air, 378; light, 
379; water supply, 379; foods, 382; 
milk, 383; sewage disposal, 385; gar- 


bage disposal, 387; manure, 388; mos- 
quitoes, 389; education, 391; sick are 
carriers of disease, 392. 
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“The American Rural School,” 
Foght, review, 559. 
“Tent Life in Siberia,’ 
Kennan, review, 238. 
Slavs. “Our Slavic Fellow Citizens,” 

by Emily G. Balch, review, 233. 

Social Science. “The Cail of the Na- 
tion,” by D. 8S. Jordan, note, 758. 

SoctiaL Service Work IN HOSPITALS, 
467-471. Preventive work, 467; in 
dustrial hygiene, 469; education of 
hospital phy:vicians, 469; social work- 
ers at lar,» and missionaries for 
public healt, 470. 

Socialism. “Evolutionary Socialism,” 
by E. Bernstein, review, 551. 
“Leaders of Socialism, Past and Pres- 

ent,” by G. R. 8S. Taylor, note, 551. 
“Socialism and Success,” by W. J. 
Ghent, note, 547. 
“Socialism and Superior Brains, 
G. B. Shaw, note, 231. 
“Socialistic Fallacies,” by Y. 
note, 547. 

“Twentieth Century Socialism,” by E. 
Kelly, note, 228. 
Soclology. “Is Mankind 
by Mrs. J. Martin, 
Jukes,” 


by G. 


by 


Guyot, 


Advancing, 

note, 759. 

by R. L. Dugdale, note, 

“The. “Meaning of Social Science,” A. 
W. Small, review, 572. 

“Social Adjustment,” by 8S. Nearing, 
review, 782. 

“Soc lology and Modern Social 
lems,’ by C. A. Ellwood, 
HOR. 

“Totemism and Exogamy,” by J. G. 
Frazer, review, 560. 

“What's Wrong With the World?’ by 
G. K. Chesterton, note, 544. 

“The Working Faith of the 
Reformer,” by HH. Jones, 
237. 

South America. “The 
by C. 8S. Osborn, review, 784. 
COMMERCR WITH AMERICA, 

148-662 Our trade relations with 
South America, 648; reports from 
United States consuls, 649; con- 
ditions differing in the fourteen 
countries of South Amertea, 649; 
harbors and ports, 650; description 
of Chile. 650; conditions in Bolivia, 
650; Peru's means of development, 
651: Keuador, 651: table of steam 
ers despatched from New York in 
1910, 652; not necessary to ship 
goods nor travel via Europe, 652; 
trade between our Pacific Coast and 
South Pacific, 652: Panama route, 
652: numerous steamship lines, 
6523: no lack of adequate transpor- 
tation facilities, and no exorbitant 
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